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THE CHURCHES ESTABLISHED AND 
NON-ESTABLISHED. 


T ought to be known more widely than it probably is 
that the word Church, in the New Testament, is the 
representative of an original term which, in its earliest use, 
had no religious signification, but denoted an assembly of 
citizens called together for a political or municipal purpose. 
The religious complexion which the term assumed was of 
comparatively late appearance. In this sense, it must be 
admitted, the Church, even from its earliest birth, was the 
child of the State. Indeed, as a recent Bampton lecturer 
(1880) has well shown, the offices of bishop and deacon, 
with other supposed essentials of Church life, had their 
commencement, not in any divine appointment, but from 
the force of circumstances, and in the natural turn of 
growth taken by certain ordinary institutions and usages 
in the early Christian ages; just as, according to a great 
authority, the copes and chasubles of high Ritual are only 
survivals from the common garments of the every-day use 
of ancient times. 
But however this may be, the word under notice, in the 
earliest instances of its employment by Christian writers, 


was applied to the little groups or congregations of believers 
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in the Christ, which were gathered together in various 
places by the first preachers of the ‘‘ Gospel,” the “‘ good 
tidings” that the Messiah was come. Such is the usual 
import of this word in the New Testament. There are 
instances, nevertheless, in which it had attained the collec- 
tive and comprehensive meaning in which it is frequently 
used in our own day. Such instances are found in the 
later Christian writings, as in the First Epistle to Timothy 
we have “‘the Church of the living God.” Here, as in a 
few other such expressions, the word appears to denote, not 
any single or local body of believers, but rather that great 
ideal communion which may be conceived of as constituted 
by all in every place who “ profess and call themselves 
Christians,” whatever may be the particular individual 
sense in which they do so. 

It thus appears that, by primitive usage and the nature of 
the case, this term Church may be variously applied. It is 
not, and cannot be, the exclusive property of any single 
communion, however numerous, which may choose to style 
itself the true Church, while all beyond its pale are untrue, 
and mere usurpers of what does not belong to them. It 
may be legitimately used to denote any single body of 
worshipping men, however insignificant they may be 
numerically. It may also, by consequence, denote a 
number or associated group of such bodies larger or 
smaller, such as are often designated as a sect or deno- 
mination. It may denote, further, the collective church of 
a whole nation; and more widely still, the entire body of 
professing Christians throughout the world, that imaginary 
assemblage and ‘“‘ communion of saints,” which has never 
yet existed indeed as a visible reality, but only as the 
cherished conception of devout and faithful souls. 

It is familiar to the reader of the New Testament that 
within the pages of that book no provision is anywhere 
made, or alluded to, for the future administration of 
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churches, under any of the different forms or conceptions 
just referred to. No directions are given as to who shall be 
their constituent members or officers ; no laws are laid down 
for their government any more than for the doctrines of 
faith to be received, or the rites and modes of worship to be 
observed within them. Allusions occur, it is true, to persons 
who appear to have been appointed to perform certain duties 
and services; as, for example, in the words deacon, elder, 
overseer (sometimes rendered bishop) ; and from the oecur- 
rence of such terms inferences have been made as to the 
nature of the constitution and government of the early 
Christian congregations. But such inferences are inferences 
only. Nothing express is laid down on the subject, and 
hence there are no authoritative means, worthy to be so 
considered, for settling the old dispute as to whether a 
Christian Church should be Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or 
Congregational. This question, in short, does not appear 
to have engaged the attention of the New Testament 
writers, as indeed it is one of very secondary importance, 
and we need not here further concern ourselves with it. 
The fact, however, that the greatest differences of opinion 
have existed on the subject, may be noted as sufficiently 
proving that nothing very definite or imperative has been 
handed down to us in the Christian writings, and that the 
Christian brotherhood is therefore left to constitute itself 
into churches and congregations according to its own vary- 
ing judgments, and in obedience to the tastes and circum- 
stances that may exist from time to time. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the first 
Christians were Jews, and it nowhere appears that they 
ever thought of displacing or superseding the ancient faith 
and worship of their fathers by any new system of their 
own. 

Moreover, there was another very cogent reason why they 
could not have done so—did not think of doing so. They 

1—2 
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were expecting the end of the world and the speedy return 
cf Christ to reign in person among his followers on the 
earth. Hence the established forms of the old religion and 
the services of the synagogues might well enough continue 
as they were, until the expected “restitution of all things” 
should take effect and should sweep the old away ; until the 
new heavens and the new earth should be ready for the 
saints, and the kingdom of God, with all that this involved, 
should be established.* 

Such expectations have never been fulfilled. They were 
but the dream of an enthusiasm that was in time to pass 
away; but nevertheless such ideas had their consequences. 
The early Christians refrained from the attempt to legislate 
for the churches of the future; and so their successors of 
later ages have been left practically free, as just said, to 
pursue their own course in this respect. Hence have arisen 
the manifold ‘‘ differences of administration ” which now so 
largely exist ;—from the elaborate Church system, the pomp 
and circumstance and the complicated theology of the 
Roman Catholic communion, down through many grada- 
tions, to the simplest forms of belief, and the humblest 
** meeting,” where only two or three are gathered together 
in Christ’s name. These are all, we must conclude, if 
honestly followed, legitimate results and expressions of re- 
ligious faith, of reverence and loyalty to Christ. The spirit 
and letter of the Gospel would seem to have been purposely 
left wide and comprehensive enough to admit of all such 
different forms and modes of Church life. Nor ought any 
one of them, therefore, to arrogate to itself the character 
of being the only true Church, or say of another, merely 
because it is another, that it is less Christian than itself, or 
less acceptable to the Object of worship, or less likely to 
have His divine approval and blessing. 

The varied and different forms under which the Christian 


* Compare Acts i. 6—11, iii. 19—21; 2 Pet. iii. 
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brotherhood has thus come to exist in the world constitute 
a fact to the importance of which no observant man will 
pretend to close his eyes. It is a fact, also, which, in a 
certain sense, has been more and more forcing itself upon 
the consideration even of the statesmen and Parliaments 
of modern times. Well would it have been for our common 
country, for the social and religious peace of our people in 
past times, if the Reformers of the sixteenth century had 
seen it and kept it in view, and provided for it more and 
better than they did, in the great work which they under- 
took of reorganising the national churches of that day. If 
they had done so, they would, like the early Christians, 
have refrained from the attempt to set up rigid and un- 
changeable orthodoxies of faith and worship: in other 
words, they would have recognised, as they ought to have 
done, the possibility of progress in knowledge, of better in- 
sight into religious truths, of the growth of higher tastes 
and feelings in this and other nations ; and they would have 
left a larger amount of freedom of thought and speech to 
their successors within the churches for future generations. 
Had this been done, not only would such things as prosecu- 
tions for heresy, and persecution of every kind, have been 
well-nigh impossible, but the indefinite multiplication of 
separately organised sects would certainly have been 
checked, if not entirely prevented; and, as a consequence, 
greater numbers of our people would at this moment have 
had their religious home within the shelter of one great 
national fold. 

But allthis was not seen, probably was never thought of, 
by the sovereigns and statesmen to whom in this country we 
owe our existing national Church. In accordance with the 
ideas of their time they thought it necessary not only to 
construct, or reconstruct, what may be termed the organism 
of the body ecclesiastical, but also to appoint the Creeds 
that must be believed, and even, in some cases, to dictate 
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the very words of prayer and praise which must be ad- 
dressed to God; and they did this so effectually that their 
work remains still with little alteration. In the Anglican 
establishment it still holds true that no minister shall 
deviate from the appointed forms of belief, or alter the 
prescribed words of the services, however much his private 
conscience, or that of his people, may be offended by their 
use. 

The necessary consequence of this rigidity and narrow- 
ness of constitution was, and is, that multitudes from the 
first have been and are compelled to stand apart from the 
Established Churches ; and by so doing they are necessarily 
deprived and lose their share of the privileges of one kind 
and another which have usually gone with the particular 
form of religious belief and worship specially recognised by 
the ruling or State power. This condition of exclusion and 
deprivation, as attaching to the Nonconformist bodies of 
Great Britain, is being gradually recognised by our states- 
men. The remedy, too, has been in some measure applied, 
and is being still applied, as the national conscience be- 
comes more enlightened and the practical injustice of the 
established system is being more fully and clearly seen. No 
thanks to the Church, however, as a body, for these con- 
cessions to just principle. It is the State alone to which we 
owe them. Nor has this gradual recognition of the rights 
of others been brought about without heartburnings and 
conflicts. It may be said to have commenced in earnest 
with the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, more 
than half a century ago. Its latest fruit is the Burials Act— 
its latest, but, it is very safe to say, not its last ; for it can- 
not be doubted that the course of just reformation must go 
on, until every right and privilege and endowment of every 
kind, which the nation has to bestow in connection with 
religion, shall be attainable alike, so far as the nature of the 
case allows, by every subject of these realms. 
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It is not practicable here to enter into many details; but 
it may be permitted to illustrate this position by referring to 
a case, in the national life of our day, to which these re- 
marks appear to be especially applicable. The Principality 
of Wales is eminently a land of Nonconformists. A large 
proportion of the people—probably three-fourths of them— 
are outside of the national Church ; nor can they, from one 
cause or other, conscientiously enter it. But does this, 
however it may have been brought to pass, afford any just 
reason why all these people should continue to be deprived 
of their just share of the substantial means and advantages 
which have come down to us from the past, and from 
common ancestors, for the maintenance of religion and of 
religious services and institutions? Is there now any suffi- 
cient reason in the nature of the case why all such advan- 
tages should remain so exclusively in the hands of a minority 
of the whole people ?—of a minority, too, who are so well 
able to provide for themselves ?—those who constitute that 
minority being so largely provided for and favoured, while all 
the rest are left uncared-for and unaided? Such questions 
as these are equally applicable to England, and, though 
perhaps in a less degree, to Scotland also. It is not onlya 
Burials Act that is required to put an end to this great 
anomaly; but a change of a far more comprehensive and 
effectual kind, whether that change shall come in the form 
of what is termed “‘ disestablishment,” or in that other and 
perhaps better form of the equal admission of all existing 
religious communions to the fullest advantages of national 
recognition. 

Time was, indeed, when there was a degree of reason and 
a show of justice, in giving all that the nation had to give 
for the service of religion to the one national institution, 
because it comprehended the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of the country, while those who stood apart from its 
communion were comparatively unimportant in point of 
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numbers. But that time is long past; the relative propor- 
tions are greatly changed ; and with this altered relation of 
parties to each other, the time has come when the whole 
question of national endowments in connection with religion 
claims reconsideration, and when all the sects and parties 
of religious men must be treated by the State power with 
the same equal justice and impartiality. If some are 
admitted to privileges, all must be admitted; if some are 
excluded, all others must be excluded with them. 

Here, however, there comes in a consideration of obvious 
importance, to which a few words must be given. No 
wrong would be done to the existing Establishment by 
admitting a larger portion of the nation to share in those 
material benefits of national recognition of which it has for 
so long enjoyed the monopoly. Due regard should no doubt 
be paid to personal interests, and to any rights of property 
that may be involved. But this being understood, it 
should be remembered that the property of the existing 
Church is not to be looked upon as its own by any natural 
or absolute right of possession. It is essentially a Trust 
held for the benefit of the nation at large; and if the 
spiritual well-being of the nation should call for a change in 
the terms or the manner of that Trust, the same National 
Will which committed it to the keeping of its present 
holders ‘may properly and justly make any change which 
appears to be required by altered circumstances. The nation 
is not to be bound for ever by the judgment of Queen 
Elizabeth and her counsellors, and we may be very sure 
it will not be so. 

Here, too, it may be observed that the political or State 
power which called the existing Establishment into being, 
which appointed the form which it should assume, and also 
the revenues out of which it was to be maintained, has 
often interposed since in the control and regulation of 
Church affairs—as, for example, in settling the Act of 
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Uniformity. It has mostly done so in the interest of the 
Church itself, and has added to its means even from the 
general resources of the country, as well as by allowing and 
securing to its use the benefactions of private individuals. 
It has interposed thus in the interest of the Church, and 
thus, therefore, it may rightfully do so again in the interest 
of the entire nation. The right to do this the State has 
never renounced; and if it is to treat all its subjects alike, 
with impartial justice and impartial liberality, it cannot 
refuse to exercise it once more ;—to exercise it this time, if 
it shall see fit, even by the admission of those who are now 
excluded to the position of favour which is at present held 
by a portion only of the whole people. , 
In any reformation of this kind, however, it is important 
next to observe the State power should not attempt, and 
need not attempt, to impose a Creed, to prescribe the forms 
of worship, or the words of prayer, to be used by the 
congregations. This may possibly have been once expedient 
in the old dark days of popular and even clerical ignorance, 
which it may be hoped are now passing away. But yet it is 
clear the State, as a political body, has no faculty for the 
discernment of religious truth ; and it should not attempt to 
play the Infallible. We are sometimes, indeed, told that in 
case the State should be led to comprehend, or propose to 
comprehend, all the various denominations as equal 
members within one national religious body, one compre- 
hensive National Church, it must needs impose upon them 
some common Creed. But why should it do so? The 
State, as the representative of the nation, when it estab- 
lishes a chair of geology, or a school of chemistry, does not 
think it necessary to prescribe the teaching to be given in 
either case ; nor ought it to attempt to do so in the case of 
religion. The ministers of religion, with their congregations 
of every name, are entitled to be left at liberty to profess 
and to teach what they may see, or think they see, to be 
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divine truth; and although diversity of profession and of 
teaching will necessarily result from this principle of 
liberty, this, again, affords little reason for allowing either 
sovereigns or Parliaments to interfere with the inalienable 
rights of the private conscience. 

Diversity, indeed—diversity of thought and belief—like 
difference of feature, is plainly one of the conditions of 
human existence. It is found everywhere, in every house 
and family, even in the midst of the most substantial unity 
and harmony in the greater essentials; nor can we divest 
ourselves of it in the finer and more elevated region of 
things spiritual. That diversity, therefore, should be the 
outcome of religious liberty, should neither surprise nor 
distress us. It is more to the purpose to accept it, as the 
evident intention and an admirable provision of Divine 
wisdom, and as being, therefore, within limits, an essential 
element of healthy Church life. 

But here the objection may be raised that, without some 
definite Creed imposed upon it, and binding, or supposed to 
bind, its members together by a common assent to funda- 
mental truths, the existence of a Church is inconceivable ; 
that, indeed, a Church so constituted would be imprac- 
ticable and “ anarchical.” This has in substance been 
recently said, and by an eminent and liberal-minded man. 

In reply, let it be remembered that a Church is, by its 
origin and nature, a religious and a Christian institution,— 
one or other, or both. As such, it involves two things: 
first, that its members are joined together for the worship 
and the service of God, to help and encourage each other, in 
common sentiments of devotion, to the divine will, so far 
as this may be known to them; secondly, a Christian 
Church involves and implies the acknowledgment of Christ 
as head, with the love and reverence to Him which the 
word discipleship properly expresses. A National Church 
should doubtless be founded upon the broadest basis 
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possible, and should not exclude any congregation whatever 
of earnest worshipping people. Congregations which desire 
to be Christian will naturally have liberty to be so; those 
which prefer a broader basis, whether Jewish, or any other 
form of monotheism, should have equal liberty to stand 
upon that. In either case there is a firm and definite 
foundation,—religious Faith in the one case, embodying 
itself in religious worship, which implies, even though it 
may not formulate, a Creed of a deep and comprehensive 
kind ; and Christian Faith in the other case, which carries 
in it not only the same element of religion, but also the 
recognition of Christ with all that this involves; each 
worshipping assembly (or church) being free to define its 
religious and its Christian faith for itself, or also to hold it 
in its own way without precise definition, and that, too, 
without the permission or the control of any external 
power whatever. 

And, surely, sentiments of faith and devotion towards 
God, of reverence and discipleship towards Christ, might be 
trusted to serve as a sufficient bond of communion, in each 
case. With Christian men loyalty to Christ is nearly akin 
to a personal affection. It is largely made up of admiration 
and sympathy for spiritual excellence felt to be exalted and 
high above us. And feelings of this character, are they not 
better, more persuasive, more constraining, than any verbal 
creed? Indeed, we know that, even where a verbal creed 
exists, it does not always produce a true accord either of 
thought or of sentiment. It may be repeated mechanically, 
without any real depth of living sympathy or conviction ; so 
that, as compared with that spiritual bond just spoken of, 
it may be a feeble and superficial principle, too often serving 
but as a dead weight upon the soul, rather than as an 
elevating and inspiring influence to help and guide a man in 
the way of life. 

It should not be forgotten by those who would build upon 
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the teaching of the Christian master, that no dogmatic 
creed has been laid down within the pages of the New Tes- 
tament. Christ himself refrained from this, and taught 
that men should enter into the kingdom of heaven, not by 
saying, “‘ Lord, Lord,” but by practically doing the will of 
God. If then it be impracticable and “‘ anarchical”’ to have 
a Church without dogmatic creeds, even such is the Church, 
as it is left to us by the Master’s own will. Who, more- 
over, shall now undertake to do what He left undone ? to 
act as the dictator, and draw up or select the dogmas of 
faith which shall be essential? To let Parliaments, or Con- 
vocations, or Presbyteries, or ancient Church Fathers do 
this, in such a way as to constrain and do violence to the 
individual conscience, would only be as a going back to 
“ weak and beggarly elements.” 

From such considerations as these it clearly follows that 
great room should exist within the Church of a nation for 
differences of belief, of teaching, and of administration. A 
true and sincere uniformity is impossible; it is precluded by 
the nature and the essential conditions of the case. Nor is it 
even desirable. Men and congregations should be lefts 
therefore, so far as teaching and belief are concerned, to 
group themselves round various centres, according to cir- 
cumstance and sentiment, much as they do now. But in 
this there would be no real or permanent loss of power, but 
only gain. Freedom to think, and to speak out the results 
of honest thinking, could not fail to be advantageous to the 
Church and the country, in religion as in everything else. 
The mass of the people, too, would feel that their appointed 
teachers did not, at all events, hold the doctrines they 
taught merely in an official, imposed, or non-natural sense, 
but with real and earnest conviction ; while the guidance of 
men who were really free to speak what they really thought, 
would be all the more gladly accepted by those who might 
feel themselves unable to inquire and judge for themselves. 
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I will now venture to add to the foregoing remarks the 
more distinct expression of my own belief that of the two 
methods of settling this great controversy, that by disestab- 
lishment, and that by a large and equitable comprehension, 
the latter is the better alternative—the better, at least, for a 
people which professes to be a religious people. In the long 
run, I cannot doubt, it would prove to be the wiser and the 
nobler policy, and the one, therefore, which is the most 
worthy of a great nation. What I mean to recommend 
may be stated very briefly, thus :—It is, that we should make 
the National Church co-extensive with the religious portion 
of the nation, leaving to each section of it, and indeed to 
each congregation, full liberty of thought and of confession. 
At the same time, retain existing endowments of every 
kind for the religious uses for which they have been insti- 
tuted and handed down to us. Continue to employ the 
resources which we have, as they have hitherto been em- 
ployed—supplementing them so far as necessary from and 
by the voluntary offerings of the congregations. The Eng- 
lish people are, on the whole—must we not say ?—a religious 
people, and are likely to remain so. They need, therefore, 
religious institutions and services, churches and chapels and 
colleges for the education of ministers. And the means of 
providing for these have, to a large extent, been left in our 
hands by our forefathers, voluntary gifts of their piety. They 
have been left, in the main, not for the use of a section only 
of the English people, but for the benefit of the entire 
nation. Why not continue to apply them to the ends for 
which they were intended ? 

Many will reply by telling us to trust to voluntary 
zeal, and to abandon the ancient endowments to other uses. 
I confess, I shrink from this, on the simple ground of 
prudent expediency ; and when I think of the poorness of 
the results from this method in multitudes of cases, of the 
miserable pittances on which ministers have often to subsist, 
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and the difficulty there is, from time to time, in raising 
needed funds for necessary purposes, I think I see clearly 
that it will be a huge mistake to abandon, that is, to divert 
to- other uses, the national means which have come down to 
us from the past, and to leave the support of religion in the 
country entirely to the goodwill, or the fitful zeal, of volun- 
tary contributors. Voluntary help will still, indeed, be 
required, and largely required, to supplement existing 
funds ; but it would clearly tend to the stability, the 
orderly working, and the general efficiency of the great 
institution of a Church truly National, if at least its foun- 
dations were laid in the continued employment of the con- 
siderable national resources which already exist and are 
available for the purpose. 

To this proposal a special objection will be raised, of 
which I may be expected to take some notice. This plan of 
allowing all churches and sects to participate in national 
funds and privileges is tantamount to the endowment of 
Error, manifold error. Some of the religious bodies are 
manifestly wrong; they cannot all be right; yet all would 
alike and equally share in the advantages of national 
recognition. 

This objection loses its force when it is remembered that 
freedom of thought, of speech, and of profession would be 
the legal right of every congregation and its ministers—the 
acceptance of this great privilege being assured to them, and 
even made an essential condition of participation in national 
funds and privileges. A true liberty of thought and speech, 
such as is not at present possessed by the churches, could 
only lead, as a great practical influence and tendency, to the 
destruction of error and the establishment of truth. Error 
is indeed, without doubt, more or less present in every form of 
humen teaching ; but with freedom to think, to discuss, and 
to avow, carefully provided for, must it not be gradually 
detected and cast away? It is not men’s interest, whether 
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as churches or as individuals, to rest in false doctrine, either 
in religion or anything else. Their evident interest, their 
natural right, is to find out the Truth, and hold it fast. This 
right and interest it would be that was permanently upheld 
and endowed, not the perishable element which must by its 
own nature fall away and disappear before the investigation 
of free and sincere minds. A real liberty, therefore, to think 
and to profess being assumed to exist, it is not Error that is 
endowed at all, but only Truth—the truth which is held in 
each given case, and which, being what it is, must in the 
end stand firm and abide. How can any one doubt this who 
is a devout man, and a believer in the sanctity and the 
power of all that is right and true ? 

Another important consequence would attend the change 
above proposed. A man whose mind had been opened to 
the admission of new light would not on that account be 
liable to be displaced from his position in church or chapel, 
would not feel himself bound to resign his office, because, 
perchance, the Spirit from on high had touched kis soul, 
and brought him to see some things otherwise than as they 
appear in established creeds and other ancient forms of 
doctrine. Such cases as these are not unknown to churches 
—or chapels* either !—and under the prevailing systems they 
will not fail to recur from time to time. Would it not be a 
manifest gain to the world if their occurrence could now at 
last be rendered an impossibility ? 

In the foregoing remarks no attempt has been made to 
discuss the question of Disestablishment in detail, or to 
estimate the difference between the policy which it involves 
and that which is here proposed. The former subject has, 
however, been alluded to, and it may be permitted, therefore, 
in a few concluding words, to express a doubt as to the con- 
sequences of that course of policy, if carried out. Is it quite 
clear that disestablishment will lead to the religious equality 

* For example, in the Huddersfield Chapel case, not many months ago. 
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for which those who are demanding it are no doubt anxious ? 
Will it not be productive for a long period, and even asa 
chronic condition, of too much of spiritual unrest and 
antagonism throughout the nation? It will certainly add 
another great sect—perhaps more than one—to the many 
sects which already exist. The country will be given up to 
a rivalry of “‘ denominations ” greater than ever—of denomi- 
nations competing with each other for popular support— 
each, too probably, shutting itself up more closely than 
before within the limits of its own set of doctrinal beliefs,— 
the “‘ struggle for existence’ not always in this case ending 
in the survival of the fittest. 

Meantime, the munificent endowments, now by the will 
of the nation set apart for the religious education of the 
people, will be turned to other uses. One great sect, that 
of the Disestablished Church, starting from its vantage 
ground of long-existing endowment and privilege, will still 
overshadow all others, and the Nonconformists, it is much 
to be feared, will be as far as ever from a true equality, 
The very possession of ancient churches and cathedrals— 
into which it is scarcely possible to see how other religious 
bodies can be admitted—will give a great and manifest 
superiority to the present Church of England, even when it 
has undergone the process of ‘“‘ disestablishment and disen- 
dowment.” It will, without doubt, be the Church of 
England still. It will still so call itself—not without 
reason—and in that character it can have no possible rival. 
It will remain and be recognised as the sole and legitimate 
owner of all the numberless traditions and glories of that 
ancient church. The Nonconformists, by their own act, 
will have cut themselves off from these, and given them up 
toothers. This they will have done, instead of claiming their 
rightful share in the common inheritance ; instead of taking 
their place within the shelter of the common fold, and par- 
ticipating, as most probably they might do if they would, 
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on equal terms, in the privileges which, by national law, 
are the common property of Englishmen. All this of their 
own choice they will have abandoned, and so while “ dis- 
establishing’”’ others they will surely gain but little of 
either grace or glory for themselves. 

But it is idle to forecast the future, and many will think 
such anticipations but the expression of groundless and un- 
reasonable fear or prejudice. Perhaps they are so; and 
therefore let me close these remarks with words of hope 
and trust in which, without doubt, religious men of every 
name will heartily join: that the great change, whenever it 
comes and whatever the form it may take, may be wisely 
and righteously made, and may tend effectually to the 
peace, the unity, the renewed and lasting prosperity, of our 
common country. 


G. VANcE SMITH. 





WESTCOTT AND HORT’S GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


HE year 1881 will henceforth be held to mark an 
epoch in the history of English New Testament 
study. It has given us, in the Revised Version, the result of 
the labour of a large body of competent scholars extended 
through ten and a half years,—a labour with a definite and 
practical aim, and a result which commends itself to the 
interest of a vast Bible-reading public. An interest and 
expectation equally keen, though restricted to a smaller 
circle, greeted the simultaneous appearance of the Greek 
Text which had long been looked for at the hands of 
Doctors Westcott and Hort, followed after an interval of 
three months by an Introduction, in which the purpose 
and methods of their critical procedure are set forth. We 
learn that we have in the volumes before us the issue of a 
task undertaken as long ago as the spring of 1853, and since 
that time ‘‘ never laid more than partially aside.” Suc- 
cessive instalments of the text now given to the public have 
been in the hands of a small number of eminent scholars, 
including the members of the New Testament Revision 
Company, since 1871. The high value attached to our 
editors’ labours by those best qualified to express an opinion, 
has long been notorious among Biblical students—if from 
no private source, at least from the judicial statement of 


* The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text revised by 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton Jonn Antuony Hort, D.D. 
(Vol. I., Text. Vol. IL., Introduction, Appendix.) Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1881. 
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Dr. Scrivener, who while writing, in 1874, had before him 
only the Text of the Gospels (with a temporary Preface of 
28 pages), Acts, and Catholic epistles. 

So far as appears from their Preface, the editors have not 
made any great additions of their own to the mass of collated 
materials for the revision of the sacred text. Those which exist 
ready at hand have been verified as far as possible, and the 
whole mass of evidence, both documentary and internal, has 
been thoroughly and deliberately weighed by them, separately 
and in conference, with an amount of care and diligence that 
have been hitherto unexampled. Hence it follows that even 
when full Prolegomena shall have been provided, and the 
Appendix of select various readings and discussions upon them 
added, the work will still convey to an uninitiated reader but a 
feeble notion of the time and thought which have been freely 
bestowed upon it, and that too by men who are in every way fit 
for the task they have undertaken. 

It will be the aim of the present Article briefly to state 
the problem presented to the textual critic in the present 
day, and the principles upon which the editors have dealt 
with it, as set forth in the Introduction, and illustrated in 
the Appendix now before us. These are from the pen of Dr. 
Hort, but they represent ‘‘a combination of purely inde- 
pendent operations’ carried on by each editor, and only 
made subject of conference between them when results were 
at least provisionally attained. Points of difference were 
discussed on paper, and, where necessary, repeatedly dis- 
cussed, till either agreement or final difference (marked in 
the text by alternative readings, in the Appendix by 
bracketed and initialled clauses), was reached. Seldom, if 
ever, have any fellow-labourers succeeded in holding the 
balance between independence and coalition with so steady 
a hand. The aim of Drs. Westcott and Hort may be 
characterised as distinctly ideal. It is ‘‘to present exactly 
the original words of the New Testament, so far as they 
can now be determined from surviving documents.” Their 
work is not one of emendation. They renounce at the out- 


2—2 
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set all allegiance to the Received, or any other, text, and 
apply themselves at once to documentary evidence, ‘‘ no 
account being taken of any printed edition.” 

The student of the New Testament can never sufficiently 
marvel at the enduring importance attached to the Received 
Text, and the slenderness of the claims upon which it is 
founded. Its origines are to be found in the two earliest 
printed texts, the Erasmian and the Complutensian. 
The latter, printed in 1514, was not issued until 1520 ; it 
waited for the issue of the great Polyglot of Cardinal 
Ximenes, of which it formed the fifth volume. Meanwhile, 
in 1516, Erasmus’s first edition appeared at Basel, the result 
of ten months of literary hack-work, undertaken by contract 
with Frobenius, the printer, and of which its editor said that 
it was ‘‘ shot headlong from the press, rather than edited.”’ 
It was, in spite of its defects and typographical errors, a 
great commercial success ; four ‘more editions * were called 
for within the lifetime of Erasmus, the later freely amended 
from the Complutensian. 

An Erasmian text with Complutensian modifications, 
varied by occasional adoptions of “fresh readings from 
MSS. chiefly of a common late type,”—such, in the judg- 
ment of Drs. Westcott and Hort, is the character of the 
text issued from the press for three or four generations :— 


After a while this arbitrary and uncritical variation gave way 
to @ comparative fixity equally fortuitous, having no more 
trustworthy basis than the external beauty of two editions 
brought out by famous printers, a Paris folio of 1550, edited 
and printed by R. Estienne, and an Elzevir (Leyden) 24mo, of 
1624, 1633, &c., repeating an unsatisfactory revision of Estienne’s 
mainly Erasmian text made by the reformer Beza + (II. p. 12). 


* 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535. Erasmus died 1536. It is said that of the first 
edition, 3,300 copies were printed. Dr. Scrivener, however, makes this the 
total of the first.and second editions together. (Introd. p. 384.) 

+ The intermediate text of Beza is estimated to differ from that of 
Stephens in more than fifty places, while between the Elzevir of 1624 and 
that of Stephens, Dr. Scrivener has noted 287 variations. (Introd. 392.) 
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The brothers Elzevir contributed to this fortuitous fixity 
by the declaration that their edition presented the “ text 
now received by all” (textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus 
receptum, in quo nihil immutatum aut corruptum damus). 
The Elzevir Text has consequently become the Received 
Text on the Continent, though in England the name is 
applied to that of Stephens’s Editio Regia of 1550, which 
maintained its position as a standard in this country. The 
importance of the Received Text depends on no intrinsic 
merits of its own, but upon the fact that, for the sake of 
convenience, freshly-discovered MSS. have been generally 
collated with it, and their characteristic readings displayed 
as variations from it.* 

This will be obvious when we glance at the MS. authori- 
ties which underlie the Received Text. The great uncials, 
the manuscripts which by their age and excellence com- 
mand the respect of the critic, whose symbols stud the 
page of the most rudimentary modern critical edition of 
the New Testament, are conspicuous by their absence, 
Money for the purchase of MSS. was not wanting to 
Ximenes, as it was to Erasmus. We hear of Hebrew MSS. 
obtained at a cost of 4,000 ducats; of Latin MSS. of the 
seventh or eighth century; but at present it seems impos- 
sible to suppose that even the further researches of Prof. F. 
Delitzsch will greatly add to the authority of the Complu- 
tensian Greek Text.+ A Codex Rhodianus of the Epistles, 
the only one mentioned by Stunica, who appears to have had 
most to do with the later portions of the New Testament, 
has disappeared, or has not been identified. It was long 


* To this may be added, as an element of its influence, its relation to our 
Authorised Version, which, however, from its reference to former transla- 
tions, probably represents in some degree almost every Greek Text from 
Erasmus to Beza. 

+ F. Dexirzscu : Studies in the Complutensian Polyglot. I. S. BercEr: 
La Bible au 16iéme Siecle, p. 51. It seems to be anticipated that further 
research may prove a connection between the Complutensian Text and 
uncials S and U, and cursives Evv. 51 and 234. 
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supposed that Ximenes had received valuable assistance 
from the Vatican Library, and possibly that the great 
Vatican Codex (B) had been lent him for the purposes of 
his edition. But Vercellone declares that the only parch- 
ments that went to Alcala from Rome were two MSS. of the 
Septuagint. It is possible that collations of many MSS., 
including B, may have been sent to the Cardinal or to 
Stunica ; just possible, too, that the Vatican Ottobonian 
MS. (Actt. 162) of the fifteenth century, ‘‘ the only unsus- 
pected witness among the Greek MSS. for the celebrated 
text, 1 John v. 7,”* may at least have furnished the Com- 
plutensian scholars with the Greek of the “ Three Heavenly 
Witnesses.” 

However poor, from our point of view, were the resources 
of Alcala, those of Basel were far scantier. Erasmus had 
to borrow what MSS. he could find on the spot. Three 
were lent him by the Dominicans, one by a local printer; 
and his array of authorities stood, at best, as follows :—T wo 
MSS. of the gospels—of these he unfortunately made most 
use of the worse, a fifteenth century copy, for which the 
monks had paid only two Rhenish florins, “‘ and dear enough 
too,”’ said J. D. Michaelis; the other was a beautiful little 
illuminated MS. of at least two or three centuries earlier. 
This latter also contained the Acts and Epistles; but of 
these, two other MSS. were at hand (Actt. 2 and 4), and 
perhaps a fourth (Paul 7), for the Epistles of Paul, none 
of them older than the thirteenth century. Of the Apoca- 
lypse, Erasmus had but one MS., which he had borrowed 
of Reuchlin, a writing probably of the tenth century, in 
which the text is almost undistinguishably intermingled 
with the commentary of Andreas. It was (or is, for the 
MS. was rediscovered by Delitzsch in 1861) mutilated in 
the last page, and comes to a stop in the middle of the 
word David, in ch. xxii. 16. Erasmus completed the text 


* Scrivener, Introd., p. 233. 
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for his edition by turning the Vulgate Latin of the re- 
maining verses into Greek; even when the Complutensian 
furnished the means of displacing this makeshift, he did 
not avail himself of it,* and his extemporised readings still 
affect the Received Text. 

So far we have noted a scant employment of cursive 
MSS. only, and none of greater antiquity than the tenth 
century. As we approach the texts of Stephens, Beza, and 
the Elzevirs, the great uncials gradually come into view.t 
Of the five, which now occupy the front rank, the last (D) 
is the first to appear. A collation of this MS., then in 
Italy, was supplied to R. Stephens, and used by him in his 
edition of 1550, the only other uncial employed by him 
being L of the Gospels, then, as now, in Paris. In 1562, 
Codex D came into the possession of Theodore Beza, and 
was used in his editions of the Greek Testament, though 
but sparingly. Beza was alarmed at the peculiarities of his 
MS., especially in the Gospel of Luke; and when he 
presented it to the University of Cambridge, it was with a 
warning that it should be kept safe rather than made public. 
It was, however, collated by Archbishop Usher for 
Walton’s Polyglot (1657), a work whose appearance marks 
the beginning of ‘‘ the preparation for effectual criticism,” 
and the first result of an impulse given to New Testament 
study in England by the arrival of the Alexandrian MS. (A). 

* Though he inserted 1 John v. 7, under pressure from the advocates of 
the Complutensian, in his edition of 1522 ; but he was particularly sensitive 
toany charge of heresy on the Doctrine of the Trinity. He was subse- 
quently accused, as M. Bonet-Maury has recently pointed out, of being the 


source of the Antitrinitarianism which made its appearance among the 
Dutch Anabaptists. 

+ It may be useful to remind the reader that the uncial (separate 
capitals) writing was employed down to the tenth century ; cursive, or run- 
ning hand, came into vse a century earlier. So that the use of uncials, 
especially for Church books, overlaps the use of cursive character. 

t Viz. :" &. (Aleph) Sinaiticus [IV. cent.]. A. Alexandrinus [V. cent.], in 
the Brit. Mus. B. Vaticanus [IV. cent.]. C. Ephraemi [V. cent.]. D. 
Bezae [VI. cent. ], Cambridge. 
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This was sent as a present to Charles I. by Cyril Lucar, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in 1628. Its readings appear 
at the foot of the Greek text on Walton’s page, and his 
critical apparatus includes readings from at least a dozen 
new sources, almost exclusively cursives. In 1707, a fort- 
night before his decease, Dr. Mill gave to the world his 
edition, which embodied the results of a lifetime spent in 
careful study. A surprising advance in the number of 
manuscripts used is made manifest by the list of Mill’s 
authorities furnished by Dr. Scrivener,* which enumerates 
at least seventy cursives, besides A, D, three new uncials, 
and a collation of B. Four years later, Kiister (Neocorus) 
republished Mill’s Testament at Rotterdam, with additional 
readings from twelve fresh MSS., including the great Paris 
palimpsest (C). In 1730, Wetstein published his Prolego- 
mena, followed in 1751-2 by his Testament. He gave to 
the MSS., a vast proportion of which he had collated 
himself, the notation by which they are now cited ; his list 
includes (if we count separately the four parts into which 
the New Testament is divided)+ 33 uncials, and 258 
cursives. 

To give even a similarly brief summary of the labours of 
Matthaei, Alter, Birch, and Scholz in the same field would 
lead us too far into details of discovery and collation. 
Within the present century this labour has been prosecuted 
with remarkable diligence and success by Tischendorf and 
Tregelles, both deceased, and by Dr. Scrivener, our greatest 
living authority on New Testament MSS., especially 
cursives. The romance of discovery was restored to this 
department of study by the adventurous, and finally 
triumphant, efforts of Tischendorf to obtain possession of 
the great Manuscript which for fifteen years he believed to 

* Introduction, p. 398. 

t+ Viz.:—(1) Gospels; (2) Acts and Catholic Epistles; (3) Paulin 


Epistles; (4) Apocalypse. This order, which is general in MSS., is 
retained by W. and H. 
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be in the possession of the monks of the Convent of St. 
Catharine on Mount Sinai, and his ultimate success in 
bringing the precious codex to St. Petersburg in 1859. 

The circle of the great uncials being thus completed up to 
the present date, we may now (with the aid of Dr. Scrivener’s 
summary)* take stock of the manuscript resources at present 
available. There are known and catalogued 56 uncial 
MSS., and 623 cursive, of the Gospels; 14 uncial, and 232 
cursive, of the Acts and Catholic Epistles; 15 uncial, and 
283 cursive, of St. Paul; 5 uncial, and 105 cursive, of the 
Apocalypse. Adding a number of lectionaries, or service- 
books containing New Testament lessons, uncial and 
cursive, and deducting double or treble enumerations of 
MSS. containing more than one of the four divisions, 
Wwe arrive at a result of 1,763 several MSS. of the 
whole, or of some portion, of the Greek Testament. This 
profusion of MS. resources will explain why it is mainly in 
connection with the New Testament that textual criticism 
has assumed the proportions of a science. Many ancient 
texts depend on three or four MSS., while, we believe, the 
History of Paterculus, the Octavius of Minucius Felix, the 
Epistle to Diognetus, and the Instructions of Commodianus 
have each been edited from a single MS. 

John Owen charged Brian Walton with taking upon him- 
self to correct the Scriptures, which are the word of God, 
and with having, by the publication of his Polyglot, taken 
away all certainty about truth. How impossible must it 
at first sight appear to be, to determine among the thou- 
sands of variations noted between the readings of so vast a 
mass of MSS., the original words of the New Testament ! 
Yet for more than a century the task to which Drs. West- 
cott and Hort have set their hands has been attempted again 
and again. Some editors, indeed, have tried so to modify 


* Introduction, p. 269. See Mr. Hammond’s useful table, Outlines of 
Textual Criticism, p. 26. 
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the aim proposed as to exchange the ideal for what they 
believed to be practical ; others have endeavoured to choose 
from the whole number of manuscripts (to which must be 
added, as resources for the construction of a text, the 
evidence furnished by early versions of the New Testament 
in various languages, and by quotations in the Christian 
Fathers) certain which might prove in the main to be safe 
guides to the earliest attainable text. Thus Bentley was at 
one time persuaded that the correction by MS. authority of 
the Received Text, and of the Latin Vulgate, would estab- 
lish such marvellous similarity between the two, that we 
might be sure that we had the text from which Jerome 
made his translation in the fourth century. 

This point, and this only, Lachmann thought it was pos- 
sible for criticism to attain, on the authority of a few 
selected uncials, selected MSS. of the old Latin and Vulgate 
versions, and selected Fathers: he promised no ideal text, 
but one as correct as a Christian living in the fourth cen- 
tury would be likely to buy, and no more. Almost equally 
subjective was Dr. Tregelles’ selection of authorities, though 
it was far from being so narrow as Lachmann’s, yet, 
involving as it did an almost wholesale rejection of the testi- 
mony of cursives, it was nearly as capricious. The result 
of these and similar endeavours at selection has been a 
general discrediting of ‘‘ plans for abridging the labour of 
investigation,” and the recent strong affirmation of the 
critical principle that ‘‘ every element of evidence must be 
allowed its full weight.” * 

It is obvious that, however independent may be the 
labours of a critic in the present day, he has not to com- 
mence his work absolutely de novo. The experience of 
scholars has led to the tabulation of certain results, com- 
monly called Canons of Textual Criticism, external and 
internal, which, as they are generalisations from observa- 

: * Hammond. Outlines, p. 94. 
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tions made in various fields, are applicable, in some degree, 
to the investigation of any literature extant in manuscript. 
And further, the same kind of observation has led to the 
classification of errors found to be inseparable from the 
work of the copyist—unconscious errors of sight, hearing, 
memory (shown in the omission or repetition of a syllable, 
or the passing from a word in one line to the same word in 
the next, the intervening words being omitted)—which, 
when the copy in which they occurred came to be used as 
an exemplar by subsequent copyists, propagated themselves, 
and often led to fatal corruption of the text by prompting 
unintelligent correction. Thus it is plain that a compari- 
son of only two MSS., provided one be not a copy of the 
other, and both be not copies of the same copy, would 
account for, and eliminate from further critical considera- 
tion a vast proportion of their variations, the probability 
that independent copyists would make the same error in the 
same place being infinitesimally small. Such comparison, 
carried forward on a more extensive scale, naturally leads to 
the attribution of a certain character to each MS.: it dis- 
covers a proneness to one class of clerical error, exemption 
from error of another kind. This character assumes posi- 
tive features, and becomes more determined, when the 
conscious action of the scribe, as revealed in his work, is 
taken into account. He betrays, it may be, a mental 
tendency to amplify, even to paraphrase; or to draw 
parallel, but not identical, passages into uniformity ;. or 
again, we find him concise where others are diffuse, obscure 
where others are smooth and easy. 

We are prepared, then, to pass from what our editors 
term Internal Evidence of Readings, to Internal Evidence 
of Documents.* We cannot deal conclusively with each 
textual variation as it meets us. If we should attempt to 
do so at this stage of our inquiry, it must be upon one of 

* W. and H., I. 548, II. 30. 
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the following grounds :—(1) Preponderance of mere number 
among the available MS. authorities, a principle which 
might lead us to the absurdity of arraying MSS. of a 
common late type against the early texts, or of counting as 
independent witnesses copies which on examination betray 
a common origin.* (2) Deference to a select number of 
authorities ; but the age of a MS. not being in itself a suffi- 
cient criterion of its critical value, we are not yet in a 
position to make effectually such a selection. Moreover, 
such a limitation might prove abortive (as it occasionally 
did in the widely different schemes of Griesbach and Lach- 
mann), when the testimony of the selected authorities 
proves inconclusive or hopelessly at variance, and a deter- 
minant, confessedly of inferior authority in itself, has to be 
sought outside the judicial circle, to settle the difference. 
(3) Intrinsic Probability: + the certainty, or presumption, 
in the mind of the critic that the author must have said 
this, and could not have said that. Such moral or subjec- 
tive consideration, while it cannot be banished from Biblical 
any more than from any other literary study, appears to be 
entirely outside the pale of purely textual criticism. To 
this, as to conjectural emendation, recourse must only be 
had in case of individual dissatisfaction with the best attain- 
able reading; and in its application the scholar, however 
highly qualified, speaks only for himself. The application 
of such a canon of Internal Evidence as that laid down by 
Mr. McClellan}—viz., That no reading can possibly be 
original which contradicts the context of the passage or the 
tenor of the writing, must in every case depend upon pre- 
conceived ideas concerning the writing and its author, and 
may open the doors to emendation at least as subjective as 
that of the text of Zschylus by Mr. George Burges. Only 
when documentary attestation has said its last word do 


* W. and H., IT. 42-3. + W. and H., IT. 20. 
t The New Testament, &c., Vol. I., 1875, p. xxxv. 
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subjective considerations demand a respectful hearing ; then 
the principle of congruity may make us legitimately doubt 
whether we have, in this passage or that, the ipsissima 
verba of Jesus or of Paul;* but, from the nature of the 
case, conclusive demonstration is impossible. 

As we are now fairly within the domain of our editors’ 
special and independent method, we will endeavour to mark 
the line of their procedure by frequent citation of Dr. 
Hort’s own words. We have already seen the insufficiency 
of ‘Internal Evidence of Readings ”’ :— 


A moment’s consideration of the process of transmission 
shows how precarious it is to attempt to judge which of two or 
more readings is the most likely to be right, without considering 
which of the attesting documents or combinations of documents 
are the most likely to convey an unadulterated transcript of the 
original text; in other words, in dealing with matter purely 
traditional, to ignore the relative antecedent credibility of wit- 
nesses, and trust exclusively to our own inward power of 
singling out the true readings from among their counterfeits, 
wherever we see them. . . . The comparative trustworthi- 
ness of documentary authorities constitutes a fresh class of facts 
at least as pertinent as any with which we have hitherto been 
dealing, and much less likely to be misinterpreted by personal 
surmises. The first step towards obtaining a sure foundation is 
a consistent application of the principle that KNOWLEDGE oF 


DOCUMENTS SHOULD PRECEDE FINAL JUDGEMENT UPON READINGS 
(II. 31). 


To the required knowledge of a document both external 
evidence and internal character contribute. Under the 
first head comes the determination of the date, which, if 
the scribe has given no direct indication,t must be esti- 
mated from the style of writing, the material employed, 

* Of course, the sphere of the higher criticism is here entered, as, ¢.g., 
when we estimate the relation of the recorded discourses to the actua 


words of Jesus; the probability of his allusion to Gentiles, Matt. vi. 7, 32, 
or the appropriateness to its position of John iv. 22. 


+ The earliest dated MS. of the New Testament (S of the Gospels) is 
of the year 949. 
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presence or absence of breathings, accents, punctuation- 
marks, division into lessons or sections, &c. But when the 
skill of the expert in this department has fixed an approxi- 
mate date, it must be remembered still that relative anti- 
quity, while furnishing a presumption as to the relative 
freedom of a MS. from the corruptions that seem insepar- 
able from repeated copyings,.is by no means a final ground 
of preference. An examination of readings must now be 
undertaken, not for the purpose of adjudicating upon them 
one by one, but for the sake of arriving at an estimate of 
the character of the scribe and his performance. Here, 
as in any inductive science, a majority of observed cases 
will furnish a generalisation which, when applied to the 
remaining minority of cases which did not seem at first 
to be contributing to its formation, will now be found to 
derive fresh exemplification from them.* The application, 
however, of this threefold process brings us face to face 
with new elements of difficulty. 


The use of Internal Evidence of Documents has uncertainties 

of its own, some of which can be removed or materially 
diminished by special care and patience in the second and third 
stages of the process, while others are inherent, and cannot be 
touched without the aid of a fresh kind of evidence. They all 
arise from the fact that texts are, in one sense or another, not 
absolutely homogeneous. Internal knowledge of documents that 
are compared with each other should include all their chief 
characteristics, and these can only imperfectly be summed up 
under a broad statement of comparative excellence. 
General estimates of comparative excellence are at once shown 
to be insufficient by the fact that excellence itself is of various 
kinds; a document may be ‘good’ in one respect and ‘bad’ 
in another. The distinction between soundness and correctness, 
for instance, lies on the surface. One MS. will transmit a sub- 
stantially pure text disfigured by the blunders of a careless scribe, 
another will reproduce a deeply adulterated text with smooth 
faultlessness (II. 35, 36). 


* W. and H., II. 33. 
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Not only, therefore, must the scribe’s proneness to clerical 
error or conscious variation be accurately estimated, and 
prevented from unduly affecting the estimate formed of the 
deeper qualities of the MS.; but the question of homoge- 
neousness opens another range of inquiry. 


We have no right to assume without verification the use of 
the same exemplar, or exemplars, from the first page to the last. 
A document containing more books than one may have been 
transcribed either from an exemplar having identical contents, 
or from two or more exemplars each of which contained a 
smaller number of books ;* and these successive exemplars may 
have been of very various or unequal excellence (II. 37). 


And, moreover, the simultaneous use by the scribe of two 
or more texts belonging to different lines of transmission 
entails an equal but still more perplexing loss of indi- 
viduality by mixture. The two or more elements of its 
divided personality attach the document to diverse relation- 
ships, and the authority for its readings must be sought 
beyond itself. We are led to the next great step, which 
consists in ceasing to deal with documents as individuals, 
and examining them as ‘“‘ fragments of a genealogical tree 
of transmission.”” Only thus can we hope to account for 
the combinations of agreements and differences which they 
present. 

The more exactly we are able to trace the chief ramifications 
of the tree, and to determine the places of the several documents 
among the branches, the more secure will be the foundations 
laid for a criticism capable of distinguishing the original text 
from its successive corruptions. It may be laid down then 
emphatically, as a second principle, that ALL TRUSTWORTHY 
RESTORATION OF CORRUPTED TEXTS IS FOUNDED ON THE STUDY 


OF THEIR HISTORY, that is, of the relations of descent or affinity 
which connect the several documents (II. 40, cf. I. 544). 


In despair of being able to give an exposition more 


* Cf. p. 268. “Itis, indeed, quite uncertain to whatextent the whole New 
Testament was ever included in a single volume in Ante-Nicene times,” 
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concise than Dr. Hort’s of the method and results of this 
study, we must limit ourselves henceforward to dealing with 
them rather by sample than by extract or summary. Our 
editors are not profuse in illustration, and the processes so 
often repeated in detail during their long labour reappear, 
for the most part, in formula upon their pages. 

The cases in which the descent of one from another, or 
an absolutely similar relation, to a common source, can be 
confidently predicated of existing MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment, are very rare. More often, when a certain family 
character marks off a number of documents into a group, 
we discriminate, first, a common element which may be 
ascribed to the general relation of all to an ultimate 
common ancestor; next, cases of agreement among certain 
members of the group, where all the other members differ, 
which mark off a smaller circle as having common relation 
to an ancestor lower down in the line of transmission. It 
may turn out that several generations are represented 
within the family group; and not only will familiar errors 
of transcription reveal themselves as the text passes from 
stage to stage, but a number of other variations will be 
accounted for by reference to an older reading in which 
the germs of all alike may be detected. Hence “a wide 
and helpful suppression of readings that cannot be right.” 

But it rarely happens that the variations are limited to 
those which could have been originated by transmission in 
one line. A document may present evidence of a second 
line of ancestry. This may be manifested by the frag- 
mentary appearance of readings regarded as characteristic 
of a distinct group either substituted for, or combined with, 
those which mark the group to which it is in the main 
allotted. Such combination or conflation is the first ground 
of their primary grouping of documents with which our 
editors deal at length. The simplest instances of conflation 
are afforded by such a passage as Acts vi. 8, wkere docu- 
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mentary attestation being divided between ‘“‘ full of grace ”’ 
and ‘‘full of faith,’ one MS. (E,) reads “full of grace 
and faith.” Or Mark vi. 56, where a similar dilemma 
between ‘‘in the market-places” and “in the. streets ” is 
evaded, in one Latin MS., by the modified combination, 
‘in the market-place and in the streets.”* No reader can 
entertain a doubt as to the later origin and double or mixed 
derivation of the conflate reading; it is evidently a case in 
which, according to Griesbach’s canon, the shorter reading 
is to be preferred to the longer. Drs. Westcott and Hort 
maintain that u text (which they denominate the Syrian), 
represented by a very large group of MSS. versions and 
Fathers, reveals unmistakably this character of mizture, 
and consequent dependence upon, and posteriority to, two 
texts represented by two other groups. We select two 
instances from the number cited.t 


Luxe xxiv. 53. First simple reading. évroyduvres tov Oedv. 
‘‘blessing God.”—Rev. Version (4 BCL). Second 
simple reading. divodvytes Tov Oeov. “ praising God.” (D 
and several Old Latin MSS.) Third (conflate) reading. 
dwobvtes Kal evroyovvTes tov Oeov. “praising and 
blessing God.” Auth. Vers. (A, with a mass of later 
uncials, cursives, some Latin and two Syriac versions. 
Received Text.) 

xi. 54. First simple reading. évedpevovtes dautov 
Onpedoai te ex Tod oTopatos avTov. “laying wait for 
him to catch something out of his mouth.” R.V. ( BL). 
Second simple reading. {nrodvtes ahopuyy tia AnBeiv 
autév iva edpwow xatnyophoat avtod. ‘“ seeking some 
pretext to take hold of him that they might find (where- 
with) to accuse him.” (D) Third (conflate) reading. 
évedpevovtes autov, Sntodvires Onpedoai te ex Tov 
oTopatos avTov, va Katnyopjowow avtov. “‘ Laying 
wait for him, (and) seeking to catch something out of his 
mouth that they might accuse him.” A.V. (AC, a mass 
of uncials and cursives. Vulgate Syriac and Latin. Re- 
ceived Text.) 


* W. and H. II. 94. + W. and H. II. 99, es” 
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The extension of this inquiry leads to some very signifi- 
cant results. Codex Alexandrinus (A) continues to range 
itself, with the late uncials and cursives, and the later Syriac 
version (Harklean) on the side of the third, or conflate, 
reading—often accompanied by C, never by x, B, or D. 
The first simple reading is that of B and L, and generally 
of » ; the second that of D generally, supported occasionally 
by s, and, among versions, most frequently by the Old 
Latin. Hence three primary groups, the first-named and 
latest being the Syrian—i.e., that which represents “the 
dominant Antiochian or Graeco-Syrian text of the second 
half of the fourth century,” largely identical with that used 
by Chrysostom in his homilies. The group led by the 
Graeco-Latin D has long been recognised as ‘‘ Western,” 
though Drs. Westcott and Hort are disposed to suspect 
that the Western text took its rise in North-Western Syria 
or Asia Minor. The Non-Western Pre-Syrian text our 
editors decline to designate as Alexandrian* (the term 
which has hitherto obtained), reserving this to describe 
readings whose local origin is attested by the Alexandrian 
Fathers, while in their judgment, B, with its probable 
descendant L, and 8 stand apart, on a level of their own, 
in exceptionally close relation to a neutral and original 
text. 

Our editors’ determination of primary groups invests 
with renewed interest the views of those scholars who have 
preceded them in this particular field. Their general con- 
firmation of Griesbach’s results (though not of his criticism 
in detail), will do much to draw attention back to the 
labours of that great scholar, and to bring “ principles of 
grouping” once more from the outside to the very centre 
of New Testament study. Bengel (1734) proposed to divide 
the documents known to him into two classes, Asiatic and 
African, again distinguishing under the latter heading two 

* W. and H. IT. 129. 
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“nations” or families, represented typically by A and the 
Old Latin version respectively. The three resultant groups 
were renamed by Griesbach (1796), Byzantine or Constan- 
tinopolitan, Alexandrian, and Western, and he certainly 
at one time hoped that final determination of an original 
text might be attained by the exhibition in any particular 
instance of two groups uniting their testimony against the 
third. Hug, in his “theory of recensions,” endeavoured to 
arrive at more precision with regard to the dates, places, 
and personages with which the origination of these groups 
might be connected. He supposed that the ‘ Western 
text’ was a xow? éxdocw, or Vulgate edition ; that this 
was revised in three different lands. Applying a passage 
in Jerome, he attributes an Alexandrian recension (Gries- 
bach’s Alexandrian) to Hesychius, and allots to it BC L; 
another (Griesbach’s Constantinopolitan) he supposes to 
have been made at Antioch by Lucianus, and to be repre- 
sented by EF GHSV; while a third was made on the 
soil of Palestine, and is represented by A K M, the later 
Syrian version, and the readings of Chrysostom; Hug’s 
attribution of this recension to Origen is disproved by 
Origen’s own citations. 

It would obviously involve a stultification of their whole 
method if our editors proposed to use their primary groups 
in the way Griesbach suggested, or to select one as giving a 
pure and original text. Every group points upward and 
beyond itself. The Syrian text is “‘smooth and free from 
surprises ”’ ; itis really a ‘“‘recension”’ made by editors who 
aimed at lucidity and completeness ; as we should expect 
from the extensive presence of conflate readings, it is to be 
accounted for by the convergence of at least two lines of 
transmission, while its readings do not account for variations 
characteristic of other groups. The Western text is 
characterised (as in our instance, Luke xi. 54) by a 

3—2 
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tendency to paraphrase. ‘‘ Words, clauses, and even whole 
sentences, were changed, omitted, and inserted with 
astonishing freedom wherever it seemed that the meaning 
could be brought out with greater force and definiteness.” * 
Our editors conclude that early in the second century 
Western variation had set in; the Apostolic text had its 
securest refuge at Alexandria, but there underwent another 
but slighter series of changes (the Alexandrian readings, 
characterised also by occasional paraphrase, but more by 
clever harmonistic alteration); while an eclectic text, 
having its origin at Antioch, perhaps towards the end of the 
third century, established itself at Constantinople, and 
thenceforward increasingly prevailed. The persecution 
under Diocletian in the beginning of the fourth century was 
accompanied by a vast destruction of MSS.; and when 
reaction set in under Constantine, it was the Antiochian text 
which was propagated, and became the standard New 
Testament of the East.t 

We have already hinted at the exceptional position claimed 
by our editors for sand B. They finds» and B “to stand 
alone in their almost complete immunity from distinctive 
Syrian readings ; s to stand far above all documents except 
B in the proportion which the part of its text neither 
Western nor Alexandrian bears to the rest ; and B to stand 
far above 8 in its apparent freedom from either Western or 
Alexandrian readings” (with a partial exception in the 
Pauline Epistles). They conclude, moreover, that the 
texts of s and B represent two lines of transmission from 
a common original (or probably a collection of exemplars 
of separate portions), ‘‘the date of which cannot be later 
than the early part of the second century, and may well be 
earlier” ; § but surmise that both were written in the West, 


* W. and H. II. 122. + W. and H. II. 139, 142. 
t W. and H. 210. § W. and H. II. 223. 
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probably at Rome; the ancestry of B being Western, of 8 
Alexandrian, in the geographical, not in the textual, sense. * 

We hoped, if time and space permitted, to illustrate by 
citation the influence exerted by the readings common to 
B and » upon the text of Drs. Westcott and Hort, and, 
largely through their text (we may fairly suppose), upon 
the Revised Version. It must, however, suffice us to say 
that of twenty noteworthy passages in one of the Gospels, 
in which our editors vary, with » B, from the Received 
Text, in fourteen cases the text of the Revised Version is 
with them, while in the remaining six their reading is 
noted in the margin. 

The quod erat faciendum of our editors, in reference 
to the problem they proposed to themselves, is thus ex- 
pressed : ‘‘ The text of this edition, in that larger sense of 
the word ‘ text’ which includes the margin, rests exclu- 
sively on direct ancient authority, and its primary text 
rests exclusively on direct ancient authority of the highest 
kind.” + But still they are not slow to recognise the fact 
that there are passages in which no extant document pre- 
serves the original reading, and where, consequently, there 
is legitimate scope for subjective consideration and con- 
jectural emendation. Such a passage is 2 Peter iii. 10. 
Ta év auth épya évpeOjceras, ‘ the works that are therein 
shall be found.” (R.V. ‘discovered,’ which is ambiguous.) 
The reading of A, xataxayjcera:, “ shall be burned up,” 
is merely an attempt to rescue the sense. Here Drs. 
Westcott and Hort conjecture that the original reading 
was "pujcerat, or one of its compounds. t 


* W. and H. II. 267. + W. and H. IT. 290. 

~W. and H. II. 279, Ap. 103. We have been inclined to suggest 
épphoe[xa:} or a related word. Conjectural emendation, so long 
discredited, has recently attracted some attention in connection with the 
efforts of Naber in this field. His suggestions seem of very unequal 
value: iordy for ciroy (Acts xxvii. 38) is possible; while dr: xaréyvoper Ss 
jw (Gal. ii. 11) is confuted at once by Clem. Hom. xvii. 19. 
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It would be mere presumption on our part to attempt to 
pronounce a judicial verdict upon our editors’ methods or 
results, or to predict the position these will hold in the 
opinion of those most qualified to estimate them. The 
editors themselves will take that assured place in the 
front rank of textual critics to which their scholarly and 
conscientious labour entitles them. We venture to say, 
however, that their Introduction, while it is ‘‘ caviare to 
the general,” is, in one respect at least, disappointing 
to the student of New Testament criticism, by whom 
alone it will be read. It is a record of processes that 
are not shown; it is like the enunciations and figures of 
Euclid without the demonstrations. It is difficult to read 
page after page dealing with difficulties and dilemmas 
without one concrete example to show that these are not 
hypothetical, or with literary characteristics (such as those 
of the Alexandrian readings) without an illustration to help 
the understanding or the memory. The lucidity with which 
Drs. Westcott and Hort can make texts and variants tell 
their own tale when they please (as in the instances of con- 
flation) prompts a keen regret that they did not make their 
Introduction twice as long and much more detailed. 

The execution of the volume containing the Greek Text 
leaves nothing to be desired. Print, paper, and arrange- 
ment make this probably the most beautiful manual text 
ever published in England. The quotations from the Old 
Testament are printed in a fine uncial type, very like that 
used in some recent classical editions from the Teubner 
press,—the poetical passages in metrical arrangement, 
which is also adopted for passages presumed to be from 
Christian poetry (e.g., Eph. v. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 16), and the 
Lord’s Prayer in Matthew. 

We wish we could give an equally hearty commendation 
to the externals of the second volume. The Introduction 
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would not be an easy book to read under any circum- 
stances ; but we cannot imagine why a pale and dazzling 
type and a thin yellowish paper should have been permitted 
to render it the most painful modern book to read by gas- 
light that we ever remember to have encountered. 


J. EDWIN ODGERS. 








HERBERT SPENCER'S ‘DATA OF ETHICS.’ 


HE publication, two years ago, of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 

“‘ Data of Ethics” was an event of real importance 

in the history of the philosophy of Evolution, and the book 

at once established its claim to be reckoned with by all who 

should thenceforth undertake to discuss the grounds and 

principles of morality. It had been looked forward to, both 

by Mr. Spencer’s own followers and by those who were by 

no means prepared to subscribe to all the methods and con- 

clusions of his philosophy, with an interest proportionate to 
the supreme importance of this branch of his work. 

To establish the laws of right and wrong on a scientific 
basis would be to render the greatest service to humanity, 
and to require this of any philosophical system is to put it 
to the severest test. The Synthetic Philosophy would have 
been a column without a capital if it had not culminated in 
some systematic declaration of the outcome of the principles 
of Evolution in that which is its highest field, the motives 
and rules of human conduct. Mr. Spencer was wise, there- 
fore, in deferring the second and third parts of his Sociology 
till he had given us the essential points of his Principles of 
Morality. 

It was with hope, as well as interest, that we awaited his 
exposition of these principles. Mr. Spencer enjoys a well- 
earned reputation for the ingenious disentanglement of 
many knotty problems, for industrious collection of facts, 
and for comprehensive and thorough systematisation. His 
Social Statics exhibited a moral enthusiasm and a compre- 
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hension of the shortcomings of the Utilitarian School, which 
seemed as though they must save him from its errors; 
while his scientific and philosophic studies would lead him 
to find in physical and human nature more solid foundations 
for our motives of right and wrong, than many popular 
representatives of the Intuitive School had cared to search 
for. While there are many points in Mr. Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy from which I entirely dissent, it is 
undoubtedly full of acute argumentation and luminous 
explanations. It contains many brilliant and valuable expo- 
sitions, which have thrown new light upon Biology, Psycho- 
logy, and Sociology. The new theories, that have been so 
successful in these domains, might well give us some fresh 
guidance in the labyrinth of Ethics. Mr. Spencer’s leading 
principle, that of Evolution, seemed especially likely to render 
good service in supplying a law, inductively determined, for 
the normal course of human nature, and the rightful end of 
all actions ; a law and an end substantially the same as those 
which the clearest school of Intuitive Morals had so long 
ago divined. 

It is true that several years ago, in his well-known letter to 
John Stuart Mill, Mr. Spencer had thrown out, in hasty out- 
line, a theory of the origin of the moral sense which claimed 
to supersede both the Association theory and the Intuitive 
theory, and which, if accepted, would thoroughly unsettle 
the present foundations of morality. But this derivation of 
the moral sense from man’s former experiences of utility, 
consolidated and transmuted by heredity, is by no means 
necessarily connected with, or required by, the theory of 
Evolution. To make such a connection is to confound 
assistance with production, occasion with cause; and as 
there are very many other weighty objections to such a 
derivation of conscience, I trusted that when Mr. Spencer 
came to treat with more deliberation the basis of morality, 
he would either, on the one hand, withdraw, or modify this 
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suggestion, or, on the other hand, so explain and substan- 
tiate it that it would not be a stumbling-block in the way of 
the acceptance of his ethical system. We find, however, 
that this derivation of our ethical intuitions from our 
ancestors’ experiences of utility is not only retained in the 
“‘ Data of Ethics,” but has a permanent and foremost place 
assigned to it henceforth in Mr. Spencer’s theory of morals. 
It is neither modified, nor demonstrated by any adequate 
inductions, nor are the objections to it removed ; but it is 
made a primary assumption, the substructure upon which 
the several stories of the Ethical system are built up. 

Mr. Spencer could hardly write a book on any subject, 
least of all upon the principles of morality, without saying 
something strong and fresh and acute. The “ Data of 
Ethics”’ contains not a little which is of incontestable value 
and importance. The author recognises, as he says, a truth 
in the orthodox ethical system. We can quite cordially 
return the compliment, and recognise a truth in his 
system. Heredity has certainly played an important part 
in strengthening the moral sense. Experiences of pleasure 
and pain, of the expedient and the inexpedient, have doubt- 
less assisted to unfold human intelligence, until it became 
capable of apprehending the higher ideas of right and duty. 
Happiness is an object of general desire, and is a usual 
incident of virtuous life, and it is ever attained much more 
readily and surely when we do not consciously make it our 
aim than when we do. To estimate directly the useful, or 
that which will, in a given case, supply the greatest happi- 
ness to the greatest number, is most certainly a calculation 
too uncertain, and open to too much personal and class 
bias, to be made the standard of morality. The current 
axioms of Ethics have been approved by the experience 
of many generations, and the wise man will accept 
their authority, rather than essay to draw his own moral 
inductions. 
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So far as this, every advocate of Intuitive Morals would 
gladly go with Mr. Spencer. The factors in every ethical 
system are the same. The difference lies in the relative 
rank given to each. The fatal defect of the new Ethics is 
that it would elevate the incidental concomitants to the 
supreme place, while the higher essential features it would 
either degrade to subordinate réles, or ignore altogether. 
Though Mr. Spencer’s ambition to harmonise the Intuitive 
and Utilitarian Schools has saved him from sinning as badly 
in these respects as some others who have essayed to 
expound to us the moral teachings of modern science; 
nevertheless he has not avoided, it seems to me, many 
noticeable and capital errors. Even his special admirers, I 
think, must admit that the ‘‘ Data of Ethics” is, in some 
respects, the weakest volume that he has given us. 

Such, in general, is my estimate of the ‘“‘ Data of Ethics.”’ 
But the reader, of course, desires specifications and proofs. 
Let me begin at once, then, by a statement of the particular 
points which seem to me to be open to objection. 

(1.) At the outset I take issue upon the statement that 
the ultimate moral aim is happiness. Here is a fundamental 
error that vitiates Mr. Spencer’s whole system of morals. 
He opens the ‘“‘ Data of Ethics” with a survey of conduct and 
its course. Moral conduct is a part of conduct at large. As 
we ascend up the scale of creation we find the adjustments 
of ends to means better and more numerous. There isa 
greater elaboration of life. It is prolonged in time. It 
becomes broader, embracing more varied activities. Thus 
the quantity of life is increased. The evolution of conduct 
is measured by that adjustment of means to ends by which 
the aggregate of the actions of the developed being is both 
widened and elongated. But the individual cannot reach 
his completest life alone. His highest development depends 
upon that of the race, upon that of society. ‘‘ Evolution 
becomes the highest possible when the conduct simul- 
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taneously achieves the greatest totality of life in self, in 
offspring, and in fellow-men.”’ Good conduct is that which 
conduces to any one of these three forms of life. Good 
conduct becomes the best ‘‘ when it fulfils all three classes 
of ends at the same time” (p. 25). 

This is not a bad beginning. It is a logical outcome of 
the evolution theory. It is a path which, consistently pur- 
sued, would have led to the discernment and enunciation of 
an ultimate end of Nature’s ascending path, a consummate 
fruit of all the kosmic effort, which would rightfully present 
itself as the supreme end of all moral agents—viz., the 
highest perfection of the highest class of beings that we 
have to deal with. This would have constituted a noble 
object as the goal of the Ethics of evolution. Mr. Spencer 
seemed almost to have advanced to it, having progressed as 
far as to “‘ totality of life, special and general,’ as the end 
toward which the development process moves. He 
needed only to add the further but most important element 
—elevation or quality of life, to its length and breadth, as a 
measure of the evolution of conduct, and he would have 
given the new Ethics a worthy key-stone. 

But suddenly he stops short and faces in quite another 
direction. Why should we promote life? There is no 
reason for so doing, he says, unless life has a surplus of 
pleasure, a surplus which is larger the greater the totality of 
life. ‘‘ Taking into account immediate and remote effects 
on all persons, the good is universally the pleasurable” 
(p. 30). ‘‘Conduciveness to happiness is the ultimate test 
of perfection in a man’s nature” (p. 34). ‘‘ Acts are good 
or bad according as their aggregate effects increase men’s 
happiness or increase their misery’”’ (p. 40). ‘‘ The abso- 
lutely right in conduct can be that only which produces pure 
pleasure—pleasure unalloyed with pain anywhere. By 
implication, conduct which has any concomitant of pain, or 
any painful consequence, is partially wrong” (p. 261). 
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Virtue, in Mr. Spencer’s system, has no intrinsic worth 
or authority. Its worth and authority come only from its 
usefulness as a means subservient to the happiness of the 
man or his fellows. The paramount worth of righteousness 
over pleasure has always been a cardinal point of Ethics. 
But Mr. Spencer would put “surplus of pleasure” at the 
summit of morality, and make of righteousness and duty 
mere servants that are to procure for mankind the greatest 
amount of gratification. Mr. Spencer has criticised most 
severely the methods of Bentham, buthe has in fact adopted 
his ultimate end. And, much as he makes of righteousness, 
much as he inculcates the pursuit of truth and perfection, 
and the practice of love, purity, mercy, they are never, in 
his system, the supreme and essential ends, but mere means, 
subordinate to the attainment of happiness. 

Now, to put at the summit of Ethics any such end is to 
subvert its fundamental order. The distinctions between 
the right and the expedient, between virtuous and prudent 
acts, are native to all languages, are essential to any sound 
system of morality. A noble character, a well-intentioned 
act, are good things, not simply because they will conduce 
to happiness: they are good, irrespective of whether they 
bring happiness or not. This is the sure testimony of man’s 
conscience. Honesty is right, not simply because it is the 
best policy, but because it is the plain dictate of conscience. 
The reason why a man on the witness stand is bound to 
tell the truth about a friend’s crime is not that it will give a 
surplus of pleasure. On the contrary, it is very easy to 
suppose cases—every day there are cases occurring—where 
pleasure, both that of the individual concerned and of the 
general public, would be much better promoted by the sup- 
pression of the truth. Nevertheless, to declare the truth 
and not a lie is right, because it is the requirement of eternal 
laws that demand this as the only fit relation of word to 
fact. Nay, more than this, the moral sense, whenever it is 
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fully developed, makes us feel that the very fact that the 
man practises honesty only out of policy eliminates from 
his honesty its quality of virtue. 

‘* Acts are good or bad according as their aggregate effects 
increase men’s happiness or increase their misery.’’ Let us 
test this ethical standard by some familiar facts, and see if 
it is a correct measure of moral worth, or if moral ideas have 
been formed under its implicit guidance, as Mr. Spencer 
says. In the first place, the seeking of pleasure for one’s 
self ought to be, in accordance with his theory, one of the 
chief duties of man. We recognise it, indeed, as quite proper, 
when not incompatible with other claims; but no one 
regards it as a duty, the neglect of which he feels to be a 
sin. It isa privilege simply, which he is at full liberty to 
enjoy or not. Again, the pursuit of agriculture and manu- 
facture, rather than a hunting life, has been shown by Mr. 
Spencer to be most essential to social advancement and the 
increase of general happiness. ‘‘ Conduct gains ethical 
sanction,’ he tells us, ‘‘as it becomes more and more 
industrial.” Nevertheless, these special activities are nejther 
ranked as virtues by the moral sense of mankind, nor is 
abstention from them reckoned sin. Similarly, thrift and 
avarice, the political economists tell us, have done, and 
still do, much more for the welfare of society than charity 
or piety. Yet the former certainly rank far below the latter 
in the moral scale. The custom of blood revenge, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, has been in the past and 
still is one of the most powerful deterrents from crime. 
Shall we call it a virtue ? 

Again, the chief factor in the development of civilisation, 
the formation of society, and the adoption of industrial life, 
is the increase of population. This multiplies happiness, 
not only in the ratio of the multiplication of mankind, but 
in the ratio of the more complex activities it forces into action 
in man. Increase of population is, according to Mr. Spencer’s 
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view, the very creator of modern morality. Nothing else, 
if his system of morals be correct, ought to be a higher and 
plainer duty than the procreation of offspring. Yet has the 
tribunal of conscience ever pronounced celibacy or child- 
lessness, flagrant moral sins? They may be called mistakes 
or misfortunes, but not transgressions. If there have been 
people who from purely religous notions, have looked upon 
failure to rear offspring as a dereliction of duty to departed 
ancestors, such cases are more than matched by the races 
and ages in which celibacy has been reckoned the virtuous 
state, and procreation sinful. 

The fact is, that instead of its usefulness for the production 
and extension of happiness being the unfailing test of the 
rightness of an action, it is, on the contrary, in not a few 
cases, precisely the detachment of an act from all con- 
siderations of pleasure, or pain, or expediency, that gives it 
its elevation in the moral scale. This is the case, for 
instance, in many acts of heroism, such as the return of 
Regulus to his death at Carthage in observance of his 
promise, or the unswerving obedience to orders by the Six 
Hundred who made the famous charge at Balaclava. 

There is no better test of the correctness of any proposed 
ethical standard, than the application of it to the qualities 
exhibited in those grand historic acts which by common 
consent keep their place at the head of the world’s roll of 
honour. In the position just discussed we found the 
Spencerian standard disclosing its inadequacy. Let us look 
at another similar point. Not satisfied with putting the 
virtuousness of any act in its tendency to promote happiness, 
Mr. Spencer goes on to lay it down (and it is of course a 
logical deduction) that no act is absolutely good if it produces 
any pain. It is evident, then, that none of those noblest acts 
of martyrdom and patriotism, the self-sacrifice of a Huss or 
an Arnold Von Winkelried, are any longer entitled to be 
reckoned among the supremely virtuous deeds. They must 
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give place to such more politic actions as can contrive to 
combine with their ministry to others’ happiness a thrifty 
securing of one’s own. 

Does the reader desire an example of what Mr. Spencer 
considers an “‘ absolutely good action,” one that in the Ethics 
of evolution is to be ranked as the climax of rectitude? 
Here is what, in strict accordance with his theory, he 
singles out as the ne plus ultra of good conduct.* 

Foremost, the action of a healthy mother, suckling a 
healthy infant; or the relation of a father to a sympa- 
thetic and docile son. Next, the life of a poet, painter, or 
musician, who obtains his living by acts that are directly 
pleasurable to him, while they yield, immediately or 
remotely, pleasure to others. Then certain of the so-called 
benevolent acts, such as combine the obtaining of pleasure 
for self with the giving it to another; as, for example, when 
one who has slipped is saved from a fall by a bystander, or 
when an explanation removes a misunderstanding between 
friends. 

That which the moral sense of the world has always esti- 
mated as the greatest addition to the moral worth of an 
action—viz., its cost to one’s self, is reckoned by Mr. 
Spencer as impairing its absolute rightness. The noble 
refusal of a Jerome of Prague to recant his faith is very far 
from absolutely right, for it brings a great deal of suffering 
upon both himself and the community whose religious 
torpor it painfully awakens. But the action of the opera 
singer, who can put a thousand dollars a night into her own 
pocket while tickling the ears of the people is conduct abso- 
lutely right, because both sides profit by the transaction ! ! 
This certainly is not a scientific analysis of our ethical 
notions. If it is true, it is a radical overturning of the 
fundamental principles of morality. 

(2.) Suppose we take happiness for our ultimate end, and 


* Data of Ethics, pp. 261, 262. 
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conduciveness to happiness as our test of the absolutely 
right. Have we then a standard that can be scientifically 
used to determine the merit of actions ? 

By no means. For what is the happiness we shall take 
as our standard? Happiness is not a thing of a single kind, 
but of many kinds, essentially different in their claims on 
the regard of an intelligent being. There is happiness of 
the belly, happiness of the eye and ear, happiness of the 
mind, happiness of the soul. Which of these shall we take 
as ourend? Of course, I do not mean that I am doubtful 
which I myself would choose. The critic would be very 
stupid who should so misunderstand me. The question is, 
which ought all men to aim at, on the Spencerian theory? 
The aim of life in this system is, remember, to make most 
sure of surplus of pleasure, special and general. By the 
religious man, of course, the highest pleasure is to be found 
in the satisfaction of his spiritual nature. For the man in 
whom this part of his nature is little developed and in 
whom the understanding predominates, pleasure consists in 
the gratification of intellectual tastes. The sensual man, 
in his turn, finds his happiness, as naturally and exclusively, 
in satisfying the demands of his bodily appetites. Men of 
each class will place the end of life in the attainment of 
that kind of happiness which to them is the desirable kind. 

Happiness is not an entity or a quality in itself; but a 
simple equilibrium between desire and attainment. So far 
from being something primary and absolute, and so fit for 
being an ultimate end, it is a result, often quite accidental, 
of varying and transitory causes. It is a part, not a whole, 
and supposes always the craving or felt lack, the outreach 
and struggle for the object of its longing, and the chance of 
success in this struggle; in fact, all those inner vital needs, 
desires, and tendencies, and those outer supplies, by which 
a new equilibrium is reached. The only thing that the idea 
of happiness fixes is this equilibrium between desire and 
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attainment. But this equilibrium, as all know, can be 
found as much on the lowest as on the highest level of life. 
It comes to the ignorant and the brutal, not less than to the 
intelligent and the spiritual-minded. 

To make happiness, then, the ultimate aim is to give the 
man who would know his duty a compass that would 
change its direction in the hands of every different class in 
the community, according to the plane of development on 
which he stands. The variableness of the notion or stan- 
dard of virtue amongst different races and ages, is one of 
the standing objections made by the utilitarian school 
against the intuitive moralists. But the variability of the 
idea of happiness is still greater.* Not only do the notions 
of happiness of a worm-eating Australian or a Polynesian 
cannibal differ toto cwlo from those of the refined European, 
but in the same nation and age the conceptions of beatitude 
vary almost as much. Even with the same individual they 
vary with each shifting mood. If happiness is to be of any 
use as an ethical end, we must fix on some one kind of 
happiness as the standard. What kind does Mr. Spencer 
select ? 

When we make this inquiry, we find another defect of his 
(Mr. Spencer’s) system. He makes no clear distinctions 
between different kinds of happiness as of different worth, 
but practically lumps them all together, and asks simply for 
the sum-total. It is surplus of pleasure, the maximum 
gratification, special and general, accompanied with the 
least pain, that is the measure of good, according to Mr. 
Spencer (see p. 268). A qualified and average supre- 
macy is allowed, it is true, to the more compound and 
representative feelings over the more simple and presen- 
tative; but this is due simply to the experienced benefit of 
such a course for the aggregate of happiness (pp. 112, 113). 
The higher gratifications have no intrinsic superiority claimed 

* Data of Ethics, p. 185. 
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for them. Perfection of nature is of worth only because it 
is estimated to bring a greater aggregate of pleasure. 

Let us see then to what such an ethical end might be 
expected to conduct us. For nine-tenths of the human 
race, at least, what are the easiest and surest means of 
gaining happiness? What else but those means that will 
gratify the desires of the senses? The bulk of mankind are 
swayed most powerfully by their bodily appetites, and the 
happiness which in Mr. Spencer’s system is their being’s 
end and aim, can be most readily attained, often can only 
be attained, by satisfaction of these appetites. For 
obtaining the greatest aggregate of pleasure in the human 
race, the chief thing to be aimed at is healthiness of the 
bodily organs, and an abundant supply for the animal 
cravings. 

Now compare with this the declarations of the moral 
sense. It looks at the character of the different kinds of 
gratifications, and distinguishes them as of essentially 
varying worth. Satisfaction of the intellect is a more 
worthy satisfaction than that of the appetite; satisfaction” 
of the affections is higher than that of the senses; and 
satisfaction of the moral nature is highest of all. The 
superiority of our moral nature, on Mr. Spencer’s theory, is 
due simply to its greater serviceableness to the sum-total 
of happiness. ‘‘ Quantity of pleasure being equal,” Ben- 
tham used to say, ‘“‘ pushpin is as good as poetry,” and Mr. 
Spencer’s reasoning often seems based on the same implica- 
tion. But the instinctive moral sense of the world 
recognises a difference of value in our pleasures, according 
as it is the lower or the higher part of our nature that is 
satisfied. The satisfaction of the higher nature occupies a 
superior rank in the moral order, independent of its greater 
or less aggregate of pleasure. To awaken reason and con- 
science in a community is good, though it ruin for ever the 
animal content in which its members had dozed, and even 
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though it fill their hearts with spiritual longings never to be 
entirely satisfied. The discontent of an aspiring heart is a 
nobler thing than the completest satisfaction of any clam at 
the highest of high water. Pascal on his bed of pain, or 
Savonarola at the stake, is a better sight, morally, than any 
thousands of lives that have been passed merely in eating 
and sleeping and aimless ease. 

The various satisfactions of our nature differ not merely 
in quantity but in quality, as John Stuart Mill was forced 
eventually to grant. To use the admission of this most 
acute defender whom utilitarianism has yet had, “a little of 
one of the higher pleasures is worth as much as a great 
quantity of one of the Jower.” Thus even in our pleasures, 
it is not the surplus of quantity that becomes the most 
powerful motive, but the moral element has an intrinsic 
superiority in kind which rightfully commands the will. 
But when it is admitted that the satisfaction of our higher 
nature is of more importance and obligation than the satis- 
faction of our lower nature, irrespective of the question on 
‘which side lies the greater intensity or aggregate of 
pleasure, then the cause of Hedonism is virtually sur- 
rendered. For it is acknowledged that there is another 
factor, superior in its claims to “‘ surplus of pleasure.” 

In the name of Evolution itself, I object to the ultimate 
end that Mr. Spencer has presented for human conduct. 
The end which should be the object of our noblest strivings, 
the worthy reward for faithful obedience, ought to be 
among those ends towards which the whole Kosmos is 
plainly toiling as it mounts, step by step, the grand stair- 
way of creation. As we track the course of development 
through the geologic ages and the successive ranks of the 
animal and vegetable worlds, we plainly see sensibility, per- 
ception, intelligence, will, and the moral sense constantly 
increasing. This steady elevation of life is unmistakable. 
No matter how many lives, how many tortures it costs, 
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provided that some better organism, some new faculty, 
some fuller unfolding of our psychical life may be purchased 
by the struggle. But for happiness Evolution seems to 
have concerned itself only in a minor degree. The pleasure 
and pain of individuals, the destruction of whole species, 
do not matter much to Nature when engaged in some great 
upward movement. Hardly do her chariot wheels make a 
single revolution without crushing multitudes. Hardly can 
her most consummate product—the man of superlative 
genius—tell whether, in the matter of surplus of pleasure, 
he has much advantage, if any, over the turtle that basks 
for two or three hundred years on its tropic beach. 

The ultimate end of evolutionary ethics ought to be 
something that evolution, without a shadow of doubt, aims 
at and secures; something that is inseparable from the 
very idea of development. The most that can be claimed 
for happiness is that it is a usual incident of progress, not 
at all that it is inseparable from it or essential to it. 

(3.) The older Hedonists not only made pleasure the 
ultimate end of existence, but the immediate aim and guide 
of man. This was a view which was open to such grave 
objection that Mr. Spencer himself has been one of the 
warmest in criticising Bentham and his school for taking 
such a position. He has acknowledged and strongly re- 
stated the ancient truth—that he who would have happi- 
ness must not aim directly for it. While men fiercely and 
selfishly struggle for it, it dissolves within their very grasp ; 
but when they turn away from the constant anxiety about 
it to discharge their duties to others, then, of its own 
accord, it returns and drops gently and refreshingly upon 
them like morning dew. Moreover, Mr. Spencer has recog- 
nised the impossibility of any such comparative measure- 
ments of all the various kinds and intensities of happiness 
as Hedonism, either egoistic or universalistic, requires. 
Under neither its personal nor its general form, he argues, 
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can the components of happiness be assessed and calcu- 
lated, so as to form a practicable and trustworthy guide. 

Mr. Spencer, therefore, separates here from the Utili- 
tarian schools, and makes this one of the cardinal features of 
his system, viz., that for our immediate aim or guide we 
must take, not calculation of happiness, but those general 
rules of conduct which experience has shown to be the best 
means of giving happiness, special and general. Happiness 
is a result of laws and conditions, a product of organism 
and environment. The happiness of any individual is 
inextricably bound up with the welfare of his fellows, the 
good order of society, the prevalence of justice, truth, and 
altruistic habits in the community at large. The best way 
to secure happiness, then, is to conform to those principles 
which in the nature of things causally determine happiness. 
What the moralist must aim at is “the fundamental 
conditions to the achievement of happiness, both special 
and general.” But if the Hedonistic calculation of the 
more immediate means of happiness be impracticable, one 
would suppose that this calculation of the more remote and 
general means would be at least equally so. To what shall 
the common man who wants to know his duty look as a 
standard? Mr. Spencer takes refuge in the assumption that 
the intuitive principles of Ethics are laws of general welfare, 
which the experience of the ages has led past intelligence to 
discover and proclaim. These are to be taken by us as 
provisionally correct statements of the conditions of human 
welfare, till illuminated and made more precise by an 
analytic intelligence. 

Here is, indeed, a wide divergence from the older Utili- 
tarianism. The evolutionists look upon it as a notable 
contribution to the science of Ethics. I see in it, indeed, 
a bold and novel move to cover one of the chief weak- 
nesses of the Hedonistic line; but a move that will not 
succeed. For in confessing the injuriousness of using 
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happiness, not only individual, but corporate happiness as a 
proximate end of conduct (p. 238), Mr. Spencer does in 
fact admit its insufficiency as an ultimate end. How can it 
deserve to be the last and highest standard, if not fit at all 
to be directly pursued? That which is the true supreme 
test, the absolute good, it may not always be practicable to 
apply. But in simple cases it must be not only practicable to 
apply it, but it must be the only proper test ; and wherever 
it is feasible to apply it, there it must be useful and entirely 
fitting so todo. It is not credible that a primary principle, 
which is (as Mr. Spencer says of happiness) the ultimate 
end to which all action should be conducive, and the real 
origin of our ideas of virtue and vice, should nevertheless 
be (as he afterwards has to admit) ‘ of little service unless 
supplemented by the guidance of secondary principles,” and 
that guidance by his ultimate end should have to be 
“entirely set aside and replaced by other guidance,” 
“throughout a large part of conduct.” 

That which is the supreme end of conduct is that which 
evidently ought to be aimed at by wise and good men. 
How comes it, then, if happiness be that end, that the 
pursuit of it is an obstacle to its own attainment? as Mr. 
Spencer admits. If happiness be our proper end, the 
summum bonum of existence, it is extraordinary that the 
whole system of Nature should have been so arranged as to 
deny it to him who seeks it most earnestly and directly, and 
to confer it, instead, upon him who does not care for nor 
labour after it. Such an incongruity would be an incom- 
prehensible anomaly in a system which everywhere else 
connects reward with labour and attainment with effort. 
There is no explanation except the very simple one, that 
the proper end of life is something higher than happiness. 

(4.) Mr. Spencer’s criticism of Bentham’s inductive method 
of determining right and wrong by direct valuation of the 
pleasures and pains of a given act is very forcible. But is 
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his own deductive method any less objectionable? When 
there are some self-evident truths to start from, or first 
principles possessing intrinsic authority, the deductive 
method is a good one. But are Mr. Spencer’s starting 
points of this character? Not atall. They are merely the 
organic expressions of the past experience of the race. Are 
these moral discoveries of past generations, then, to be 
taken as authoritative in themselves without modern reason 
needing to verify them, or in spite of what modern reason 
finds? May the modern man who would know his duty, 
and who, in obedience to Mr. Spencer’s demonstration, 
acknowledges that he is not able directly to value the 
aggregate pains and pleasures of any given act, reasonably 
take refuge in the hypothesis that the earlier ages of 
humanity were quite equal to such tasks ? 

That would be a very fitting position to be taken by a 
champion of the Eden story, and the primitive divine 
illumination of our race ; but it is utterly incompatible with 
such views of man’s primitive ignorance, superstition, and 
degradation, and the great forward strides of humanity in 
the last three centuries, as Mr. Spencer has presented to us 
in his works on Sociology. 

Before the consistent evolutionist, then, can accept these 
first laws of morality, handed down by past experience, as 
fundamental principles, so as to use them as fixed points 
from which to let down the links of his deductive logic, he 
musi verify them. And how can they be verified, except by 
the same direct estimation of the pleasures and pains, special 
and general, proximate and remote, caused by given acts? 
To establish scientifically the first principles of Ethics, which 
may constitute the starting point of his deductive system, 
Mr. Spencer must use the very method he censures so 
strongly in Bentham. 

The fact is that, unless he adopts the intuitive method, 
there is no other alternative. Practically we find that, while 
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Mr. Spencer claims to give Ethics a new and better basis 
than that afforded by either the Inductive or the Intuitional 
school, he shifts from one to the other. In one place, 
ethical laws which our moral intuitions lay down for 
us are corrected, because they do not conform to his estimate 
of surplus of pleasure. In another place, and in the very 
same chapter, too, he tells us that in order to establish the 
standards from which to deduce practical rules of right, we 
must ascertain the ideal ethical truths, and form in our 
minds a model of a perfect man, and consider how he 
would act in a perfect society. But how this ideally 
perfect man is to be constructed without the aid of that 
moral intuition which Mr. Spencer would dispense with, we 
fail to see. 

While most unfortunately immovable in his view of the 
ultimate moral end, sticking firmly to his pet “surplus of 
pleasure,” he is as unfortunately shifting and inconsistent 
in his declarations concerning the methods of determining 
ethical first principles. When seeking to rout the Hedonistic 
school, he inveighs against the direct estimation of the 
aggregate of happiness. When ambitious to demonstrate the 
superiority of his system over the Intuitive, he wishes us to 
have first principles which are not mere assumptions, but 
which express the experience of past ages. When reviewing 
another of those current ethical systems whose scalps he 
would take to adorn his war-belt, he expresses his surprise 
“that a notion so abstract as that of perfection, or a certain 
ideal completeness of nature, should ever have been thought 
to be one from which a system of guidance can be evolved.” 
Yet when he retires from the foray to build up his own 
system, he turns his back on the very positions that he had 
previously taken, and would give us as first principles of 
absolute Ethics, from which all relative Ethics are to be 
deduced, the ideal acts of an ideally-perfect man, in that 
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fully evolved society which the far-distant future is expected 
sometime to present. 

If Utilitarianism, both egoistic and universal, is to be 
condemned, as Mr. Spencer urges, on the ground of the 
impracticability of definitely estimating the quantities of 
pleasure and pain to be weighed against each other, much 
more difficult of calculation, it seems to me, will be this 
ideal man, who has reached the summit of human evolution, 
and the manner in which he will act in a perfectly evolved 
society, and the amount of variation from this standard that 
is lawful for the imperfect man in his imperfect surround- 
ings. When Mr. Spencer begins to think what a task he 
has set the seeker after righteousness, he dare not himself 
assert its feasibility. Here are his own words: ‘ That it 
will ever be practicable to lay down rules for private 
conduct in conformity with such requirements may be 
doubted” (p. 283). Especially, in that extensive and im- 
portant field of duty comprehended in beneficence, negative 
and positive, he finds that his system has little application, 
and is not of much assistance. For one who has spent so 
much time and space in proving the impracticability of the 
Hedonistic calculation, and made that his chief arsenal of 
attack on Bentham, and a cogent reason for rejecting the 
older Utilitarian system, this is surely a most humiliating, 
most fatal confession. 

(5.) Especially distinctive of Mr. Spencer’s system of 
Ethics is his treatment of our moral ideas and moral 
sentiments. 

Conscience, in the generally accepted view, has been held 
to be a native, underived faculty. The moral elements 
have been regarded as innate, simple, necessary, of abso- 
lute obligation, universal and immutable. But as modern 
chemists have decomposed the ancient simple elements, 
earth, air, fire and water, into their components, so modern 
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psychologists have endeavoured to demonstrate that the 
moral elements are really compound, and they essay to 
exhibit the lower and coarser factors from which they have 
been formed by various kinds of cerebral fusion. 

By constant mental association of certain elementary 
sensations, these simpler and lower feelings grow into a single 
complex sentiment. Means are thus inextricably connected 
with ends, and soon, as in the case of avarice, the means, 
like a French mayor of the palace, makes itself sovereign, 
and becomes an object of honour and desire on its own 
account. The individual learns by experience that his own 
interests are inseparably bound up with those of his 
fellows, and that the conditions of prosperous life are every- 
where the same; and thus the immutable, universal condi- 
tions of prosperous life take the place of personal happiness 
as the proximate ends of human pursuit, and soon acquire a 
sacred character. 

These views of the derivative origin of conscience and its 
peculiar phenomena have been urged for many years now 
by the moralists of the Association school. But the 
hypothesis, though presented and advocated with extreme 
ingenuity by Bentham, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and 
Sidgwick, was seen to have some decidedly weak points. 
Individual experience did not give sufficient time for these 
moral metamorphoses. The appearance of moral intuitions 
in as strong or in a stronger form in youth than in age was 
an unexplained difficulty. Some further hypothesis was 
necessary if the derivative character of moral ideas was to 
be established. It is the distinction of Mr. Spencer, we 
are assured, that he has supplied this further analysis of 
psychological chemistry, and solved the crucial problem of 
Ethics. 

By introducing the element of hereditary accumulation 
and transmission, it is claimed that he has harmonised the 
old antagonisms of the Intuitive and Association schools 
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in a theory that embraces the truth contained in both. 
Moral truths are innate in the present generation. But 
they are so only because, by a law of inheritance, the 
experiences of our ancestors have been organised in our 
brains. The social environment, by its constant pressure 
upon humanity for ages, has moulded the individual, little by 
little, into harmony with his social conditions of happiness 
till at last they have become embodied in him as a social 
instinct. Thus, to quote Mr. Spencer’s own words, ‘‘ The 
experiences of utility organised and consolidated through 
all past generations of the human race have been producing 
corresponding nervous modifications, which, by continued 
transmission and accumulation, have become in us certain 
faculties of moral intuition, certain emotions responding to 
right and wrong conduct, which have no‘apparent basis in 
the individual experiences of utility” (p. 123). 

But there are manifold experiences of utility, such as 
the more immediate means of gratifying the appetites, cases 
of prudence and economy, industry, &c., which have been 
subject to all this accumulation and organisation as much 
as any, but which have not been transformed into moral 
intuitions. Why this difference? It is due, according to 
Mr. Spencer, to the fact that the earlier and simpler feel- 
ings, which refer to more immediate gratifications, have 
been found by the accumulated experience of the race, not 
to be as highly conducive to welfare as guidance by feel- 
ings more complex, concerned with more indirect and 
remote and more widely diffused effects. The later evolved, 
more compound, and more representative feelings, serving 
as they do to adjust the conduct to more distant and 
general needs and greater benefit in the end, thus come to 
have authority, and the lower and simpler feelings, as less 
conducive to ultimate benefit, are by comparison looked 
upon as without authority (pp. 114, 122, 126). 

It is evident, then, how action under such sentiments as 
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love, justice, truth, should become especially valuable and 
honoured. But conduct of this kind is recognised by the 
moral sense as something more. Itis not merely a dictate 
of prudence to be kind, equitable, and truthful, but some- 
thing that we feel bownd to be, something that we ought. 
Whence this imperative character and sense of coerciveness, 
which is the most striking characteristic of a moral duty? 

This originates, says Mr. Spencer, “‘from experience of 
those several forms of restraint that have established them- 
selves in the course of civilisation—the political, religious, 
and social” (p, 126). The punishments which they 
severally have inflicted in the past, or the dread of legal, 
supernatural, or social penalty which our ancestors have 
felt, have become ingrained by inheritance in us, forming an 
inner compulsion, born with us, restraining us from imme- 
diate and present gratifications, such as those upon which 
political, religious, and social penalties have been laid, and 
urging us bya sort of nervous reverberation of our ancestors 
fears to pursue those more remote and general ends which 
these external powers have generally favoured. 

The sentiment of moral obligation is thus due, in the 
main, according to Mr. Spencer (pp. 115—127), to fears of 
political, social, and religious penalties. The general sense 
of duty disengages itself gradually from these other controls ; 
an abstract idea is formed of it, and, as often occurs in the 
case of abstract ideas, acquires ‘an illusive independence.”’ 
But as the moral motive becomes more distinct and pre- 
dominant, it loses its associated consciousness of coercion, 
and begins to fade. ‘‘The sense of duty or moral obliga- 
tion is transitory, and will diminish as fast as moralisation 
increases” (p. 127). ‘‘ This self-compulsion, which at a 
relatively-high stage, becomes more and more a substitute 
for compulsion from without, must itself, at a still higher 
stage, practically disappear” (p. 130). 

Such, in brief, is Mr. Spencer’s now famous theory of the 
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origin of moral ideas and sentiments. At the first glance 
we cannot fail to see its utter inconsistency with the 
received principles of Ethics; and it seems to me to be in 
blank contradiction to our moral consciousness. The idea 
of duty is granted only an “‘illusive independence.” The 
Categorical Imperative, to use Kant’s classic term, instead 
of being recognised as the voice of a legitimate authority, is 
but the cerebral vestige of our ancestors’ alarms before the 
menace of social disgrace, the vengeance of some despot or 
dead chieftain’s ghost. Our moral ideas represent not what 
we individually see to be wise or right, but what preceding 
generations thought most useful. By the subtle operations 
of heredity these ideas of our ancestors as to what was con- 
ducive to their happiness have not only smuggled themselves 
into our brains, but have assumed a sacred authority. As 
the suggestion of a companion may take possession of the 
brain of a delirious person, and the thought and will of a 
hypnotizer seize control of the mind of his patient, and make 
him do what his own reason and will would never order, so 
do the experiences of past generations as to the pleasurable 
and the painful, obsess our brains with their illusory con- 
victions of self-evident right and solemn duty. Not only is 
our general idea of duty an illusion, but our special ethical 
ideas are hallucinations due, in more than one case, to no 
superior wisdom of our ancestors, but simply to their super- 
stitions. For example, the asceticism, which finds moral 
worth in self-denial rather than self-enjoyment, and which 
repudiates the idea of happiness as the end of conduct, is 
derived by Mr. Spencer from the devil worship of the savage, 
and ‘‘ the views of life and conduct which originated with 
those who propitiated deified ancestors by self-tortures ”’ 
(p. 40). | 

The perception of an ineradicable difference between right 
and wrong, an inevitable obligation to obey the right, and a 
sense of sin when we disobey it, form and have always 
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formed the basic elements of morality. “This instinct,” 
eloquently says Isaac Taylor, “‘ flushes in the cheek of every 
sensitive child, and it prevails over the laborious sophistica- 
tions of the philosopher. This belief is cherished as an 
inestimable jewel by the best and purest of human beings; 
it is bowed to in dismay by the foulest and the worst; its 
rudiments are a monition of eternal truth whispered in the 
ear of infancy; its articulate announcements are a dread 
fore-doom ringing in the ears of the guilty adult.” In the 
analytical crucible of Mr. Spencer all those lofty, solemn, 
and essential elements of the moral sense are resolved into 
the common clay of the rest of our nature. Duty is in truth 
but prudence, and remorse the echo of our ancestors’ chas- 
tisements. Conscience itself is but an evanescent phe- 
nomenon, due to the maladjustment of our nature (still in 
great measure retaining its military and anti-social constitu- 
tion) to the industrial and social stage into which evolution 
has now passed. When the transition is fully made and 
the limit of evolution reached, conscience will disappear. 
Its place will be taken by organic necessity and an instinc- 
tive promotion of happiness. 

The very statement of the theory would seem enough to 
show its falsity. But its champions will demand specifica- 
tions of error, based not upon the views they would over- 
throw, but upon grounds which they themselves admit. 

Let us test Mr. Spencer’s system, then, by that which in 
it constitutes a thing good or bad—viz., its consequences. 
Will it be likely to be conducive to the welfare of the race, 
if universally adopted ? Mr. Spencer has himself recognised 
the danger of a moral vacuum in society. One of the stand- 
ing and urgent needs of society is that of a controlling 
moral agency. The very reason that has led the author to 
hasten the composition and publication of the “ Data of 
Ethics”’ in advance of its regular place in his Synthetic 
System is that, as he says, ‘“‘ Few things can happen more 
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disastrous than the decay and death of a regulative system 
no longer fit, before another and fitter regulative system 
has grown up to replace it” (Preface, p.iv.). It is most 
proper to ask, then, whether Mr. Spencer’s ethical system 
is capable of providing the needed moral regulation for 
hamanity. Does it possess the requisite authority to give it 
efficiency in controlling mankind, supposing that it should 
become generally adopted ? 

It seems to me that it does not. Were men already 
perfectly evolved in their moral nature, so that whatever it 
was right for them to do they would take satisfaction in 
doing, the new Ethics would, of course, suffice ; for no con- 
trol at all would then be needed. But it will be many ages 
yet before that moral Utopia will be reached. Meantime, 
man needs a system that can compel him to do what he 
does not find personally agreeable. Any system of Ethics 
that is to be efficacious must have some law-giving power 
that may keep the lower nature subordinate to the higher, 
and not allow the general happiness to be sacrificed to per- 
sonal and selfish gratifications. What power of this kind 
has Mr. Spencer’s Ethics ? 

It bids its disciples, to be sure, to guide themselves by the 
higher, more complex and universal feelings. But why ? 
Only because they are directed towards wider benefit, are 
more conducive to general happiness. Its only motive to 
induce a man to speak the truth or to act honestly and 
benevolently is prudence—a consideration of the ultimate 
advantage of self and others. But suppose the man says, 
“I prefer my immediate and personal advantage. By 
honesty, I may possibly do better in the end; but by cheat- 
ing, I know I do better now. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. If my cheating should not turn out as 
well in the end, I am quite willing to stand the cost of it 
for the sake of the present gain.’”” What argument can the 
ethical scheme we are considering bring to bear on such a 
man ? 
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To see the fatal lack of authority inherent in the Spen- 
cerian Ethics, let us take a concrete case and consider it 
more fully. Let us suppose that one of Mr. Spencer’s 
disciples, whose moral nature is a little unfortunate in its 
inheritance of a surplus of egoism over altruism, has just 
found a mislaid deed which proves that the home he is 
living in is not his but belongs to a rich neighbour. In 
accordance with the egoistic nature which he has 
inherited, he has made up his mind quietly to destroy the 
deed, and keep the unjustly held estate. Mr. Spencer, 
happening to visit him,is informed of the circumstance, 
and at once proceeds to remonstrate with him. On what 
grounds could he remonstrate, and what defences could the 
disciple bring forth from Mr. Spencer’s own system? The 
dialogue, I think, would run something as follows. 

Mr. Spencer: To destroy this deed, sir, as you propose, 
would be very wrong. 

Disciple : Why so? 

Mr. S.: The estate belongs to your neighbour. You have 
no right to diminish his happiness. 

Disciple: Ishall not do so. He has already more property 
than he can manage with comfort, whereas its loss would 
make me and my invalid wife and child miserable, perhaps 
kill them. The act conduces to a greater aggregate of 
happiness to self and others, and therefore, as you have 
shown us, must be right. 

Mr. S.: You forget, sir, that I told you that the aggregate 
of happiness was not to be directly estimated, neither was 
it to be immediately aimed at; but that it was to be best 
gained by observing the unchanging conditions of welfare, 
chief among which is justice. 

Disciple : How do you know that justice is so essential to 
general welfare, if it is impossible to estimate pains and 
pleasures correctly ? 

Mr. S.: Does not your own conscience tell ycu? 


5 
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Disciple : As you have shown, the voice of conscience is a 
humbug, pretending to a divinity which it has no right to; 
the idea of duty as distinct from prudence has only an 
“illusive independence.”” Its throne was usurped and its 
regalia fabricated by the arts of that tricksy sprite, 
** Association.” We owe no obedience to such a pretender. 
Conduct, in every case, is a question simply of prudence or 
imprudence, nothing more. 

Mr.S.: At any rate the voice of conscience is the accumu- 
lated experience of the past, and that ought to warn you of 
the bad results of injustice. 

Disciple : You have yourself taught me how far I stand 
above the past, how superstitious and unenlightened men 
were in the old times. I will not believe, and do not think 
you yourself believe, that our ancestors, in their ignorance 
and barbarism, knew more about right and wrong, or how 
to secure the welfare of myself and others, than the reason 
of a modern man may perceive, especially one whose mind 
has been illuminated by the great truths of Evolution. I 
have always been taught to think that a man was to deter- 
mine what was right for him by his own reason, not by the 
opinion of others. In more than one place you have spoken, 
in a very caustic tone, of those who think that social 
opinion constitutes right. But if the social opinion of one 
generation cannot make or unmake right, how can the social 
opinions of past generations? I do not think that you will 
claim, yourself, that we ought to accept all the moral ideas 
of our ancestors. Have you’not told us in your “ Data of 
Ethics” (pp. 111 and 112) that the supremacy of higher 
feelings is only to be “a qualified supremacy,” and that 
the authority of the lower and simpler feelings, though 
ordinarily less than that of the higher and more compound, 
is ‘‘ occasionally greater ” ? 

Mr. S.: Well, yes; now you remind me of it. And I 
have also intimated that these innate perceptions of right 
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‘may possibly have to be corrected as to their form,” and 
must be ‘‘ duly enlightened and made precise by an analytic 
intelligence” (pp. 167 and 173). 

Disciple : That is just what I have done in this case. 

Mr. S.: But no analysis can make injustice a better rule 
than justice. Justice is the general and standard means 
for the attainment of happiness, special and general, and 
it should therefore be the proximate aim. 

Disciple: Yes. As you say, it is a means, but happiness 
is the end. And the securing of the end is always para- 
mount to the use of the means. Right and wrong, as you 
have told us, vary with the environment. The family cir- 
cumstances that form my environment in this instance 
demand a modification of the general rule. 

If I should act with regard to justice alone in this case, 
and give up the estate, I should impoverish myself and my 
family, and render all of us miserable for the rest of our 
lives. Now, as you have pointed out in your book, called 
“The Study of Sociology” (p. 277), speaking of a similar 
case, that of the pursuit of liberty, ‘‘ the worth of the means 
must be measured by the degree in which this end is 
achieved. A citizen nominally having complete means, but 
partially securing the end, is less free than another who 
uses incomplete means to more purpose.”” So I say with 
reference to the means “‘ justice ’’ and “‘ injustice’ in refer- 
ence to the end “ happiness.”’ Injustice is in this case the 
better means, as it better secures the surplus of pleasure 
over pain, which is the supreme good. Nay, in your “ Data 
of Ethics” (p. 95), you have said the same thing in as many 
words. ‘Ifthe rules of right living are those of which the 
total results, individual and general, direct and indirect, are 
most conducive to human happiness; then it is absurd to 
ignore the immediate results and recognise only the remote 
results.” Now the immediate results in this case have one 
5—2 
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voice. They unanimously bid me destroy the proof that 
this estate belongs to any one else, as the surest and 
quickest way of preserving the happiness of myself and my 
family, and also of my weary neighbour, already too much 
burthened with great possessions. 

Mr. S.: But if all men should act in this way, society 
would suffer badly. Justice is the very cement of social 
order, and your unjust act will tend to dissolve the mutual 
confidence and general integrity which alone allow society, 
with all its higher enjoyments, to flourish. 

Disciple: Do not be disturbed. I shall not advertise 
what I do. Nobody but you and I will know it. There 
will be little or no chance for it to produce imitators, or 
to affect the conduct and future acts of others. Iam but an 
obscure individual, and the effect of my example would be 
but small, if it were known; and asI intend to keep it a 
profound secret, there will be no evil effects worth mention- 
ing to come from it. Certainly, the remote evil effects will 
not begin to outweigh the immediate good effects to myself 
and family. The ‘‘ surplus” will be most decidedly a ‘‘ sur- 
plus of pleasure,” and, therefore, the action will be right. 

Mr. S.: You forget that I have taught you that nothing 
is perfectly right, if it gives pain to any one, and this pro- 
position sadly shocks me. 

Disciple: True. It is not absolutely right. Hardly any- 
thing, as you have shown, can be, which man does in his 
present unfortunate environment and imperfectly evolved 
stage. But, if I should give up the estate to its true 
owner, that would not be completely right, for, as you have 
shown, “‘ actions are completely right, only when, besides 
being conducive to future happiness, special and general, 
they are immediately pleasurable” (p. 99). As it is inevitable 
that my action should be partially wrong, in any case, I 
prefer to secure the immediate and personal pleasure that I 
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can make sure of, rather than aim at the more remote and 
uncertain returns which regard for the general welfare may 
bring. 

Mr. S.: I regret to see you so absorbed in egoistic satis- 
faction, and so forgetful of the altruistic sympathies that 
should impel you to the other-regarding actions without 
which society cannot evolve. 

Disciple: You forget that you have yourself told us, and 
at some considerable length have ‘clearly shown,” that 
“pure altruism is suicidal,” and that “‘ egoism precedes 
altruism in order of imperativeness” (p. 197), and that 
altruism is rather to be diminished in its sphere, than in- 
creased, as society evolves towards a complete development 
(p. 253). Iam not only convinced of it, but I intend to act 
on these principles whenever I can gain anything for myself 
by so doing. 

[Mr. Spencer walks off, looking very grave, and repeating 
to himself a sentence from his ‘‘ Study of Sociology.” “A 
utilitarian system of Ethics cannot at present be rightly 
thought out even by the select few, and is quite beyond the 
mental reach of the many.’ 

To drop our illustration, and return to straightforward 
statement, I look upon the teachings of the “ Data of 
Ethics,” if they should be generally adopted and put into 
practice, as fraught with disastrous consequences to the 
morals of society. 

Those noblest and most needed virtues—steadfast in- 
tegrity, purity, and unselfishness—are not to be enforced by 
considerations of “surplus of pleasure over pain.” The 
returns of happiness, either special or general, for such 
virtues are too remote and uncertain to have much efficiency 
by themselves. It is only the unqualified supremacy of 
duty, and the authority of a conscience which is something 
more than an organic remembrance of our ancestors 
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experience, that can maintain these virtues and destroy the 
vices which are their opposites. An ethical system which, 
whatever regard it may profess for these authorities, practi- 
cally destroys them, is plainly unfit to be taken for the 
regulative agency of human society. If nature or past 
‘ experience had left us no stronger moral system than this, 
we should have had forthwith to invent one ourselves. 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 











RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


HE main object of this Paper is to exhibit a sketch of 

a scheme of religious instruction such as might be 

given with fairness and advantage to the children of parents 

of all Christian denominations, in which term I include all 

parents who profess to make the teaching of Christ the 
guiding principle of their lives. 

It can hardly be asserted that the possibility of giving 
such religious instruction has ever yet been temperately dis- 
cussed as an educational problem. 

On the one hand the opponents of the secular system 
have been too ready to brand those who differ from them 
with the titles of infidels and atheists, and to threaten the 
judgments of God on the State and prophesy the downfall 
of morality if God be not recognised as King in the way 
they desire and if morality have not the sanction of religion 
in the school. 

In their mistaken zeal those who argue in this way are 
apt to forget the cardinal precept of Christ that we 
should do unto others as we would they should do unto us, 
and to do disparagement to the attributes of God whom 
they represent as acting in a manner unworthy even of a 
chivalrous man. They underrate also the value of other 
influences, apart from the hours given to religious instruc- 
tion, on the character of the pupils. To the formation of 
this the presence of the teacher, his acts, words, and tones, 
the habit of discipline and of deference to authority, and 
the renegation of self entailed on children by their living 
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together in numbers, all contribute. Moreover, education 
tends to make children realise clearly, and by thus 
enlarging their sympathies will develop in them a more 
active regard for the feelings of other human beings, and 
even of animals. We usually find criminals callous as well 
as uneducated, though of course there are exceptions, many 
of which can probably be accounted for by considerations 
of race. 

On the other hand the advocates of the secular system 
have regarded the question rather as a political than an 
educational one, have been biassed by a natural jealousy of 
a predominant Church, or with praiseworthy religious 
earnestness setting before their minds an ideal and it is to 
be feared impracticable picture of an organisation for 
religious instruction outside the ordinary day-schools, have 
sometimes been led to throw an undeserved slur on the 
religious qualifications of the ordinary school teacher, even 
going so far as to assert, or at least to imply, that he is not 
a fit person to give religious instruction. 

I desire to make a warm protest against this assumption. 
Elementary teachers have small opportunity themselves of 
rebutting it. They do not appear much on platforms, and 
if they did they could not with delicacy discuss their own 
religious qualifications. No doubt the strong feeling fre- 
quently exhibited against the treatment of religion by the 
secular teacher has its source in many minds in real reli- 
gious earnestness ; but the danger to the cause of religion 
that must follow from the preachers setting themselves in 
array against the teachers should surely make the former 
pause before they assert their right to a monopoly in 
religious teaching. 

That there is an increasing number of conscientious men 
who do not accept the old forms of stating religious truths, 
and whose opinions are not fixed, is quite true. But it is 
also quite certain that in the essentials of religion, in devo- 
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tion to the interests of truth and of the race, in the disci- 
plined use of their faculties for the advancement of both, 
many such men may compare very favourably with those 
who have uninguiringly accepted and retained the 
traditional beliefs of their childhood. As far as I 
know, it has never been shown that such men have 
sought to give negative instruction to their pupils. It is 
likely that such positive teaching as they give will have a 
more enduring influence coming from the habitual teacher 
than could be asserted by any unsystematic teaching given by 
an amateur imported into the school. Practically, as was 
recently said by a writer in the Spectator, such men are 
content to enforce the precepts of religion, as far as they 
themselves honestly agree in and adopt them, and to exert 
as high a moral and spiritual influence as they can, keeping 
silence on subjects on which they cannot speak with real 
advantage to their pupils. 

Moreover, the notion that the teacher is not a fit person 
to give religious instruction ignores the elementary fact of 
human nature strenuously and more than once insisted on 
by Christ, that the contact with children has a tendency to 
foster the religious sentiment. So that we might expect 
that the giving religious instruction to children would be 
more likely to foster a religious character than almost any 
other calling. 

And experience here fortifies the speculations of theory. 
Two of the most popular and influential lives of the 
Founder of Christianity have been written by school- 
masters; an episcopal schoolmaster planned and executed 
in the metropolis the most gigantic scheme of Church ex- 
tension we have known in our time; the great English Com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel is written by an ex-school- 
master; sermons delivered by Head Masters in their school 
chapels form a literature in themselves. If religion gain by 
the exposition of its documents and the practical enforce- 
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ment of its precepts then have schoolmasters a claim to be 
spoken of as religious teachers without disparagement by 
their fellow-religionists apart from the fact that they are 
called upon to exhibit the Christian virtues by a life of 
service to the weak, a mode of living which we are told met 
their Master’s especial approval. 

But I may be told that all this refers to the teacher of 
first grade schools, whereas it is the elementary teacher, a 
person of inferior capacity and tone, whose fitness is denied. 
I answer I cannot recognise, such a division of the 
Profession. 

The fact is, those who would deprive the elementary 
teacher of the opportunity of giving religious instruction, 
disparage the work of the schoolmaster, as such, for 
lack of full sympathy with it. But what is the work 
of the elementary schoolmaster? He may be regarded 
as an official paid to produce results in percentages. Those 
who regard him in this light are perfectly justified in 
assuming that he is a being without religious sentiment ; 
but they are not justified in grumbling that he exhibits a 
low tone. But if this is all he is, the ratepayer is an ill- 
used individual. I venture to think, however, that the 
view is a false one, and those who entertain it belong to an 
age of cynicism that is fast becoming fossil, and may be de- 
fined as the age of the licensed victuallers. I think the more 
earnest age of the future will regard the elementary teacher 
in a different light. He has daily to struggle for the 
redemption of the waifs and outcasts of society from the 
results of vice, improvidence and ignorance, and he has a 
claim to the use of every available means to accomplish the 
task society has delegated to him. Other members of 
society may make speeches about the task, rhapsodise in 
connection with it on the vague, the vasi, and the 
vehement ; but he has to do it as soon as they leave the 
stage clear to him. They are the glorified, he is the 
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suffering Israel. We should hear less about his low tone if 
he could give dinner parties or throw the social halo round 
his work that is thrown round the work of those to whom 
the title of ministers has been narrowed. 

There may be other and overpowering reasons for 
declining to permit the elementary schoolmaster to give 
religious instruction, but I think it is high time for the sake 
of religion that we ceased to hear of his unfitness for the 
office. 

Neither are we prepared to regard the stately literature of 
the Hebrews and the simple narratives of the Gospels as the 
sacred property of ministers of religion and the partisans of 
the sects. 

The time is gone by when such men, however excellent, 
can be regarded as the sole possessors of the keys of these 
mysteries, and the lay mind of England as education pro- 
gresses will effectually reject the new papistical tendencies 
of the Ultramontane Nonconformists. 

It is not to be denied that those who seek in the name 
of Religious Freedom to banish Religious Instruction from 
the Public Elementary Schools can find grave reasons for 
doing so in the religious history of England in the past. But 
when we consider the immensely accelerated rapidity with 
which events have marched and thought has developed in our 
own generation we shall, I think, be led to believe that they 
are in the position of persons who, in considering the geo- 
graphy of a country, fix their eyes on a single county in its 
territory. Religious liberty, they assert with justice, has been 
infringed in the past by the establishment and support of a 
special form of religious belief. Therefore, in our public 
schools in the future we will have no reference to religion 
at all, so that absolute fairness may be insured. But 
slavery and freedom do not depend solely on external 
organisations. The power and authority of an established 
church in an age when the arts of reading or writing were 
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confined to the clergy, or in a more recent age of Squire 
Westerns and Tom Joneses, are likely to be of a totally dif- 
ferent character from its power and authority in an age of 
Huxleys and Tyndalls and Endowed Schools’ Commissions. 
Over the School Board children of this latter age neither 
the passmen from whom for the most part our curates 
are selected, nor the specialists often as narrow as 
they are enthusiastic who are trained in the seclusion 
of our Nonconformist Colleges* are likely to maintain 
the influence that their predecessors exercised over 
ruder minds more open to appeals to the feelings. The 
crowds that listened to the stirring eloquence of Whitfield 
could be moved to a change of life by histrionic and rhetorical 
appeals all the more effective because subtlety and learn- 
ing and criticism found no place in them. But the crowds 
of that day were unlettered barbarians. Far different, unless 
the Education Act fails, will be the crowds of the future ; 
and though the time will never come when the eloquence 
that comes from the heart ceases to influence, every for- 
ward movement in education diminishes its influence 
when unaccompanied by judgment and reason and know- 
ledge. Mliss will be cynically indifferent to the impassioned 
appeals of a preacher whose intellect she sees no reason 
to reverence and of whose life she knows nothing; fresh 
from the laboratory Mliss will fail to see the immediate 
connection of every event in the Old Testament with the 
inward life or outward conduct of Mliss of the nineteenth 
century. But her knowledge of history will make Mliss 
bitterly resent the notion that its most famous pages are 
to be closed to her in her school life, and that on one 
biography alone her teacher, who is her guide, her ideal, 
and the object of her worship during six days of the week, 


*I rejoice to think that now the unfair restrictions imposed on a 
University career have disappeared, young men training for the Noncon- 
formist Ministry are in increasing numbers leaving this seclusion for resi- 
dence at the Universities. 
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is to be silent, that on the seventh day a strange teacher 
may assert a monopoly of interest in the great Personage 
who is its subject, as though He were connected with 
her life only on one day of the week, and His history had 
no bearing on the other lives and events of which she reads 
in school. 

The fact is, the torrent-like rapidity of thought, in the 
nineteenth century, has in its course swept priestcraft into 
an ocean where the air and the space are alike ampler 
than have ever been dreamt of in human history before. 
In this ocean the differences between Churchmen and Non- 
conformists are already lost. The narrow, though power- 
ful, torrents of the sects are being merged in it. Drifting 
towards it the discerning eye may see the Liberation 
Society, and all disputes about the unknowable. To drop 
the figure, life has become too complicated, its interests too 
manifold, for men to be moved as they once were by 
religious contests. The problems with which they are con- 
nected are lost in the crowd of other problems which call 
for solution. Every succeeding day will make men less 
willing to leave the treatment of religion in the hands of 
those whose position as supporters of one set of views in 
opposition to other sets tempts them to dwell on those 
points on which men differ rather than on those on which 
they agree. The same causes will lead to a revolt against 
the arbitrary separation of the sacred and secular. In the 
web of human life you cannot separate the threads which 
you call sacred from the threads you call secular. They are 
closely woven together, and the work has taken its colours 
from the combination. Atropos is preparing in the future 
to twine them still more closely. 

No one should shrink more earnestly from the attempt 
to pull them asunder than the ardent religionist. The 
separation of religion from conduct has stained the past 
history of religion with an indelible dye of crimson that is 
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its bitterest reproach, and to this hour repels some of 
the noblest spirits in the world from its noblest character, 
to whose teaching they erringly attribute these disastrous 
results. 

In treating of the character of the religious teaching 
that should be given in a public school it will be re- 
garded as pardonable to refer to the views of Dean Colet. 
One of his chief objects in founding his famous school of 
8. Paul’s was to combine rational religion with sound learn- 
ing. We may not agree with him in regarding the knowledge 
of Greek as useful exclusively for religious purposes. But 
weariness of theological controversies may well lead us to 
sympathise with his longing to find a rational and practical 
theology in the Gospels themselves, and to base his faith 
simply on a vivid realisation of the person of Christ, and to 
find a simple and rational Christianity in Christ’s sayings, 
crying with him, “ About the rest let divines dispute as 
they will.” Is there anything in the whole history of 
education that throws a more real and beautiful halo of 
sentiment about our work than his pathetic saying to his 
scholars, ‘‘ Lift up your little white hands for me, for me 
which prayeth for you to God”? Is there anything in 
history that more eloquently summons us, ceteris paribus, 
to cling to the teaching of Christ in our schools, than the 
figure of the child (not the man) Jesus which stood over 
the gate of his, the first, grammar school with the words 
graven beneath it, “ Hear ye Him” ? 

In some respects our age resembles that of Dean Colet. 
He founded the first of those grammar schools, which in 
our time have been reformed and developed. He lived in 
an age of new learning when old beliefs were being shaken 
and men’s minds were confused and even convulsed by new 
notions that many feared would destroy religious belief 
altogether. He sought a remedy not in the whirlwind of 
denunciation, or the earthquake of persecution, but in the 
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still small voice of accurate scholarship applied to the words 
of the founder of the Christian religion. In our own day, 
by new methods, and with different views, that vivid reali- 
sation of the person of Christ which he longed for has been 
sought after by scholars in nearly every country in Europe. 
In England, by the popular and epithetical Farrar, by the 
painstaking antiquarian Geikie, and the scholarly and sym- 
pathetic author of ‘“‘ Philochristus;” in Germany, in a scien- 
tific and inductive spirit that often rises to that eloquence 
of thought which surpasses that of phrase, by Keim; in 
Holland, in a more matter-of-fact and prosaic way, by 
Hooykaas ; in Switzerland, in the sweet if not strong com- 
mentaries of Godet ; in France, from an orthodox point of 
view by Pressensé, and with immense learning in the fasci- 
nating pages of Renan. The variety of views presented by 
these writers shows that the dream entertained by Colet of 
a vivid realisation of the person of Christ as the basis of 
religion has not been so easy as he imagined. But in spite 
of these discrepancies I think it may be maintained if 
not in a way to convince every one yet with more force 
than most assertions that are made outside the domain of 
rigid science that in the pages of all these writers, divided as 
they are, we have presented to us a life and character more 
fascinating and lovable, more capable of wooing men to 
love one another, and to work for the world’s good, than 
any other we possess in history. 

But it is probable that the intellectual difficulties of our 
age as far transcend those of the age of Colet as the social 
difficulties of his age transcended ours. Men are no longer 
in danger of being burnt or beheaded for expressing views 
different from those entertained by the Court or the Pope; 
even the social disabilities consequent upon holding un- 
conventional views are, excepting in small country and 
cathedral towns, insignificant. But to the thoughtful and 
earnest minds of this age many questions are open which 
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in Colet’s time presented no difficulty. So intimately are 
these difficulties connected with the subjects of modern 
education that the men of our time who are really in 
earnest in the education of youth must needs smile sadly 
at the notion that children or boys can receive their 
religious training apart from schools, and that indeed it 
is better for them they should do so. It is as though men 
should suggest skating over a glacier full of crevasses in 
preference to following a guide who has himself been over 
them before. The time has gone by when it could be 
regarded as meritorious to have had no religious doubts, 
and the thoughtless repetition of religious formule could 
be regarded as the loftiest evidence of Christian piety. For 
the present and the next generation at least the path of 
religious thought is likely to be steep and rugged and beset 
with thorns. The cynic and the fanatic may urge the 
young to refuse to climb it, or to climb it on the back of 
others. But the true teacher knows that the climb is 
healthy for his pupil, and is ready to give him the kindly 
help of an experience which, after many a fall, is still 
leading him laboriously upwards. And, on the whole, it is 
to his teacher the pupil will trust. Those religionists who 
think otherwise have surely reason to mistrust that they 
are breaking their Master’s precept by despising the little 
ones in throwing a slight on their teacher. 

What then, if he is to avoid as far as possible disputed 
matter, can the public schoolmaster best teach his pupil ? 
He has to deal, we must remember, with the religion of the 
citizen rather than that of the devotee, and with the piety 
of social life rather than of the sanctuary of the heart. He 
has the enormous advantage of being able, if he will, to 
avoid all formule, all circumlocutions that lead to 
hypocrisy. The young are not naturally hypocrites; they 
can be induced to say what they mean and what they think, 
if their characters are not subjected to distorting influences ; 
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and this characteristic has an educating influence on the 
genuine teacher. Such a teacher will not, I think, of choice, 
dwell on the supernatural element in religion. He will not 
do so because he knows that he has not time to inculcate 
more than the general principles of religion into the minds 
of his pupils, and that, with regard to this subject, the 
more thoughtful among the parents of his pupils have doubts 
if not dogmas. For the sake of the nobility of the literature 
and its historical importance, he will make the Divine 
Library, which in England is popularly called the Bible, 
the basis of his teaching. But he will not use it without 
discrimination. If he were teaching English literature, he 
would select Shakespeare and Milton for the basis of his 
teaching, and the masterpieces of each rather than their 
minor poems or juvenile efforts. He would not read Piers 
Ploughman or Chaucer in the junior forms. If he were 
teaching English history he would not, it is to be hoped, in 
these days begin with the Anglo-Saxon Period. He would 
rather select such periods and such events as he felt would 
really be intelligible to his pupil, and which the pupil could 
visualise, his object being always to check the pupil 
from using words without meaning. 

If this principle were applied, it is evident that the 
common practice of teaching to the youngest pupils in 
schools the events of the earliest historical books of 
the Bible would be largely abandoned. It is difficult 
for adults to present before their minds the condition 
mental and physical of men living in other ages. The 
difficulty is enhanced when the ages are remote and 
the climate, manners and customs different from those of 
their own country. But to a child the task is impossible. 
We may not under-estimate the beauty of the Old 
Testament stories—they certainly have a fascination for 
childhood. But if we were to analyse it, we should probably 
find that this interest has little connection with religion or 

6 
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morals and excepting as training the fancy little educational 
value. There is no one among us who would not find it 
very difficult to explain to a child why Samuel was a good 
man when he hewed Agag in pieces, and yet the Archbishop 
of Canterbury would have been very wicked if he had 
treated Cetewayo in a similar fashion. If we resolved in 
dealing with children to teach them reasonably from the 
very first, we should find similar difficulties perpetually 
checking our unreasonable ardour to introduce them at the 
tenderest age to the most difficult historical and literary 
problems. I fear it is a melancholy fact that the majority 
of middle-class Englishmen are far better acquainted with 
the names of the stations at which the Israelites rested in 
their wanderings, and of the Kings of Judah and Israel, than 
they are with the masterpieces of Isaiah’s poetry, or the 
lyrical beauties of the Psalms. Yet we do not teach 
English history through the medium of Froissart, and in 
our selections of English poetry we usually take pains 
to put the choicest pieces most prominently forward. 
Few religious teachers of ordinary intelligence and 
average culture could now be found who would deny 
a progress in the religious training of the Israelitish 
nation. It is almost impossible to bring this idea of 
progress home to the mind of a child or even of a boy of 
14 or 15, especially as it is not explicitly advanced in the 
literature. But granting the progress, surely we should 
present the child of the nineteenth century rather with 
the flower than with the bud or the root, and with those 
ideas first which he is best able to assimilate because they 
most nearly resemble his own environment. Instruction in 
Bible history, as all other instruction, should quicken 
rather than deaden thought. Nothing tends so much to 
stifle a child’s mind as the habit of answering questions on 
subjects which are beyond his comprehension, because he 
has not the data for comprehending them. 
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In the ideal form of religious instruction, then, which I 
am endeavouring to set out, the early books of the Old 
Testament will not occupy their present important position, 
but will come like Thucydides and Aristotle late in the school 
career, excepting perhaps that the children will be fami- 
liarised with a simple version of the biographies of Joseph 
and David accompanied however with a careful account 
of Eastern customs illustrated by faithful pictures. 

To sketch a plan of religious instruction for pupils 
of all ages would carry me into too wide a field and 
take up too much time. It will be more expedient to 
limit myself to the instruction that may be given to boys 
of fourteen or fifteen, the latest age perhaps at which 
it is desirable that dogmatic statements should be received 
in an uninquiring spirit, an age when we may hope 
with our improved system of education the minds of all 
who show any intelligence will begin to be on the watch 
for cause and effect, to demand as a matter of course the 
meanings of all words and sentences, and to be ready to 
understand that there are differences of customs in different 
climates and different ages. 

I should like to lay down two postulates before I pass on, 
in which the majority of teachers, though perhaps not all, 
will probably agree. No doubt in connection with religious 
instruction many would prefer a larger number. 

First: That forasmuch as Christianity has had im- 
mense influence on the history of the world, no one can be 
said to have a liberal education who is not acquainted with 
the history of the people from whose midst it sprung, and 
the life and sayings of the Founder and His disciples. 

Secondly ; That religious instruction in schools should 
not only supply needful information on this point, but 
should also bear on conduct, and especially on conduct in 
relation to others. 

A few years ago it would have seemed unnecessary for 

6—2 
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any teacher to lay down these postulates. There is no 
necessity to apologise for doing so now. But, though 
in past years they would have received a far more 
general assent than they do now, those who accept them 
unhesitatingly may take comfort in this that there was 
probably never a time in the history of education when 
problems and theorems were more carefully and earnestly 
based on them. 

Well then, let us suppose we wish our boy of fourteen or 
fifteen, the modern Emile, to enter into life armed with 
some knowledge of opinions on which he will find men 
divided and heated, and with motives which will enable 
him to control his passions and stimulate him to civic 
virtues. 


The modern Emile will learn that religion has centred 
round a biography. Huis teacher will be alive to the difli- 
culties connected with that biography; but he will not 


think it necessary to trouble Emile with these unless 
Emile shows an inquiring spirit. Then he will be open 
with his pupil; but he will neither encourage him to 
think himself clever because he has discovered difficulties, 
nor good because he pretends to be readily satisfied 
about them. He wants Emile to be good, not goody; and 
he desires an intellectual conscience to be an element of 
his goodness ; I am supposing that Emile’s teacher is firmly 
convinced that the teaching of Christ is the best that has 
been given to the world, and that he has adopted this 
conclusion not on authority but after investigation not 
unaccompanied perhaps by scepticism. As far as I can 
make them so, I want both Emile and his teacher to be 
ideal. 

They open then the New Testament together, the 
teacher with intense anxiety, the pupil with awakened 
curiosity. Emile has probably read ‘Line upon Line” 
and “Peep of Day,” learnt his catechism and heard 
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sermons, perhaps he has sung in the choir, and knows 
some of the Psalms by heart. He has read chapters 
in an isolated and unconnected way, and learnt some texts 
as a child to make him good or to please his mother or 
sister, or to get marks and beat his schoolfellows. 

Leaving the omissions in Emile’s religious instruction 
to the discernment of the reader, I proceed to describe what 
he is actually taught. 

First, then, he is introduced to the Founder of Chris- 
tianity as a boy asking pertinent questions in the Temple. 
In connection with this subject the manner of Jesus’ 
boyhood is described to him, the scenery in which He lived, 
His education, His surroundings, the political, religious, 
and social condition of His country, the contrast between 
Galilee and Judea in scenery and in social life. Next 
the disciples of Jesus are described, their call and their 
character, all references to ecclesiastical legends being 
avoided, the Gospels being left to tell their own tale with 
such help as can be obtained from reliable sources as to the 
relations of Jewish Rabbis and their disciples. 

Then an account is given of John the Baptist which will 
naturally lead to a description of the Prophets, their his- 
tory, fosition and influence, the reason why they ceased 
with Malachi and were revived with John. John’s relations 
with the people of the time will naturally lead the teacher 
to dwell further on the condition of the country, and the 
aspirations, religious, social, and political, of the people, 
John’s relation to Jesus, and their different methods of 
teaching. 

Then will come what is really the pitce de résistance 
in Emile’s religious instruction—the Sermon on the 
Mount. This will lead the teacher to define forgiveness, 
resentment, and unselfishness, to distinguish between thrift 
and parsimony, to discuss the meaning of prayer and 
the limitation to its objects; perhaps, to dwell on the 
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advantages and disadvantages of war from an ethical point 
of view. 

Chapter xi. of 8S. Matthew’s Gospel, containing what has 
been called the secret of Jesus, and a review on His part 
of John and his other contemporaries in their relation to 
Him will bring out more forcibly the contrast between John 
and Jesus, and by defining what is meant by Jesus’ yoke 
will display the difference between the teaching of Jesus 
and that of the Rabbis and enforce the Christian virtues of 
meekness and humility. 

The parables in Matt. xiii. will bring out the contrast 
between the method of teaching in the East and in the 
West, and the love of nature displayed by Christ, and the 
lessons He drew from natural objects, besides furnishing 
an opportunity of unfolding what He meant by the kingdom 
of heaven. 

The next subject might be the teaching of Jesus on 
ceremonialism—contained in Mark vii. This would be 
accompanied by some account of the Talmud and the Tradi- 
tions, and of the connection between religion and morality, 
severed by Jesus’ contemporaries, united by Him, but 
frequently dissevered again by His followers. The teacher 
would here too have an opportunity of vividly depicting 
the condition of Palestine, in which religion was acting as a 
dissociating rather than a harmonising element, and of 
showing how Jesus sought to introduce love and harmony 
into a land filled with hate and discord. 

Next, the Confession of S. Peter in Matt. xvi. would lead 
to a graphic picture of the fugitive and desolate condition 
of Jesus, and the devotion of His disciples to Him in spite 
of His apparent abandonment of His Messianic career, the 
change in His style of preaching, and the foresight of His 
coming doom. 

From the parable of the Unforgiving Debtor the pupil 
would learn more of the true spirit of forgiveness ; from 
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that of the Good Samaritan, the lesson of religious tolera- 
tion and, what is of immense importance, that the spirit 
of persecution was the outcome of ecclesiasticism and 
is in direct opposition to the teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity. 

The story of Martha and Mary would lead to a contrast 
between the advantages afforded to a religious life by action 
and by contemplation respectively; the parable of the Rich 
Fool to a definition of the different kinds of riches and a 
glance at ideals of life; that of the Pharisee and Publican, to 
an account of the Pharisees (given with a strict view to fair- 
ness) and of the Pharisaic spirit in all phases and among 
all societies; that of the Prodigal Son, to an account of 
the publicans and of the Jewish feeling towards Gentiles ; 
that of Dives and Lazarus, to an investigation into the 
feeling displayed towards the poor in the Gospels and the 
reasons for it, and to a definition of the duties of the rich 
towards the poor, and the different methods in which these 
duties should be discharged in modern as compared with 
ancient times. The story of the Rich Young Man might 
fairly lead to an account of monasticism and its advantages 
and disadvantages in the history of civilisation. It 
might do this because the words of Jesus to the young 
ruler inspired the founder of the system, and the teacher, 
knowing this, will at once face the difficulty to which the 
words give rise. The parable of the Labourer in the 
Vineyard will lead to a discussion of the place held by 
Rewards and Punishments in the teaching of Christ. 
Here, again, the Teacher, knowing that this teaching has 
been unfavourably contrasted with the teaching of other 
systems, will face the difficulty and endeavour to meet it: 
the more so as he will be desirous that Emile’s religion 
should have love, and not selfishness, for its motive. The 
entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem will lead to a description 
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of that city and of the Temple. The later parables will 
introduce an epitome of the history of the Messianic 
Expectation among the Jews, some account of the morality 
of the Early Christians, the reasons why the passive 
rather than the active virtues are dwelt upon in Christian 
morality, a comparison of the advantages of the two sets 
of virtues, with the part they have respectively played in 
the world’s history. ‘The parable of the Ten Virgins in 
Matt. xxv. will naturally lead to a discussion of the views 
entertained about the Second Coming of Christ and a 
history of them, and this Second Coming will then be put in 
its true light ; the ensuing parable on the Talents will give 
the teacher an opportunity of enlarging on the religious 
and social work that the nineteenth century claims from 
Christians. As the teacher will constantly be stmving 
after truth and reality, he will not fail to com- 
pare the influence Christians may exercise now in such 
work as an important community under a _ consti- 
tutional government with their powerlessness as an 
insignificant body under the despotism of Rome. Most 
carefully, too, will he balance the merits of the active and 
passive virtues. ‘‘ The turning of the left cheek” will be a 
phrase constantly on his lips till none of his pupils can 
ever forget the meaning of its spirit. But knowing that 
the manly or heroic virtues are the most attractive to 
boys, he will be at pains to point out the true courage 
of Christ and of Paul not didactically so much as in- 
directly, being well aware that the latter method is 
the most telling. Nor will he while glorifying the 
virtues most peculiarly Christian, seek to disparage 
those that are most peculiarly Pagan. Believing 
that they both have the same heavenly origin he will seek 
indirectly to blend both in the character of his pupils. In 
one pupil he will have to check an excess of the Pagan 
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virtues, in another perhaps, an excess of the Christian. 
8. Paul’s great hymn on Love will give him an opportunity 
of delineating the ideal Christian character. 

I have insisted on the Bible as the legitimate basis of 
religious teaching, and the words of Christ Himself as 
the pearl and crown of the Bible from an ethical point of 
view. If He was Divine then His Divinity will be best dis- 
played by the utterances of His Divine Heart, and among 
those who dispute His Divinity they are in the minority 
who gainsay the beauty and force of His teaching. The 
crimes and vices that are the reproach of Christianity arose 
from a neglect of that teaching. It is one of the most 
remarkable features in the history of Christianity that there 
should be so little reference to the ethical teaching of the 
Founder. Men were diverted from this teaching at first 
by the expectation of His return to reward His friends and 
punish His foes, then by disputes about His Person and 
struggles for ecclesiastical predominance. If we take up a 
history of Christianity with the object of correctly analys- 
ing the influence Christianity has had on the morals of the 
world we shall be met with an immense difficulty in arriv- 
ing at facts. In ecclesiastical as in secular history the 
lives of the poor and struggling, on which we should expect 
Christianity to have most influence, are lost sight of amid 
the quarrels of emperors and popes and nice disputes on 
the Personality of the Founder. It was a noble saying of 
the far-sighted Erasmus, ‘‘ Never was the Christian faith 
purer and more undefiled than when the world was content 
with one creed and that the shortest creed we have.” 

This unhappy neglect of the ethical teaching of Christ 
was due among other causes to the fact that the early 
Christians were engaged in defending themselves against 
the assaults physical and intellectual of the Pagans, and 
that subsequently Christianity was adopted by rude and 
anlettered barbarians whose religion was based not on the 
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recorded words of the Founder, but on the pageants they 
witnessed in the churches and the brief formule of the 
creeds. Christianity was hardly less leavened by barbarism 
than barbarism was leavened by Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity has been reproached for results which were due to 
the Zeit Geist. 

If there be any truth in these positions the influence of 
Christian morality in the past is no gauge of its influence 
on the future if those who believe in the efficacy of the 
example and teaching of its Founder resolve with prudence 
and honesty to promote the knowledge of them. 

If the character of Christ be the highest and most win- 
ning the world has seen, if it is best for the welfare of the 
human race that conduct should be regulated in accord- 
ance with His words, then the presentation of this character 
and these words to the ardent and susceptible minds of 
children must be regarded as one of the most salutary 
measures for the future of mankind. 

It is impossible in the limits of a paper to define all the 
good results that might be expected from such a presenta- 
tion in the class rooms of our schools. The chief character- 
istic of boyhood, perhaps, is selfishness tempered by 
generous impulses. The life of Christ, by appealing to the 
latter, will subdue the former. Withdraw that life from the 
pages of history and from the orbit of the boy’s imagina- 
tion, and where else will he so well learn to subdue his 
selfish instincts ? Again, men seek in these days rest from 
the distractions of life in the calm teachings of Nature, and 
Wordsworth is regarded as the priest of those mysteries. 
But Christ was {the first who taught men to love Nature 
for her own sake and for her quiet teachings apart from her 
material uses. Christianity has been reproached, and not 
without cause, for the blood shed in her name by anta- 
gonistic sects. But the child whose mind has been 
imbued with the teaching of the parable of the good 
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Samaritan will find it naturally part of his religion to be 
tolerant and kindly to those who differ from him; and this 
spirit of tolerance will influence not only his conduct but 
his estimates of historical actions and literary characters. 
We wish our religious teaching to influence our future 
writers and statesmen as well as our ordinary citizens. 

I will conclude by an adaptation of the noble words of 
the religious teacher in whose pages are combined the most 
profound devotion with the most cultivated reason.* 

The object of the Christian teacher will be to train a cha- 
racter that shall exhibit in just proportions a combination of 
the active and passive virtues—the life of devotion and the 
life of activity ; that shall be able to stem moral wrong-doing 
without betraying pride in its own rectitude or a personal 
feeling against the wrong-doer; that shall seek truth by 
every method of investigation, and yet be unassuming and 
simple before the ignorant and unlearned; that shall be 
resolute in will, and yet tender-hearted in its affections ; 
that shall love all beautiful things that are in the world, 
and yet be capable of showing sympathy with the unlovely 
and the deformed, and working if necessary amid squalor 
and misery; that shall combine heroism with refinement, 
and saintliness with manliness ; that shall be the light of 
the society in which it lives, and yet be so little conscious 
that it is so as to create no jealousy in the minds of other 
men. 

And as regards the influence of his teaching on the intel- 
lects of his pupils, he will seek to prepare them for the 
doubts and difficulties he knows they will have to encounter, 
not by openly introducing these to them, but first by in- 
sisting strenuously on matters comparatively undisputed in 
the main outlines of the life and teaching of Christ, and 
secondly by giving indirectly such hints of solutions or of 
abandonments of attempts at solutions as have been helps 


* James Martineau. 
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to himself; so that if in after life it should come about that 
any pupil is led by his studies to abandon some doctrine of 
traditional belief, he may feel that this is no adequate 
reason for detaching himself from his love and loyalty to 
Christ, the beauty of whose character has been indelibly 
imprinted on his boyish mind ; nor will he, perhaps, be less 
stedfast if he is conscious that the knowledge of similar 
difficulties did not withdraw his master from his allegiance. 


J. HunTER SMITH. 





THE LEADING IDEA OF THE DIVINE COMEDY.* 


ANTE—a name derived from Durante, ‘‘ the enduring 
one,” ALIGHTERI, ‘‘ the wing-bearer,” and certainly 
no words could be more expressive of the man, seeing that 
his great poem has endured through nearly six centuries, 
increasing in favour as men became more and more capable 
of appreciating a work of the highest intellect, and seeing, 
also, that no.poet ever attained to so lofty a flight as our 
Alighieri, the wing-bearer. 

Dante did not bestow upon his poem the epithet Divine ; 
he modestly named it “THE Comepy,” to distinguish it 
from what he deemed the grander poems of Homer and 
Virgil, each of which he distinguished as ‘‘ THE TRAGEDY”’; 
and he points out that while these two poems are written 
in the heroic style befitting the term, his poem was pitched 
in a lower key, in what he named ‘‘ the middle style,” as 
befitting comedy. It was the loving admiration of his 
countrymen that suggested the term Divine, and it first 

* La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri. Text by Carlo Witte. Berlin, 
“> Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri. Riveduta nel Testo e Commentata 
da G. A. Scartazzini. Leipzig, 1874-5-. In progress, 

Critical, Historical, and Philosophical Contributions to the Study of the 
Divina Commedia. By Henry Clark Barlow, M.D. London and Edinburgh, 
wh Vado of Hell: the Inferno of Dante. Translated into English Tierce 
Rhyme, with an Introductory Essay on Dante and his Translators. By 
Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. London, 1877. 

The Barlow Lectureship on Dante. Introductory Lecture to the First 


Course of English Lectures on the Divine Comedy. By Charles Tomlinson, 
F.R.S. London, 1878, 
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occurs in the Venice edition of 1516. A previous edition 
bears this title : Comincia la prima parte chiamata Inferno 
della Commedia del Venerabile Poeta Dante Alighieri, nobile 
cittadino Fiorentino. 

About fifty years after Dante’s death, which occurred in 
1321, it became the practice in Italy to establish lecture- 
ships on the Divine Comedy, not only because the poem 
existed only in manuscript (printing in movable types not 
having been invented), and the number of copies was com- 
paratively small, but also because Dante’s style is very con- 
cise, and his statement of facts often equally so. These facts, 
in some cases of a domestic character, might be known to 
the poet’s contemporaries in their full detail, so that little 
more than a hint in the poem could be enlarged and com- 
mented on by a contemporary reader. But the next and 
succeeding generations would become involved in the 
hopeless obscurity of many passages, unless Dante’s im- 
mediate successors should have transmitted the key by 
which the poet’s concise problems could alone be unlocked. 
One example will suffice to illustrate the necessity for the 
work of the commentator. In the fifth canto of the Pur- 
gatorio, where the spirits desire to be remembered to their 
friends on earth, to which, as they are informed, Dante 
will return, one of them addresses the poet thus con- 
cisely :— 

Recorditi di me, che son la Pia ; 
Siena mi fé, disfecemt Maremma ; 


Salst colui che innanellata pria, 
Disposando m’avea con la sua gemma. 


‘¢ Do thou remember me who am the Pia; 
Siena made me ; Maremma me unmade ; 
He knoweth it, who had encircled first, 
Espousing me, my finger with his gem.” 
In this short passage there is nothing but allusion which 
could not well be explained without contemporary aid. It 
appears that Madonna Pia was a lady of extraordinary 
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beauty, of a noble family of Siena. She was married to 
Nello della Pietra, who, being misled by false reports and 
unjust suspicions, conveyed her to the Maremma, a pesti- 
lential district, where in an isolated castle he shut himself 
up with his victim. He never told her the reason of her 
banishment, nor condescended to answer her questions, or 
heed her remonstrances. He waited in cold silence until 
the pestilential air should destroy her health. Some say he 
used the dagger to hasten her end. It is certain that he 
survived her, and became a prey to sadness and silent grief. 

Dante had in this story, as Foscolo remarks, all the 
materials of an ample and very poetical narrative, but he 
bestows upon it only four lines. Yet how pathetic are these 
few words! Her first desire is to be recalled to the memory 
of her friends on earth ; her modest request ; her manner 
of naming herself, and of describing the author of her 
sufferings, without any allusion to his crime, but merely by 
the pledges of faith and love which attended their first 
union. All this is expressed with much pathos and power, 
and all within the narrow compass of four lines. 

It is worthy of remark, as characteristic of the age, and 
of the high veneration in which Italy held her first national 
poet, that the lectures on the Divine Comedy were invested 
with a certain religious character by being delivered in 
churches, and, as a rule, on the days of great Christian 
festivals, when the crowded congregations, already under 
the influence of religious emotion, were in a fit state of 
mind to listen to the solemn strains of the great poet, who, 
according to the popular belief, had actually been in Hell, 
in Purgatory, and in Paradise, and only described what he 
had personally witnessed. 

By a decree of the Florentine Republic, of the 9th 
August, 1373, it was ordered that Dante’s poem should be 
read and explained in public, and Boccaccio was engaged 
as the first lecturer for a fee of 100 florins. Accordingly, 
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on the 3rd October, 1373, in the church of 8. Stefano, near 
the Ponte Vecchio, before a numerous congregation, Boc- 
caccio ascended the pulpit, and imparted a solemn tone to 
his subject by his introductory remarks :— 


“‘ Human nature,” he said, ‘‘ although enriched by the Creator 
with so many privileges, is nevertheless so weak, that it can do 
nothing, however insignificant, without the Divine grace. Hence 
the greatest men, whether of ancient or modern times, urge us 
to seek for this grace in all simplicity, and with all the fervour of 
our devotion, at least at the beginning of any undertaking. At 
the very moment, then, of taking upon me a burden which is too 
heavy for me to bear, namely that of explaining the learned 
text, the multitude of historical events, and the elevated thoughts 
concealed under the veil of the Comedy of our Dante, and espe- 
cially before persons of so high an intelligence and of such 
admirable perspicuity as you are, certainly I feel more than ever 
the need of such aid. Hence, in order that my words may re- 
dound to the honour and glory of God, to the benefit and conso- 
lation of my hearers, before proceeding further, I must invoke 
in all humility, the aid of God, confiding much more in his 
bounty than in my merit.” 

Boccaccio did not live to complete his arduous task. 
His written lectures end abruptly with an unfinished sen- 
tence, referring to the seventeenth canto of the Inferno, 
line 17. His friend Benvenuto da Imola succeeded him in 
these public readings; and it is said that at Bologna the 
audience was so numerous, that the Professor had 
frequently to deliver his lectures in the public square of the 
city. The substance of these lectures was, at the request 
of Petrarch, formed into a commentary, which, to a certain 
extent, supplies what is wanting in Boccaccio. 

The Laurentian Library at Florence contains a codex 
known as the Ottimo. It consists of a large folio volume, of 
175 leaves of parchment, with the text in the middle of the 
page, surrounded by the commentary in smaller characters. 
The author of this commentary is not known. Some refer 
it to Jacopo della Lana, others to Dante’s son Jacopo. 
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Whoever it was, he had personal relations with the poet, for 
he remarks on Inferno x. 85—‘‘I, the writer, have heard 
Dante declare that he was never led by rhyme to say other 
than what he intended ; but that he often caused his words 
to signify different senses to those in which they were used 
by other poets.” It may also be noted that Dante often 
varies the spelling of a word for the sake of a rhyme. 

At the time when Benvenuto was lecturing at Bologna, 
an unknown author was writing a commentary which is 
known as that of the Falso Boccaccio. It is the first of the 
four commentaries printed by Lord Vernon. It was for 
some time regarded as the work of Boccaccio, but it is 
marked neither by his pleasant style nor by his learning. 

The most voluminous commentary resulted from the 
lectures of Francesco di Bartolo da Buti, delivered in the 
University of Pisa. It was completed in 1385, and is a 
mine of literary wealth, which for faithful and conscientious 
exposition of the text has not been surpassed. Landino, in 
his edition of 1481, made considerable use of this commen- 
tary; and Landino’s work, according to Professor Witte, is 
the first real critical production for fixing the reading of the 
text and for determining the meaning of the poet. 

It is only in recent times that lectureships on and 
societies for the study of the Divine Comedy have been 
established out of Italy. The late King of Saxony published 
a translation in German of the poem, under the nom de 
plume of “ Philalethes,” and he also established a Dante 
Society of which he was the first President, the present one 
being Professor Witte of Halle. This society has published 
several volumes of Transactions, and the present President 
has devoted many years to a careful preparation of the text 
of the poem; the result of the collation of the various 
manuscripts or codices, of which nearly 500 are scattered 
among the libraries of Europe, by far the greater number 
(390) belonging to Italy. There is no codex in existence of 
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a date anterior to that of the death of the poet. The earliest 
is dated 1336, or only fifteen years after that event ; 
but unfortunately this MSS. has in many places been 
altered from the original. The greater number of codices 
date from the middle of the fourteenth century to the middle 
of the fifteenth, when Gutenberg’s great invention came 
into use, and printed books took the place of written ones. 

The late Dr. Barlow, who devoted the greater part of his 
life to the study of Dante, bequeathed his large Dante 
library, coins, medals, parchments, MSS., &c., to University 
College, Gower Street, London, and invested a sum of 
money in the Funds for the purpose of founding a lecture- 
ship on the Divine Comedy, twelve lectures to be delivered 
every year free to the public, without charge and without 
tickets, each lecturer to fill the chair during three years in 
order to allow him to get through the three great divisions 
of the poem. 

Having published in 1877 a translation of the Inferno in 
the metre of the original, the Council of University College 
applied to me to undertake the first English course. 
Accordingly the first or introductory lecture was delivered 
in April, 1878, the subject being the literary history of the 
Divine Comedy. The second lecture consisted of a sketch 
of the history of the Italian Republics; and the third com- 
prised a study of the character of Beatrice, the central figure 
of the Divine Comedy. The remaining nine lectures were 
devoted to a study of the Inferno. A similar course on 
the Purgatorio was delivered in the spring of 1879, and the 
third course on the Paradiso in 1880. 

I propose in the following pages to attempt to convey to 
the general reader some idea of the scope and objects of the 
Divine Comedy. 

In 1317 Dante dedicated the portion of his Paradiso 
which he had completed to Can Grande della Scala of 
Verona, imperial Vicar in Lombardy since 1312. He 
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informs his noble patron that in the beginning of every 
doctrinal work six things have to be investigated: the 
subject, the agent, the form, the end or object, the title of the 
book, and its kind of philosophy. In three of these things 
—the subject, the form, and the title—this cantica of the 
Paradiso differs from the rest of the poem; in the others 
it does not. He then proceeds to state that this work has 
many senses ; the literal and the allegorical, which latter 
is moral or anagogical. These he illustrates, as also the 
preliminary matters to be considered. The subject of the 
whole work is ‘‘The state of souls after death, considered 
simply as such”; but, allegorically, the subject “is man, 
who, in the exercise of his free will, according to his merits 
or demerits, is subject to the justice of reward or punish- 
ment.” The end of all or each part is both immediate and 
remote; but, omitting all subtle researches, it is ‘to 
remove those now living from a state of misery, and to lead 
them to a state of happiness.” This short definition, how- 
ever, gives no idea of the encyclopedic character of the 
poem, nor of the treasures of learning which it contains, 
It is a résumé of medieval lore, the final expression of the 
ethics, the metaphysics, and the theology of the schools. It 
also exhibits the physical science of the period. It contains 
examples of fervid eloquence. It is a middle-age manual of 
the symbolical mythology of the classic poets. It presents 
the political movements of the time in Italy, and in an 
essentially dramatic form brings us into personal inter- 
course with the leading men of the period. The poet 
marked out for his countrymen a policy for the future— 
namely, the unification of Italy under one head ; the depri- 
vation of the temporal power of the Papacy, and the limita- 
tion of the papal power to spiritual things. 

As a lover of Nature, Dante regarded her beauties with 
the eye of an artist and described them with the pen of a 
poet; never obtruding them, but presenting a finished 

7—2 
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picture in a few pregnant lines. Himself skilled in design, 
he has given descriptions of imaginary works of art which 
seem to reflect the marbles of Phidias. As a teacher of 
morality by examples, and of kindness by winning illustra- 
tions, no writer surpasses Dante. Envy was the root of all 
bitterness among his countrymen and the moral source of 
their national calamities; this vice the poet endeavours to 
root out. Nay, more—he sought to make this great poem, 
as Dr. Barlow expresses it, ‘“‘a hand-book to Heaven, a 
treasure of religious sentiments, and of aids to the perfec- 
tion of spiritual life.” Hence we cannot wonder “ that 
Christian advocates should quote its authority in their 
pulpits as inferior only to that of the Scriptures.”’ 

There is one thing, however, that Dante is not. He is 
not sentimental. Throughout this great poem I have been 
able to find but one sentimental passage, and that fits in 
admirably with the context. The passage referred to in- 


cludes the two tercets which introduce the eighth canto of 
the Purgatorio :— 


’*T was now the hour that wakes to longing who 
Sail o’er the sea, and moves the heart tenderly 
The day they said to their sweet friends, Adieu ! 

And the new Pilgrim pricks to love if he 
Should hear from far away a little bell * 

That seems a-weeping o’er the dying day. 


According to the astrological science of Dante’s time, the 
earth was regarded as the fixed centre of creation, and the 
sun a planet revolving around her, together with the other 
planets, not in obedience to the mechanical laws as we now 
understand them, but under the immediate guidance of 
Angels, Archangels, Thrones, Principalities, and Powers. 
When Satan was hurled from heaven, that part of the earth 
on which he fell, shrinking from the polluting contact, 
furmed a vast conical cavity, or hell, the destined abode of 

*The Ave Mariag 
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the unrepenting soul, and the portion of earth thus dis- 
placed formed an enormous mountain in the Southern hemi- 
sphere, the Mount of Purgatory, where the repentant soul 
should become purged from its sin. During this great con- 
vulsion the terrestrial Paradise was removed to the summit 
of the Purgatorial Mount, so that the purified soul had to 
pass through the abode of our first parents on his way to 
Heaven. 

According to this scheme, the earth and its inhabitants 
are the central objects of God’s care, and there is a constant 
interchange of relationship between the earth and the 
heavens. The earth is surrounded by the spheres of air 
and of fire, the latter producing lightning, the aurora, fiery 
meteors, &c. Beyond the sphere of fire is the heaven of 
the moon, the abode of those who on earth had failed in the 
religious vow of continence. Mercury contains the souls of 
patriot kings and active spirits; Venus is the fit abode of 
lovers ; the Sun of schoolmen; Mars of Christian warriors ; 
Jupiter of righteous rulers; and Saturn of contemplative 
saints. The heaven of the fixed stars contains the Host 
of the triumph of Christ ; the Primum Mobile is the sphere 
of the Divine Glory, and the Empyrean the sphere of God's 
visible presence. 

Dante writes throughout in the first person, and begins 
by stating that, having attained the middle age of thirty- 
five, he found himself in a dark, entangled forest, sym- 
bolical of life full of sin and error, in which the beaten path 
was lost. 





Ah, me! how hard it were to make it clear, 
What was this strong, rough forest, tangled o’er, 
Which only in the thought renews the fear, 

So bitter tis, e’en Death is little more. 


So bitter is it to recall the sins of one’s youth. But, 
while struggling on, he saw in the distance the delectable 
mountain, the top of which was illuminated by Christ, the 
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Sun of Righteousness; and, pressing eagerly forward to 
climb it, he was arrested by a panther, symbolical of sensual 
pleasure, which drove him out of his path. Proceeding in 
another direction he was arrested by a furious lion, sym- 
bolical of pride or ambition, and also by a hungry she-wolf, 
the symbol of avarice. These three beasts wrought such 
terror in him that he fled, and was thus still further 
removed from the delectable mountain. While swiftly 
running, he became aware of the presence of one 


Who hoarse appeared through silence long sustained ; 


thus referring in the usual figurative language to the general 
neglect of the study of Virgil, for it was the shade of the 
Bard of Mantua that now stood before him. 
O light and pride of all the Bards that sing ! 
May the great love, long study profit me, 
Which to explore thy Volume me did bring. 
In thee my Master, Author, too, I see, 
For thou art he alone, from whom I won 
The beauteous style that made me honoured be. 
Then, imploring protection against the beasts, especially 
the she-wolf, which is further symbolical of the Court of 
Rome, and the temporal power, Virgil explains to him that 
it is necessary for his welfare that he traverse Hell in order 
to see how sinful sin is, and how awful its punishments ; 
after which he must see Purgatory, in order to know some- 
thing of repentance, before he can witness the joys of 
Heaven. Virgil will be his guide through Hell and Purga- 
tory, but for the higher vision 
A soul shall come, worthier for that than I; 
I'll place thee ’neath her guidance, quitting mine. 
This is the first allusion to Beatrice, and, although she does 
not actually appear until towards the end of the second 
cantica, yet we never lose sight of her, and it is upon the 
proper understanding of her character and function that the 
real meaning of the poem becomes apparent. 
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In the second canto Dante expresses doubt as to whether 
his manhood is equal to the tremendous undertaking that 
has been proposed to him; he urges that he is not Aineas, 
nor Paul, and no one would deem him worthy to emulate 
them. Virgil replies that if he has understood him rightly, 
his soul is infected with cowardice, which has kept many a 
man back from an honoured deed. He then proceeds tu 
explain how he came to that desert place to meet Dante. 
“‘T was ’mong those who in suspension be” (that is, in 
Limbo, so suspended as to be neither blessed in glory, nor 
tormented with punishment ; neither saved nor lost)— 


A saintly Lady called me, one so fair, 
I begged her to command my service free. 
Her eyes shone brighter than the star ;* and clear 
And soft her angel voice, when she began 
In her own tongue thus to address mine ear : 
‘“«O courteous spirit of the Mantuan ! 
Whose fame yet in the world hath known no end, 
Fame that will last as long as motion can ; 
A friend of mine, of Fortune not a friend, 
Now on the desert slope upon his way 
Is hindered, and through dread would backward wend : 
He may, I fear, be so much gone astray, 
That I have risen to his aid too late, 
From that which I of him in Heaven heard say. 
Now hasten thou, and with thy speech ornate, 
And with what else it needs for his release, 
Assist him, so that I be consolate ; 
I who now bid thee go am Beatrice.” 


Virgil eagerly accepts the commission, but expresses his 
surprise that Beatrice should venture into Hell to seek him 
out. She replies :— 
«« «Since thou desir’st my inward thoughts to trace, 
T'll tell thee briefly,’ she replied to me, 
‘ Why I fear not to come within this place. 
Of those things only should we fearful be 
Which powerful are in doing others ill, 
Not of the rest ; in them no fear we see. 


* The planet Venus. 
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I was created, by God’s merciful will, 

Such that your misery doth not me attain, 
Nor flame of this same burning me assail. 

A gentle Lady * doth in Heaven complain 
Of this impediment to which thou’rt sent : 

So there stern judgment broken doth remain. 

With her request to Lucia ¢ she went 
And said: ‘‘ Thy faithful one needs aid from thee, 
I recommend him unto thy intent.” 

Lucia, the foe of every cruelty, 

Bestirred herself, and came to the place where I 
With ancient Rachelt sat in company, 

And said, ‘‘ True praise of God, O Beatrice! why 
Dost thou not succour him who loved thee so, 
That he for thee the vulgar herd did fly ? 

Dost thou not hear his piteous cries of woe ? 

Nor see death combat him that floods beside 
O’er which the ocean can no boasting know.” 

Never did persons in the world abide 
More swift to fly their ill, their gain to meet, 
Than I after such speech as this. I hied 

Me straightway downward from my blessed seat, 
Confiding in thy speech ingenuous 
Which honours thee, and those who've heard thee yet.’ 

When she had finished speaking to me thus, 

Her beaming eyes in tears she turned away, 
Whereby she made me swifter on my course. 
And so I came to thee, as she did pray ; 
From that wild beast have I delivered thee, 
Which to yon mountain bright barred the short way.” 


It will be observed that Beatrice is styled by Lucia 
“True praise of God!” and earlier in the canto, Virgil 
addresses her 

“O virtuous Lady! thou through whom alone 


The human race excelleth all who dwell 
Within that Heaven by lesser circles known.” 


* Divine Mercy—-“‘Gentle” is in the sense of generous, or of gentle 
birth 


+ Emblem of enlightening grace. 
t Emblem of the contemplative life. 
§ Man given up to turbulent passions leading to spiritual death. 
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i.e., the Heaven of the moon, which contains or encircles 
the earth. 

But in order to see how the idea of Beatrice, 7.e., 
“the blessing one,” or ‘‘one who blesses,” became 
developed in Dante’s mind, and formed the central figure 
of the Divine Comedy, it is necessary to enter into some 
detail 

Dante was born at Florence on the 8th of May, 1265. 
He was of noble family, being a great-grandson of 
Cacciaguida Elisei, who married a lady of the family of 
Alighieri, of Florence, and her children assumed her arms 
and her name. Cacciaguida accompanied the Emperor 
Conrad II. in his crusade, and was knighted and died in 
battle in Syria, in 1147. We meet with him in the Paradiso, 
where he gives an account of himself and of the state of 
Florence and its primitive manners before the breaking out 
of the feud between the Guelfs and the Ghibelins. 

Dante’s father died while the poet was still a child. His 
mother Donna Bella gave him a good education, and 
selected for his master Brunetto Latini, a famous philo- 
sopher and poet. Dante bears eloquent testimony to the 
value of his tutor’s services in the fifteenth canto of the 
Inferno. Under his guidance he became master of several 
languages and learned to find his chief delight in Virgil, 
il suo maestro e il suo Autore, and he confesses that he 
acquired the beauties of his style, con lungo studio e grande 
amore. He mastered the Aristotelian philosophy, as it was 
then taught in the schools, and acquired a name among 
color che sanno (‘“‘ those who know something ”’). He studied 
the scholastic theology then in vogue, by which he escaped 
from the vulgar crowd—he loved thee (Beatrice) so 


Che t’ amé tanto, 
Che uscio per te della volgare schiera. 


He was skilled in jurisprudence; was master of astronomy 
and geography ; had a knowledge of medicine and geometry ; 
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of mythology and history ; of all of which he gives abundant 
proofs in his great poem. He was also practically ac- 
quainted with the fine arts. Casella was his music master, 
Giotto his drawing master. The former set to music some 
of his canzoni and the latter gave us his portrait; but his 
most intimate friend was Guido Cavalcanti, a good poet, 
and a better philosopher. 

When Dante was a boy of nine years of age, his father, 
who was then living, took him on a May-day to a festival at 
the house of a rich neighbour, Portinari by name, who had 
a young daughter called Beatrice, or, in the Florentine 
abbreviation, Bice. She was eight years and four months 
old. But now we must let Dante speak in the language of 
that remarkable book which he wrote in his twenty-fifth, 
or, as some say, in his twenty-ninth year, namely, La Vita 
Nuova, which has often been translated as the ‘‘ Early 
Life” of the poet, but, for reasons which will afterwards be 
given, I prefer to render it literally “‘ the new life.” 

Dante says :— 


‘In that part of the tablet of my memory (previous to which 
there is little legible) is a Rubric which says, Incipit vita nova 
‘My new life begins.’ Under which Rubric I find written the 
following words, which it is my intention to collect in this 
little book. 

‘Nine times from the hour of my birth had the heaven of 
light returned, as it were, to the same point in its orbit, when 
the glorious lady of my thoughts appeared for the first time 
before my eyes. By many she was called Beatrice, who knew 
her by no other name.” 


After noting that she was about the beginning of her 
ninth year while he was at the end of his, he continues :— 


“‘ She appeared to me in a dress of a noble colour, a subdued 
and becoming blood red, with a sash and ornaments suited to 
her very youthful years. At that moment (I speak the truth) 
the spirit of life which dwells in the most secret chamber of the 
heart began to tremble so violently as to be fearfully visible in 
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the smallest pulses of my body, and with faltering voice said 
these words, Ecce Deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur mht. 
‘Behold a God stronger than I, who, coming, will subdue me.’ 
Then the animal spirit that dwells in the lofty chamber, whither 
the spirits of the senses carry their perceptions, began to marvel 
greatly, and, addressing itself especially to the spirits of vision, 
said, Apparwit jam beatitudo vestra. ‘Now has thy blessedness 
appeared!’ At that moment the spirit of Nature, which dwells 
in that part to which we administer food, began to weep, and, 
amidst tears, said, ‘Ah! wretched me! from henceforth I shall 
often be impeded!’ From that time forth, I say that Love 
held absolute empire over my soul (which had been so quickly 
betrothed to him), and began to exercise over me, in consequence 
of the strength which my imagination gave him, such vast and 
uncontrolled power, that I was compelled wholly to comply with 
his wishes. He oftentimes commanded me to strive to get a 
sight of this youthful angel; consequently I frequently sought 
her during my boyhood, and found in her so noble, so praise- 
worthy a bearing, that the line of Homer might with truth be 
applied to her; ‘she seems not to be a daughter of mortal man, 
but of the Gods!’ and although her image, which was always 
present to me, might be the effect of love's bold seigniory over 
me, yet it possessed a power so noble that on no occasion (in 
those matters which required the faithful counsel of reason) 
would it suffer love to move me, without listening to its 
dictates.” 

‘When exactly so many days had elapsed after the above 
described apparition of this most noble lady as were necessary 
to complete nine whole years, it chanced that on the last of 
those days this most admirable person appeared to me in a 
dress of the purest white, between two noble ladies older than 
herself; and passing along the street she turned her eyes towards 
the spot, where, trembling with fear, I stood; and with an 
ineffable courtesy (which now has its reward in eternity) saluted 
me in so striking a manner that I seemed to reach the very 
extreme of happiness. The hour at which I received this most 
bewitching salutation was precisely the none (*) of that day, and 
as this was the first time that her words had reached my ears, 
the pleasure which I had received was such that I quitted the 
company in a state of intoxication.” 


* The fifth of the seven canonical hours, or 11.30 a.m. 
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He then relates a remarkable dream in which Love 
appears holding the dreamer’s inflamed heart in his hand, 
which he gives to the Lady of his happiness. Having dis- 
covered within himself the power of composing in rhyme, 
he made his dream the subject of a questioning sonnet, 
which he sent to many who were celebrated as poets in 
those days. A number of sonnets were returned by way of 
answer—one from Guido Cavalcanti, another from Cino da 
Pistoja, but Dante significantly remarks, ‘‘ The real meaning 
of my dream, which is now manifest to the most simple 
understanding, was not then seen by any one.” 

He goes on to state that his whole soul being absorbed in 
the contemplation of that lovely person, his health became 
frail and tottering, as was noticed by many persons who 
inquired after the cause. But what most deeply afflicted 
the poet was that for some imagined affront, 

“ My most noble Lady, the enemy of all vice, and the Queen of 
all virtue, denied me her most graceful salutation as she passed 
me, in which alone all my happiness consisted. Now I would 
endeavour to make intelligible the power with which her saluta- 
tion operated upon me. I say, then, that wherever she appeared, 
the hope of receiving her adorable salutation effaced all enmity 
within me; nay, a flame of charity pervaded me which caused 
me to pardon every one who had given me offence. ; 
Hence it is manifest that all my happiness dwelt in her salute. 


tion, which very often surpassed and overwhelmed my power of 
utterance.” 


The effect of this salutation is further described in some 
of the sweetest sonnets that were ever composed. I will 
attempt to convey some idea of one of them in the following 
translation :— 


Sonnet: Negli occhi porta la mia Donna, Amore. 


My Lady carries Love within her eyes, 
And thus makes gentle whom she gazes on ; 
Where’er she goes, all men towards her turn ; 
Whom she salutes, trembles his heart somewise, 
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And conscious of his own defects, he sighs, 

With downcast look and countenance all wan: 
Before her, anger, pride, are quickly gone : 
O aid me, Ladies! to set forth her praise. 

Who hears her speak, feels something come to bless, 
For, in his heart, sweet, lowly thoughts are bred : 
He’s blest who first beholds her for awhile : 

But how she looks if she but gently smile, 

Cannot be kept in mind, still less be said, 
New miracle is she of gentleness. 


There are many more details which the space at my 
command does not allow me to quote, among which must 
be mentioned the death of Beatrice’s father, and then of 
Beatrice herself. The book winds up with a sonnet and 
these remarkable words :— 


“Soon after writing this sonnet, a wonderful vision appeared to 
me, in which I saw things that made me determine to write no 
more of this beautiful Lady until I could treat of her in a manner 
more suited to her dignity. In order to arrive at which I study 
with all my might, as she well knows. So that if it be the will 
of Him in whom all things have their being, that my life should 
continue for a few years longer, I hope to speak of her as no 
woman was ever spoken of before. And may it please Him who 
is the God of Mercy, that my soul may ascend to behold the 
glory of its Lady, the blessed Beatrice, who, in a beatified state, 


seeth Him face to face qui est per omnia secula benedictus ; who 
is blessed for evermore.” 


Now there are many things to be observed respecting the 
Vita Nuova. If it be a true narrative, as many suppose, 
why did not Dante strive to make Falco Portinari’s pretty 
daughter his own wife, instead of allowing her to become 
the wife of another? In the Vita Nuova there is not the 
slightest allusion to courting or the ordinary conversation of 
lovers ; but when questioned by some ladies as to his inten- 
tions respecting Beatrice, he declares that his only object is 
to be recognised and publicly saluted by her. Certainly, 
no young lady would be satisfied with such a lover, and 
that Beatrice was not may be inferred from her conduct in 
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marrying another, while at the same time Dante was 
probably engaged to another. Beatrice is said to have died 
on the 9th June, 1290, a few years after her marriage; and 
in the year following Dante married a lady of the Donati 
family, Gemma di Manetto, the mother of his six children. 
We know that Dante held a high position in Florence, 
that he was employed on important embassies, was listened 
to in Council with admiration, and consulted with deference 
on all State affairs. Will it be believed that at such a 
period he could have written a love-sick book, if we take it 
literally, full of the most exaggerated and even grotesque 
praises of a pretty girl? I say again, if taken literally. 

But, suppose we regard the Vita Nuova as an Allegory, 
as an intellectual treatise on Love—not the love of Woman, 
but of Wisdom, of Divine Wisdom as depicted in some of 
the finest poetry that was ever written :— 


Where shall Wisdom be found? And where is the place of 
understanding ? 

Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found in the 
land of the living. 

The depth saith, It is not in me; and.the sea saith, It is not 
with me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for 
the price thereof. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire. 

The gold and the crystal cannot equal it; and the exchange of 
it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 

No mention shall be made of coral or of pearls; for the price 
of Wisdom is above rubies.—Jos xxviii. 12—18. 

I love them that love me, and those that seek me early shall 
find me.—PrRoverss viii. 17. 

The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his day, before his 
works of old.—Ihid. 22. 

Then I was by him as one brought up with him, and I was 
daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.—Ibid. 30. 

I loved Wisdom, and sought her out from my youth ; I desired 
to make her my spouse, and I was a lover of her beauty.— 
WiIspom viii. 2. 
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If we adopt the allegorical theory, the Vita Nuova, 
instead of being a love-sick story, becomes one of the most 
beautiful allegories that was ever written, and the key to 
the grandest poem that has appeared in any modern 
language. 

Let me now cite another passage from the Vita Nuova, 
and it will, I think, no longer be felt to be inflated :— 


“That most lovely Lady rose so high in the estimation of 
others, that as she walked along the streets, people ran to get 
a sight of her; which circumstance occasioned me wonderful 
delight ; and such modesty came over the heart of him who 
chanced to be near her, that he did neither dare to raise his 
eyes nor to return her salutation. If any be incredulous, there 
are many who by their own experience are able to testify to the 
truth of this matter. She moved along, crowned and adorned 
with humility, exhibiting no pride on account of those things 
which she both saw and heard. Many, indeed, when she had 
passed would say, ‘This is not a woman, but one of the beautiful 
angels of heaven.’ Others said, ‘ She is a miracle! blessed be 
the Lord who is able to perform so admirable a work.’ I say, 
then, she was of so noble a presence, so abounding in every 
charm, that those who looked upon her felt within them so 
chaste, so gentle a sense of pleasure, that they were incapable 
of describing it. Nor was there any one that had the opportunity 
of seeing her who did not instantly feel compelled to sigh. 
These and other extraordinary effects were produced by her, 
actually and miraculously ; wherefore, reflecting on all this, and 
desiring to resume my former style of writing in her praise, I 
purposed saying some words, whereby I might be able to make 
known her excellent and admirable powers; so that not only 
those who had occasion actually to see her, but that others also 
might know as much of her as can be conveyed by words. Then 
I made this sonnet :— 


Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare. 


When she, my Lady, greets folks with ‘‘ Good-day,”’ 
Such candour and such gentleness combine, 
That tongues grow tremulous and speech resign, 
And to look on her no one dare essay. 
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She feels men’s praises as she goes her way 
In meekness clad, an influence benign ; 
You fancy she must be a thing divine, 
Come down from heaven a marvel to display. 


Her presence is so pleasant to the eye 
That through the eye the heart with sweetness glows ; 
To understand it you its power must prove ; 
And from those lips an influence seems to move, 
So sweet and full of love, it overflows, 
And goes on saying to our spirits, “ Sigh!” 


“*T have said that my Lady grew so much in favour that not 
only was she honoured and praised, but through her many 
others rose to honour and praise. Seeing this, and wishing to 
make it manifest to others who had not seen it, I wrote this 
sonnet, in which is expressed the power her virtue had on others 
of her own sex :— 


Vide perfettamente ogni salute. 


He sees each form of goodness perfectly, 

Who among other ladies looks on mine ; 

And her companions should, most duteously, 

For such sweet grace in thanks to God incline. 
Such virtue in her beauty all must see, 

That envy causes no one to repine ; 

But in her lustre clad, she seems to be 

Of love, and faith, and gentleness the shrine. 


Her presence makes all else more meanly show, 
Her presence more than pleasure doth confer, 
For each through her in honour may improve. 

From every act of hers such graces flow, 

That no one in his mind can image her, 
But he must sigh in all the sweets of love. 


Having once contemplated the beauty of Divine Wisdom, 
our poet became enamoured of her; but he never ventured 
to speak to her, being content to contemplate her beauty in 
secret and from a distance. He had given her all his 
heart, and all he desired in return was her recognition, her 
smile. This made him happy, the withholding of it made 
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him miserable. In this way we may find in every sentence 
of the Vita Nuova a hidden meaning; for having once 
found the key in the fact that Beatrice, the blessing one, is 
the figure of Divine Wisdom, we read this apparent piece of 
autobiography as a fit and proper introduction to the study 
of the Divine Comedy. 

Solomon says that Wisdom ‘“‘teacheth Temperance and 
Prudence, Justice and Fortitude.’’ Dante makes these the 
handmaids of Beatrice who accompany her, as in the fol- 
lowing sonnet, while Love that appeared to him in the 
vision, and is here led by her, is properly the Spirit of holi- 
ness, or even the Holy Spirit, or, as he says in another 
sonnet, ‘‘ our Lord’s name,” which is Love :— 


Di Donne io vidi una gentile schiera, 


It was on All Saints’ Day that’s just gone by, 
I saw some ladies pass—a gentle band, 
And she, who chief seemed of that company, 
Came forward, leading Love on her right hand. 
Her eyes shone forth with so much brilliancy, 
As of a spirit from celestial land ; 
And as I gazed with more persistency, 
An Angel seemed before my sight to stand. 
On him, who’s worthy, meekly she bestowed 
Her salutation, with a look benign ; 

So that his heart with goodness overflowed ; 
She surely comes from heaven—a thing divine, 
And for our good on earth has her abode ; 

So blest is he who near her may remain. 


The marvellous vision that Dante describes, in which 
Love appeared like one full of joy, with the Poet’s heart in 
his hand, and on his arm Beatrice asleep, wrapped in a 
mantle; his waking her and making her eat Dante’s heart, 
and then ascending with her on high; all this points to 
Divine Wisdom steeped in the sleep of mortal life; the 
mantle round her, her temporary embodiment; Divine 
Wisdom by eating absorbed his life into her own, so that 

8 
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henceforth he lived in her, and, as described in the 
Paradiso, he lives on her looks, her words, her smiles. 

In the Vita we may, if we please, represent to ourselves 
an intermingling of sacred and profane love; for it is more 
than probable that Dante, meeting with Portinari’s 
daughter, was arrested by her beauty, and also by her 
name, Beatrice, the blessing one, and this may have led 
him to idealise both her person and her name into the 
Divine Wisdom which he loved and so earnestly sought ; 
but it is impossible to infuse an earthly passion, if it ever 
existed, into the Divine Comedy, for there the sacred cha- 
racter of Beatrice alone responds to the poet’s subject, and 
will alone stand the test of analysis. 

There is an expression at the beginning of the Vita 
which has greatly puzzled those commentators who advo- 
cate a literal interpretation. Dante says: ‘“‘ By many she 
was called Beatrice, who knew her by no other name.” 
Surely common sense must suggest that they who knew 
Portinari’s daughter must have known her as Beatrice 
Portinari; but they who knew of Divine Wisdom knew her 
as the Blessing One, and knew her by no other name. 

The various qualities which the Apocryphal Book 
applies to Wisdom Dante attributes to Beatrice. Wisdom 
is a loving spirit, glorious, easily seen of them that love 
her, and found of such as seek her; that to think of her is 
perfection of wisdom ; that she goeth about seeking such as 
are worthy of her, showing herself favourably unto them in 
the ways, and meeteth them in every thought; that the 
beginning of her is the desire of discipline, and the care of 
discipline is love, and love is the keeping of her laws. 
Compare this language with that of the Vita, and it will he 
found to be identical. Dante first announces Beatrice as 
the glorious Lady of his mind; that she appeared to him as 
such ; that the first time he ever heard her voice was in the 
street; that she made herself known to him; and the 
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thought of her constrained him frequently to go and seek 
her. Her influence on those who saw her was such that 
she did not seem to be the daughter of man, but of God. 

In the comedy the parallelism is even more marked. 
In the Bible Wisdom “is the breath of the power of 
God.” In the second canto of the Inferno, as we have 
already seen, Beatrice is addressed as the “true praise of 
God,” and Virgil says that through her alone the human 
race excelleth. In the Purgatorio she is addressed as the 
“light and glory of the human race.” Her mouth is 
described in the Paradiso as ‘‘the fount whence springs all 
truth.” 

Wisdom is “‘the brightness of the everlasting light.” 
Beatrice is described as ‘‘the splendour of everlasting 
light.”” Wisdom is “ more beautiful than the sun, and 
above all the order of the stars.” The eye of Beatrice 
shone “ brighter than the star.” Her eyes are “ the living 
seals of every beauty.” Wisdom “‘ maketh all things new.” 
Beatrice was the cause of the new life in Dante ; for it was 
indeed a new life to our poet when he first recognised 
Divine Wisdom. Hence we may dismiss the elaborate 
arguments which would prove the Vita Nuova to be the 
early life and not the new, regenerate life. 

The Bible says again :—‘‘ And in all ages entering into 
holy souls, she maketh them friends of God and prophets.” 
Dante was a prophet, and wrote as such. ‘‘ God loveth 
none but him that dwelleth with wisdom.’’ Hence Dante, 
forsaking Beatrice, fell under the Divine displeasure. ‘‘ So 
low he fell,” says Beatrice, in the Purgatorio :— 


** So low he fell, that all appliances 
For his salvation were already short, 
Save showing him the people of perdition. 
For this I visited the gates of death, 
And unto him, who so far up has led him, 
My intercessions were with weeping borne.” 


8—2 
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In other words, Divine Wisdom, contemplating a soul that 
had gone astray, recovered him by making him feel the 
horrors of Hell, the purifying influences of Purgatory, and 
the complete happiness of Paradise. 

Again, Wisdom is not subject to hurt. Beatrice descends 
into hell to find out Virgil, and declares that 


“ Tts misery doth not me attain, 
Nor flame of this same burning me assail.” 


The Bible says :—‘‘ For her sake I shall have estimation 
among the multitudes and honour with the elders, though 
I be young.” This is exactly what Dante obtained through 
Beatrice. ‘‘ Moreover, by means of her I shall obtain im- 
mortality, and leave behind me an everlasting memorial to 
them that come after me.” This, also, is what Dante 
desired to do, and which, through Beatrice, he effected. 
*‘She teacheth Temperance and Prudence, Justice and 
Fortitude.”” These were the handmaids of Beatrice before 
she descended to earth :— 


‘« We here are nymphs, and in the heaven are stars ; 
Ere Beatrice descended to the world, 
We as her handmaids were appointed her.” 


Some commentators suppose that Beatrice is a figure 
intended for Theology. But, as Dr. Barlow remarks, 
“‘ between Divine wisdom, or Sapienza, and Theology there 
can be no just comparison. Sapienza is the wisdom of God 
per se, or the perfect knowledge of Divine truths as they 
exist in Deity. Theology is merely the derived conception 
of these truths as they are received and held by human 
minds and expressed in human formule.” And the old 
commentator Buti remarks that ‘‘ many have been great 
theologians who have been damned, not beatified.” 

Beatrice, then, represents Divine wisdom; Virgil, 
Dante’s master and guide, represents human wisdom, 
unenlightened by the Divine; and as a knowledge of 
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Divine truths is vouchsafed only to those who give them- 
selves to the meditation and contemplation of them, so 
Beatrice’s place in Heaven is next to that of Rachel, the 
symbol among the Hebrews of the contemplative life. But 
although Beatrice takes the place of Sapienza, and is so 
in a general sense as the cause of human happiness 
universally, yet with reference to the poet she is so much 
of Divine wisdom as was vouchsafed to him for his salva- 
tion and glory; just as the Sapienza of Solomon was so 
much of the Divine wisdom as he was able to receive and 
comprehend. 
Dante says in the Paradiso, canto xviii. :— 


While the eternal pleasure, which direct 
Rayed upon Beatrice, from her fair face 
Contented me with its reflected aspect, 
Conquering me with the radiance of a smile, 
She said to me, ‘‘ Turn thee about and listen ; 
Not in mine eyes alone is Paradise.” 


Dante’s guide to eternal felicity reminds him that Para- 
dise is not to be found even in the eyes of Divine Wisdom, 
but is only reflected therefrom, and that he must seek the 
reality—the greater glory to which those eyes are guiding 
him. 

Divine Wisdom is impersonal, but Dante, following the 
example of Scripture, depicts it in a visible female form, the 
most lovely his imagination could create, and exalting her 
beauty and influence above all created things. In his great 
work the poet desires that all his readers should realise the 
influence of such a heavenly guide. By means of Beatrice 
Dante is delivered from the perils of that savage forest, 


“Which only in the thought renews the fear,” 


symbolical of life full of error; from the three wild beasts, 
symbolical of lust, pride, and avarice; he is made sensible 
of the manifold and terrible consequences of sin in the 
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sufferings of those who people the vast extent of the infernal 
regions, which are described with such wonderful power. 
He emerges from these gloomy regions into the sweet air 
beneath the Southern Cross at the early dawn of Easter 
Monday ; he washes off with the fresh dew of morn the 
stains contracted in hell ; girds himself with a rush in token 
of humility, and then mounts upward through the various 
circles of Purgatory, until he arrives at the Terrestrial 
Paradise, where, taking leave of Virgil, Beatrice receives 
him and rises with him to the regions of heavenly glory. 

In looking back through the long centuries that separate 
us from Dante, we see him always maintaining his place 
among the great intellects of the earth ; and his position is 
secure because he addresses the universal conscience of 
men, because he deals with those universal principles which 
guide the soul to everlasting peace. Among Dante’s great 
and varied qualifications for his mighty task we must note 
his thorough command of Scripture, and how much he was 
interpenetrated by its spirit, and how little of a sectarian 
he was in the largeness of his conception of the Christian 
faith. In his time the Church of Rome was the only 
Church. Dante wished to see it purified, so that it might 
represent its Divine Head. He spared nor pope, nor car- 
dinal, nor priest; but if notoriously untrue to their sacred 
trust he banishes them to hell, just as while exercising the 
functions of chief magistrate of Florence, he impartially 
banished the heads of both political parties who outraged 
the public peace. Dante was a truly great man, and after 
six centuries he still stands the test of greatness, namely, 
that the more he is studied, the more fascinating he 
becomes. 


C. TomLinson. 








RICHARD COBDEN. 


NGLISH literature has, during the last few years, been 
enriched by some excellent biographies; and Mr. 
John Morley takes a high place among the best of the con- 
tributors to our knowledge of our great contemporaries, by 
his ‘‘ Life of Richard Cobden.’’** He was fortunate in his 
subject; but he brings to his task rare qualifications, 
and he has used the mass of material which was at his 
disposal with a discrimination and tact which have been 
already universally recognised. In telling the story of 
Cobden’s life, his biographer has had to deal with many 
delicate questions and to touch matters in which living 
persons are concerned; and yet there is not, I believe, 
a single line in the two volumes, which can cause pain 
to any reader, or which the writer wiil regret having 
written. The angry feelings of the controversies in which 
Mr. Cobden was engaged were very rarely able to stir 
the self-possessed calmness of the great leaguer’s mind, 
and they are not permitted to mar the record of his life. 
Mr. Morley has acted wisely and well in not recalling 
petty grievances, but has contented himself with giving 
what cannot fail to be a most valuable addition to the 
sources, on which the future historian will have to draw 
for materials, while describing a period of history more 
fruitful in lasting influence upon English society than any 
other of modern times. For while the Anti-Corn Law 


* The Life of Richard Cobden. By Joun Morugry. 2vols-. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1881. 
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Agitation in its results upon public peace and prosperity 
has been productive of incalculable benefit to the com- 
munity, yet its results have not been confined to securing 
freedom of trade and consequent increase of comfort and 
prosperity. The circumstance that, with strange blindness 
to their own real welfare, the representatives of the landed 
interest resisted the repeal of the taxes on food to the very 
last, compelled commercial men to enter into political life 
in @ manner previously unknown, and to acquire such skill 
in the use of the weapons of party warfare that the whole 
character of our Government has gradually undergone a 
remarkable change, and commerce is represented in the 
Cabinet and among the chief officers of Her Majesty’s 
Government in a manner which would have been deemed 
impossible thirty-five years ago. It is ceasing to be true 
that the aristocracy and the landed gentry are the govern- 
ing classes of the nation. The increase of wealth, the 
higher education and the practical business habits of the 
mercantile community have secured for them an influence 
in the country, to which the Conservative and aristocratic 
prejudices of the nation have given way, and to which it is 
not difficult to see that greater concessions will still have to 
be made. In this silent revolution Cobden’s career has 
been of untold power, and his life must therefore be care- 
fully studied by all interested in the progress of English 
liberty. 

Richard Cobden sprang from a good stock, but had few 
advantages of education as a boy. The Midhurst dame- 
school, and a Yorkshire school, of the Dotheboys Hall type, 
where he spent five miserable years, were the only places 
claiming to give education which he ever attended; it is 
only just, therefore, to count him among those who must 
be called self-educated. Under such circumstances, it is 
not surprising that he should have valued utilitarian 
branches of knowledge more than those classical and 
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theoretical studies which give a wider foundation, and 
therefore a surer training, for the work of life. But no 
reader of Mr. Cobden’s political writings and collected 
speeches can fail to see the traces of extensive and 
thorough reading in history and literature which prove that 
he must have made more than ordinarily good use of his 
opportunities, and must have had a very pure natural taste 
to make his style so attractive and convincing, and to 
enable him to draw his arguments not only from contem- 
porary experience, but from the accumulated stores of 
history. 

The space at my disposal does not admit of my 
entering into any detailed account of Richard Cobden’s 
successful business career. He had to work, not for himself 
alone, but also for the rest of the family, his father and 
brother having both of them failed in their undertakings. 
His first public work was the establishment of schools for 
the children of that part of north-east Lancashire where his 
print works were situated. In his letters to his partner, 
Mr. Foster, who shared his interest in educational work, he 
reveals his natural skill in organisation, and his perception 
of the best means of enlisting the services of others in the 
work he wished to accomplish. 

It was after a visit to the United States in 1835, from 
which he returned with an increased admiration of the 
American character and with a high estimate of the future 
of the country and its institutions, that his real life-work 
may be said to have fairly begun. His first pamphlet, 
“England, Ireland, and America,” which had been pub- 
lished before his journey to the States, may be regarded as 
his earliest contribution to the Free Trade controversy, as 
well as his first statement of the principle of Non-inter- 
vention. On his return from America he found that the 
fear of Russia, roused to a large extent by Mr. Urquhart’s 
writings, was endangering the prospects of peace, and in 
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the summer of 1836 he published his second pamphlet, 
“‘ Russia.” Both these pamphlets were undeniably suc- 
cessful. The opinions to which Cobden devoted himself 
with so much power in after days are all contained in 
these his earliest writings, and are supported by the 
arguments which by varied illustration and repeated en- 
forcement at last won the nation’s agreement and adoption. 

His health, never robust, seems to have given way under 
the pressure of work he had to perform on his return from 
America, and as his. business was in good order, he spent 
the winter of 1836-7 in visiting the East. Of this journey 
Mr. Morley gives a very interesting description by well- 
selected extracts from Mr. Cobden’s letters and journal. 
But we must hurry on towards the time when he put the 
vast mass of information which he gathered on this, as on 
his other journeys, to practical use in dealing with the 
social questions which with increasing force pressed for 
solution. 

The general condition of the country had been growing 
more and more depressed, and the poverty and suffering of 
the working classes had caused discontent to spread widely 
among them. Every article they used was taxed, and as 
this taxation not only rendered everything dear, but also 
diminished production, it lowered wages, while it made the 
purchasing power of what was earned less. No one 
who knows how poverty affects those who suffer without 
education sufficient to enable them to judge as to the 
true cause of their suffering, will be surprised at the dis- 
turbances which occurred in Lancashire. There were torch- 
light meetings and midnight gatherings, under the leadership 
of earnest men, who thought that only by the reforms em- 
bodied in the People’s Charter could the nation’s wrongs be 
redressed. Cobden, with clearer vision, saw how the material 
evils weighing on the country could be removed. He did 
not condemn the people, but saw that they should be better 
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guided. ‘‘ I think,” he writes to his brother in October, 1838, 
“the scattered elements may yet be gathered round the 
question of the Corn Laws. It appears to me that a moral 
and even a religious spirit may be infused into that topic, 
and if agitated in the same manner that the question of 
slavery has been, it will be irresistible” (Vol. 1., p. 126). 
The Corn Laws had from the beginning been unpopular 
with the workpeople in Lancashire. At Peterloo the 
mottoes on the banners demanded their repeal as strongly as 
they asked for Parliamentary reform. But now the middle 
classes were beginning to see how important to their welfare 
would be the adoption of Free Trade. An Anti-Corn Law 
Association had been founded in London in 1836, by Grote, 
Molesworth, Joseph Hume, and Roebuck ; but they were not 
the men to organise a popular agitation, nor was London the 
place from which the work could be carried on which was 
needful to overcome the prejudices and mistaken theories of 
the landholders and their tenants. London is a vast 
aggregation of individuals, it is not a unity which can be 
stirred; too many objects distract the attention of its 
inhabitants, and its size makes it impossible to produce 
results which can be attained in smaller towns. On the 
24th of September, 1838, seven men met in the York Hotel, 
Manchester, and determined to form a new association on a 
popular basis. Their numbers soon increased. The name 
of Cobden does not appear on the first list of the provisional 
committee, though that of John Bright does; it is only 
published in the second list—exactly a week after he had 
written the memorable words just quoted from his letter to 
his brother. Several meetings of the new association were 
held, and the pressure thus exercised caused the Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester to take action. Its leading 
members were cautious, and desirous of avoiding all extremes. 
They proposed a petition in favour of modifications of the 
Corn Laws, but did not mention repeal. A warm debate 
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ensued, and “ Cobden struck into the debate with that finely 
tempered weapon of argumentative speech which was his 
most singularendowment. . . . . He brought out a lucid 
proof that the Corn Law was the only obstacle to a vast 
increase of their trade, and that every shilling of protection 
on corn which thus obstructed their prosperity, passed into 
the pockets of the landowners, without conferring an 
atom of advantage on either the farmer or the labourer ” 
(Vol. I., p. 145). The debate was adjourned, and at the 
subsequent meeting a petition prepared by Cobden was 
almost unanimously adopted. The association, cheered 
by its first triumph, began the agitation in earnest. 
In January, 1837, ‘“‘ Cobden threw out one of those ex- 
pressions which catch men’s minds in moments when they 
are ripe for action. ‘ Let us,’ he said, ‘invest part of our 
property in order to save the rest from confiscation.’ Within 
a@ month six thousand pounds had been raised, the first 
instalment of many scores of thousands still to come” 
(Vol. I., p. 146). 

It is not possible to tell the tale of the agitation 
here. It occupies more than 200 pages of Mr. Morley’s book, 
and yet that only records Cobden’s share in the great task, 
with many omissions. But the literary skill displayed in 
this part of the work is so great that a far clearer idea is 
given of the labours of those engaged in the agitation than 
we gain from the more detailed chronicle of the League’s 
work contained in Mr. Prentice’s ‘History of the Anti- 
Corn League.” 

As we read we seem to hear again the rising power of 
popular indignation against the selfish greed which banded 
the defenders of the Corn Laws together during the seven 
years’ struggle ; we see how wisely and judiciously that power 
was directed. Again, we wonder at the marvellous skill 
with which the leaders invented new methods of applying 
the popular enthusiasm which they had roused. Again and 
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again we admire the varied means by which the stronghold 
of monopoly was assailed, and witness how, with never-failing 
novelty of argument and fresh store of evidence, Cobden 
and his colleagues overwhelmed their antagonists, until the 
fatal season of 1846, with its famine and consequent pesti- 
lence, overcame the last obstacles, and Lord John Russell’s 
letter to the citizens of London, giving up his long- 
cherished proposal for a fixed duty made Sir Robert Peel’s 
Parliamentary position untenable, and brought the great 
work to a triumphant issue. The whole force of the land- 
holding interest, the power of the aristocracy was over- 
thrown, and that chiefly, as the leaders of all sections of 
politicians united in acknowledging, by the ‘ unadorned 
eloquence of Richard Cobden.” 

While reading this portion of Mr. Morley’s work, we 
cannot help wishing that the advocates of what is called 
Fair Trade would but carefully study it. Every argument 
they adduce, as if it were an original discovery of the present 
day, would be seen to be a fallacy exploded years ago. Their 
conception of forcing foreign nations to reduce their high 
duties upon our manufactured goods by imposing taxes 
on what we import from them has been exposed by the 
old advocates of the Anti-Corn Law League time after 
time, and it is curious to find business men fancying that 
the distress caused by a succession of bad harvests and 
by the constant waste of wealth caused by the national 
expenditure on strong drink, would be relieved and not 
intensified by burdening trade by the restoration of Pro- 
tection. 

The change which has come over the trade of the 
country in consequence of Free Trade has been of such 
incalculable value, that it seems incredible that the advo- 
cates of Fair Trade can have examined the figures which 
the statistical abstract places at their disposal. Take the 
article of food alone. In 1840 the importation of live 
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cattle was absolutely prohibited, in 1880 we imported live 
animals to the value of £10,239,295; of bacon and ham we 
imported in 1840, 6,180 cwt., in 1880, 5,743,900 cwt.; 
of corn and flour of all kinds we imported in 1840, 
16,600,774 cwt., in 1880, 134,173,520 cwt.; taking all 
kinds of provisions, the value of our imports in 1840 
amounted to £27,599,431, while in 1880 it exceeded 
£184,000,000. Who can even imagine the increase of 
comfort and of health which these figures imply? Again 
look at the results of Free Trade, as far as it is carried out 
by us, upon the foreign commerce of the nation. In 1840 
our imports amounted to £62,004,000, our exports to 
£110,128,718, our total foreign trade amounted therefore 
to £172,132,718. In 1879 our imports were £362,991,875, 
and our exports £248,783,364. The figures are too vast 
to be comprehended; but does not this immense increase 
tell of the improved condition of the nation in a manner 
which should silence the foolish cry of those who are 
seeking by their attempted revival of protectionist fallacies, 
to distract the attention of the nation from the serious 
reforms which still are needed to place its welfare on a 
sure foundation ? 

Or, again, we may take another set of figures—those 
referring to pauperism. The number of able-bodied 
persons relieved by the Guardians in the year 1840 was, 
in England and Wales, 201,644; in 1881, notwithstanding 
the increase of the population by 10,000,000, this number 
had fallen to 111,169. Any one who is in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the condition of the people will 
be able to appreciate the vast amount of moral as well as 
material improvements that is implied by such a diminu- 
tion of pauperism amongst us, and is not a great part of 
this improvement to be ascribed to the increase of in- 
dustrial activity, which has been the necessary and inevit- 
able result of free trade even in its incomplete application 
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to our fiscal arrangements? ‘When we read the speeches 
which Mr. Cobden delivered during the seven years of 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation in the House of Commons 
or on the platform of Anti-Corn Law meetings, we are 
struck by the clear foresight and startling accuracy with 
which he foretold the results which the policy he advo- 
cated would secure. His speeches had not perhaps 
the power of kindling such enthusiasm as the impas- 
sioned eloquence of John Bright could arouse, nor did 
they reach the rhetorical grandeur of some of W. J. Fox’s 
studied orations, or move their hearers to tears, as did some 
of the touching speeches of Mr. R. R. Moore, but their 
unanswerable array of facts, their clear enunciation of 
undeniable principle, and their irresistible logic, made use 
of the feelings which his coadjutors evoked, and at last 
compelled the unwilling assent of Parliament. 

Cobden’s public work on the platform and in the House, 
and in the practical organisation of the League, was done 
at the expense of his private interests. His own business 
was neglected in order to serve his country, and had it not 
béen for the generous help afforded him by personal friends, 
he would have been compelled to withdraw from the 
struggle before his reward came, in the final triumph of the 
principles he advocated. There is scarcely anything more 
touching than the brief extracts Mr. Morley gives from the 
correspondence with Frederick Cobden, revealing the press- 
ing personal difficulties which assailed the great leader 
during the years 1844 and 1845. In September of the 
latter year Cobden, “‘at the cost of anguish which we 
may imagine, came to the terrible resolution to give up 
public affairs.” He communicated his decision to Mr. 
Bright, and the letter he received in reply has fortunately 
been preserved to enable us to understand something of the 
tie which has united the names of Cobden and Bright in 
far more than political connection (Vol. I., pp. 330—336). 
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The means were soon raised to tide over the emergency, 
and Cobden was enabled to return to the cause, then on the 
eve of victory. But what suffering had not to be endured 
by the nation before that victory was won. The mysterious 
potato blight fell upon the country, and a population, reduced 
by iniquitous legislation to subsist on that least nutritious 
kind of food, stood face to face with starvation. Those 
were exciting days. Lord John Russell’s Edinburgh letter, 
the resignation of Sir Robert Peel’s administration, the 
excited meetings of the League, the attempt of Lord John 
Russell to form a Liberal Government, and the offer of a 
subordinate place in it to Cobden, which was declined, and 
the resumption of office by Sir Robert Peel, all followed 
one another rapidly. When Parliament met, the Govern- 
ment announced its intention of repealing the Corn Laws ; 
but still all was not over. The Ministry could not give the 
whole of its attention to one subject. The distress in 
Ireland had produced ‘‘its natural fruits in disorder and 
violence.” A Coercion Bill, the usual device, was proposed, 
amid the united opposition of the Irish and the Radical 
members, who were opposed to coercion on principle, and 
of the Whigs and Protectionists, who, as party men, were 
desirous of driving the Government from office. It was 
evident what the result would be. The Bill for repeal was 
carried in the House of Lords, and on the same night the 
Coercion Bill was rejected in the Commons. The 
Ministry went out, and Lord John Russell was called upon 
to form the new Cabinet. Cobden’s refusal to take office 
in November, 1845, prevented his being again invited, but 
Mr. Milner Gibson was appointed to the office which 
Cobden had declined. On the very day on which Lord 
John notified the fact to Mr. Cobden, the final meeting of 
the League was held. The laborious and exciting work 
of eight momentous years was finished. 

Although on one great subject Cobden had seen the 
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nation come to his own opinions, on other matters he had 
yet to experience that he was in advance of his time—nay, 
even of many of the men who had supported him in his 
economical reforms. In 1847 the Lancashire Public School 
Association had been established in Manchester, to obtain 
for the county a system of rate-supported secular schools 
under local management. To this limited plan Cobden 
gave strenuous support, as also to the scheme which, in 
1850, was extended to the whole country. Unfortu- 
nately, religious jealousy prevented any national educa- 
tional measure being carried for nearly a quarter of a 
century. On the one hand, every liberal proposal was 
opposed by the members of the Established Church, who 
denounced every scheme which did not secure to them the 
control of elementary schools; while, on the other hand, 
the great mass of Dissenters on voluntary principles 
opposed the interference of the State in the management of 
schools. Mr. Cobden, hiniself a Churchman, was too en- 
lightened not to deplore this theological rivalry. He 
strove to unite his more liberal co-religionists with the 
educational reformers, and might have been successful 
had not the great political crash of 1857 occurred just when 
he had brought about a compromise between Sir John 
Pakington and his friends with the Council of the National 
Public School Association. 

But even more prominent than in the agitation for 
National Education was the place which Cobden took in 
working for international disarmament and international 
arbitration. He attended Peace Conferences at home 
and abroad, moved resolutions in the House of Commons 
in favour of his scheme, and attacked the practice of lending 
money to the great military powers of the Continent, 
which he justly asserted was a system calculated to per- 
petuate the horrors of war. He pointed out that ‘those 
who lend money for such purposes are destitute of any of 
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those excuses by which men justify resort to the sword. 
They cannot plead patriotism, self-defence, or even anger, 
or the lust of military glory. They sit down coolly to cal- 
culate the chances to themselves of profit or loss in a game 
in which the lives of human beings are at stake. They 
have not even the savage and brutal gratification which the 
old pagans had, after they had paid for a seat in the amphi- 
theatre, of witnessing the bloody combats of gladiators in 
the circus” (Vol. IT., p. 69). 

It was a noble thing to see Cobden thus striving to make 
men feel the moral responsibility of the use of capital; but 
events were not as yet to favour popular acquiescence in 
such advanced views. He was in the minority which 
opposed Mr. Roebuck’s resolution approving of Lord Pal- 
merston’s foreign policy in 1850. The popular feeling was 
that Lord Palmerston was upholding the glory of England 
and the cause of freedom in Europe by his antagonism to 
Russia. Looking back upon the tone of the country at the 
time, it is undeniable that the military spirit was rising more 
and more. Mr. Morley aptly quotes from one of Cobden’s 
pamphlets (Vol. II., p. 131) the absurd rumours which filled 
the public mind with expectations of a French invasion, 
and tells us how Cobden bravely maintained his position 
against the sneers and taunts of less far-seeing statesmen. 
In a pamphlet entitled ‘1793 and 1853,’’ he showed how 
unjustifiable our conduct had been in provoking the great 
war which involved this nation in such fearful sacrifice of 
life and treasure. He pointed out that we were on the 
verge of a like iniquity, and urged with eloquent words the 
wiser course of using the energy, the courage, and the 
resources of the nation in redressing the many social 
wrongs which still weighed down our country, instead of 
wasting them in arming against fancied dangers from 
France. It would be difficult to find a nobler description of 
the superiority of civil to military courage than in the con- 
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cluding words of the pamphlet, which Mr. Morley quotes 
with just appreciation :— 





A famine fell upon nearly one-half of a great nation. The 
whole world hastened to contribute money and food. But a few 
courageous men left their homes in Middlesex and Surrey, and 
penetrated to the remotest glens and bays of the west coast of 
the stricken island, to administer relief with their own hands. 
To say that they found themselves in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death would be but an imperfect image: they were in the 
charnel house of a nation. Never since the fourteenth century 
did pestilence, the gaunt handmaid of famine, glean so rich a 
harvest. In the midst of a scene which no field of battle ever 
equalled in danger, in the number of its slain, or the sufferings 
of the surviving, these brave men moved as calm and undismayed 
as though they had been in their own homes. The population 
sank so fast that the living could not bury the dead ; half- 
interred bodies protruded from the gaping graves: often the 
wife died in the midst of her starving children, whilst her 
husband lay a festering corpse by her side. Into the midst of 
these horrors did our heroes penetrate, dragging the dead from 
the living with their own hands, raising the head of famishing 
infancy, and pouring nourishment into parched lips, from which 
shot fever flames more deadly than a volley of musketry. Here 
was courage! No music strung the nerves, no smoke obscured 
the imminent danger, no thunder of artillery deadened the 
senses. It was cool self-possession and resolute will; cal- 
culating risk and heroic resignation. And who were these brave 
men? To what gallant corps did they belong? Where they of 
the horse, foot, or artillery force ? They were Quakers from 
Clapham and Kingston. If you would know what heroic actions 
they performed you must inquire from those who witnessed 
them. You will not find them in the volume of reports published 


by themselves— for Quakers write no bulletins of their victories 
(Vol. II., p. 140). 


The pamphlet can hardly be said to have changed the 
current of public opinion, but a strange revolution did take 
place within a few months of its publication. Instead of 
finding herself at war with France, England saw her troops 
side by side with a French army engaged in a fierce struggle 
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with Russia. A divided Cabinet had drifted into war. It is 
needless to repeat the sad story of our mismanagement in 
the Crimea, and the sufferings which our brave soldiers con- 
sequently endured. It is a poor consolation to know what 
we then did not know, that our allies suffered even more than 
we. But it is only honest to acknowledge that the great 
mass of the electors, at least, were in favour of the war, 
and believed that in defending Turkey they were assisting 
a nation which was striving to reform. How mistaken we 
were, recent events have shown. Not one of the objects 
for which France and England entered into the struggle 
has been attained, though we may see how some unlooked- 
for benefits have sprung from the conflict. The share 
which Sardinia took in the war, laid the foundation for 
Italian unity ; and the proved weakness of Russia relieved 
Prussia and the German States from that dread which 
checked every movement for union among them. But no 
one thought of these results ; while in behalf of Cobden and 
Bright and the few who opposed the war it may justly be 
claimed that they had denounced the falseness of the pre- 
tences on which the war was defended, and Cobden had 
asserted in his first pamphlet that Russia was never to be 
dreaded as an aggressive power, however strong she might 
be in defence. 

During the progress of the actual contest, Mr. Cobden 
did not take any very active part in public affairs. He knew 
there was no party to support his views, and he was not at 
any time willing to spend his strength in unavailing pro- 
tests. But, strange to say, at the close of the war, the 
plenipotentiaries who met at Paris agreed to add to the 
treaty of peace two points which were material acknow- 
ledgments of the justice of his principles. They embodied 
a recognition of the advisability of submitting disputed 
points to arbitration, ‘‘ and incorporated in the public law 
of Europe certain changes in the right of maritime capture, 
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which tended to make trade which was free in time of 
peace as free as possible in time of war.” And when we 
think of the Alabama settlement, of our late behaviour in 
Afghanistan and in the Transvaal, and, in connection with 
Europe, of our non-intervention in the many wars which 
have occurred since 1856, do we not feel that the argu- 
ments of Cobden and his colleagues have not been lost? 
Though for a season the advocates of peace might be ridi- 
culed, and even driven from their Parliamentary seats, yet 
truth and righteousness have prevailed, and ‘‘ wisdom is 
justified by her works.” 

It was at this time that the great sorrow of his life fell 
upon Cobden. He lost his son, a lad of singular energy and 
promise. In the midst of this grief, Mr. Bright, his 
dearest friend, was attacked by serious illness, which 
seemed, indeed, not unlikely to prove fatal. Mrs. Cobden’s 
health broke down, and Cobden had to devote himself to 
her with unremitting care. There is a tender pathos in 
the whole of the seventh chapter of Vol. It. which relieves 
the almost constant political strain of the biography, and 
which makes us take a deeper personal interest in the man 
who felt bereavement so deeply, and yet had strength 
enough to find alleviation for his own grief in striving 
to comfort his fellow-sufferer, and in thinking of the means 
of doing good to others. It is only right in this connection 
to say that Mr. Morley has constantly exercised a rare 
tact, both in communicating and in withholding matters 
relating to the private concerns of Mr. Cobden. The 
character and history of the man is vividly brought before 
the reader, and yet nowhere is the painful impression left 
upon the mind that anything is told which Cobden himself 
would rather have kept concealed. 

Cobden would gladly have tried to escape from the 
thoughts of the past by plunging immediately into the 
hard labour and turmoil of politics, and very soon he 
was compelled to do so. Mr. Morley’s fair description 
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of the origin and course of the Chinese troubles, which 
sprang from Sir John Bowring’s conduct at Canton, should 
be carefully read, as it is a typical instance of the manner 
in which British representatives among half-civilised and 
barbarous countries have involved us in quarrels which 
the false pride of our rulers at home justified instead 
of rebuking. Cobden carried a motion condemning the 
conduct of the Government. Lord Palmerston, who knew 
the power of English prejudice, and who calculated 
accurately upon the combative spirit of his countrymen, 
dissolved Parliament. The remembrance of the pacific 
counsels of Cobden and his friends during the Russian War 
was fresh in the popular mind. Palmerston’s address to his 
constituents was skilfully directed to rouse the passions of 
the country against his opponents, and he succeeded. The 
leaders of the Peace Party, the heroes of the Free Trade 
agitation were everywhere defeated. Mr. Bright was 
absent from the country, but his long services, his en- 
feebled health, were in vain spoken of with pathetic 
sympathy by Cobden. He had not taken part in the 
Chinese debate, but he shared the penalty of his friend’s 
victory. At the General Election, Cobden, Bright, Gibson, 
Fox, Miall, lost their seats. ‘‘ The Manchester School, as 
it was called, was routed.” 

Cobden retired for a season from public life, though with 
eager eye he watched the terrible struggle which the Indian 
mutiny evoked. It was, perhaps, as well for his comfort 
that he was not in Parliament, for he would have been 
compelled to take the unpopular position, and to have 
pointed out how the mutiny proved that by our own abuse 
of power we had failed in India, as elsewhere, to conciliate 
the affection of subject races. He believed that we were 
being demoralised by our own Asiatic conquests, as Greece 
and Rome had been, and yet he saw no practical escape 
from the difficulties of the situation. 

It was during this enforced season of retirement from 
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public affairs that Cobden paid his second visit to the United 
States, and during his absence Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill 
was defeated, Parliament was dissolved, and Cobden was 
elected for Rochdale. A vote of want of confidence was 
passed when Parliament met, and after some delay Lord 
Palmerston undertook the formation of the Cabinet. When 
Cobden landed in Liverpool on the 29th of June, 1859, he 
received the news of the change of Government, and a 
request from Lord Palmerston, strongly supported by Lord 
John Russell, that he would accept a seat in the Cabinet. 
The feeling of all Mr. Cobden’s friends but one was that he 
should accede to the proposal, but he was firm in refusing. 
Mr. Bright was the only man who declared that Cobden 
looked at the matter in a true light, and subsequent 
events soon proved that he was right. The policy of Lord 
Palmerston would have driven Cobden out of office in a 
few months ; it was better never to enter. 

But if he held no office in the Cabinet, he did undertake 
official work for the Government ; and I, for one, am more 
than doubtful whether in this he did not take a wrong step. 
I feel that it is very bold to question the policy of the 
French treaty, the negotiations for which Cobden conducted 
with so much skill during the year 1860. I am, however, 
strongly of opinion that though some temporary advantage 
may have been derived from the slight reductions which 
were made by France in her tariff, yet the general result on 
foreign nations by our negotiations for commercial treatise 
has been to strengthen them in their opinion that we were 
seeking some advantage at their expense, and to confirm 
them in the maintenance of the fallacy that if a reduction 
by them would benefit us, it must in the same proportion 
injure them. Mr. Morley has devoted a special chapter 
(Vol. II., chap. xiv.) to the defence of the policy of the 
French treaty, but I cannot see that he has been able to 
meet the objections which economists urge against it, or 
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that he succeeds in clearing Cobden from inconsistency 
with that speech which he delivered in 1843 on Mr. 
Ricardo’s motion in favour of immediate reduction of our 
import duties. His words were then, “ Let us settle our 
own duties and our own commercial policy for ourselves, 
and leave other nations to do the same.’”’* The results of 
the French treaty are strongly in favour of the course which 
Cobden advocated in 1843. Trade with France has in- 
creased immensely. The imports from France during the 
three years ending with 1859 averaged £14,000,000; in the 
year 1880 they had reached no less a sum than £42,000,000 ; 
our exports to France in the three years ending with 1859 
averaged £10,000,000 ; in 1880 they were £28,000,000. In 
other words, there is an increase in our imports to the 
amount of £28,000,000, while the increase of our exports 
has been £18,000,000. There was no need of any treaty in 
order to reduce the duties whereby the increase of our 
imports would have been secured, and we may rest assured 
our exports must have increased in proportion, treaty or no 
treaty, as no one supposes that France would have given us 
her products without payment. It might have happened 
that we should not have paid our debt by direct export to 
her, but we should have done so by export to countries 
which would have paid our merchants by credits in 
France, and we should not have departed from clear eco- 
nomical principles in such a manner as to strengthen Pro- 
tectionists all the world over by our inconsistency. The 
only sate commercial treaty for this country is one which 
secures for us the advantages of ‘‘ the most favoured nation 
clause,” but which leaves us absolutely free to deal with our 
own tariff as it seems best for our revenue purposes. 
Cobden hoped, by a commercial treaty, to secure such 
mutual confidence between France and England as to pre- 
vent all future suspicion and jealousy. He argued, and 
* Prentice’s “‘ History of the League,” II., 73, 
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argued correctly, that the more intercourse there was 
between the two nations, the more they would learn that 
their interests were to be found in peace and not in armed 
rivalry. But confidence would have sprung up naturally if 
the attempt had not been made to force it by a treaty 
which, in France at any rate, was imposed upon the nation, 
against its will, by the despotic power of the Emperor. As 
it was, while Cobden was negotiating in Paris, the annexa- 
tion of Savoy and Nice fed Lord Palmerston’s restless 
desire for increased armament and made England willing 
to follow his lead in the vast and useless expenditure of 
our resources in the fortifications, which remain the one 
lasting monument of Palmerstonian rule. We still watch 
the French ship-building yards with suspicious care, and 
spend untold thousands upon unwieldy ironclads, which, 
happily, have as yet been only used in mutual destruction. 
The negotiations pending in Paris while I write these lines 
show that we have not succeeded in converting Frenchmen 
into Free Traders, as they still seem to believe that opening 
their ports will be conferring favours upon us, instead of 
benefiting themselves. I am not unwise enough to risk a 
forecast of what the result of our present negotiations 
will be, but if they fail, I shall be more sanguine as to the 
ultimate adoption of Free Trade principles abroad. Expe- 
rience is the best teacher of nations. When increasing 
prosperity is seen to attend this country, at the same time 
that waning production and increasing prices create growing 
distress among other nations, I have little doubt but that 
the world will accept those principles of common sense 
which are embodied in the science of Political Economy. 
It would be unjust, in any sketch of Cobden’s career, to 
pass over the interest which he took in other great ques- 
tions than those of Free Trade and its great concomitant, 
Peace among all nations. But I have no space to enter into 
a criticism of his views on Parliamentary reform, to which 
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he seemed to attach too little importance to satisfy Mr. 
Bright and others. He was an advocate of an extended 
suffrage, and though he believed that ‘‘ women are the 
greatest favourers of soldiering and sailoring and all that 
appertains to war,”’ he considered himself a labourer in the 
cause of women’s rights (Vol. I1., p. 366). His latest 
utterances show that, having achieved his first great object 
of freeing commerce from the hindrances of Protection, he 
would, if he had had youth on his side, have taken up the 
not less important subject of the reform of our laws relating 
to land. And now that this question has come so promi- 
nently before us, we cannot fail to lament that his clear 
intelligence, his wide experience, and his practical wisdom 
are not with us to guide us to a just and complete solution 
of the many difficulties which beset the legislation which 
must before long take place. 

There is one other subject in which he might have ex- 
ercised a greater influence than most men, and where his 
help would have been invaluable. In a letter to Mr. Ash- 
worth, written as long ago as 1849, he said, “‘ The moral 
force of the masses lies in the temperance movement; and 
I confess I have no faith in anything apart from that move- 
ment for the elevation of the working class. We do not 
sufficiently estimate the amount of crime, vice, poverty, 
ignorance, and destitution which springs from the drinking 
habits of the people” (Vol. II., p. 61). Since the time 
when this was written the very prosperity of the country, 
by increasing the means of the people, has been pro- 
ductive of increased intemperance, while unwise though 
well-intended legislation has multiplied the temptations 
to drink.* I have but little doubt that Cobden would 
have been of invaluable assistance to Sir Wilfrid Lawson in 


* See “Crime and Pauperism”: a Letter to the |Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. By Wm. Hoyle, London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co- 
1881. 
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his indefatigable labours; indeed, I have good reason to 
know that it was by accidental circumstances only that he 
was prevented from voting with him on the only occasion of 
his going to a division while Cobden was a Member of the 
House. His words are still true: ‘‘ The temperance cause 
lies at the root of all social and political progression in this 
country.” 

On another great subject which divided public opinion in 
England, the American Civil War, Cobden, as we should have 
expected, espoused the side of the North, but not at once. 
“He could not for a time bear to face the prospect that a 
community which had hitherto been the realisation on so 
great a scale of his pacific ideals, should after all plunge 
into war just asa monarchy or an oligarchy might have 
done. The North, by refusing to allow the South to secede, 
seemed to him at first to be the author of the strife. 
Another reason why his sympathies wavered was that, 
though the Southerners were slaveholders, their interests 
made them Free Traders. As we have seen more than 
once, Cobden was always prone to be led by his sympathies 
as an economist. The hesitation, however, did not last 
long. He tolerably soon came round toa more correct view 
of the issues at stake, partly under the influence of Mr. 
Bright, whose sagacity, sharpened by his religious hatred of 
slavery, at once perceived that the break-up of the American 
Union would be a damaging blow to the cause of freedom 
all over the world”’ (II., p. 373). 

Cobden made use of the events of the American con- 
test to promote his views on reform of international law 
as it affects commerce in time of war, and especially 
claimed that commercial ports should be exempt from 
blockade. But even yet his views on this and kindred 
reforms are swb judice. His desire was to make com- 
mercial intercourse possible, even in time of war; while 
his opponents urge that it is in the interest of peace to 
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make war as productive of evil as possible, so that the 
nations may dread its recurrence. But if he did not live to 
see the success of his views on this point, he was happy in 
seeing us hold aloof from the struggle which broke out 
between Denmark and Germany in 1864. There can be no 
doubt that Lord Palmerston had wished to interfere in 
behalf of Denmark; but, as Cobden said in the last speech 
which he ever delivered, a revolution had been achieved in 
our foreign policy. The country certainly sympathised with 
the Danes, but it was felt that it was contrary to public 
policy to rush into a war with Germany. The non-inter- 
vention principle so long advocated by Cobden had gained 
a victory, its first, but not its last. How he would have 
rejoiced could he have seen the national uprising which 
drove Lord Beaconsfield from power, when he attempted to 
reintroduce Palmerstonian principles into our policy, and 
have witnessed the national approval which has followed 
the present Government’s action in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. Must we not acknowledge that much of the senti- 
ment which has produced this change is owing to the con- 
sistent advocacy of peace principles by Cobden and by 
Bright? His last speech, the one delivered to his con- 
stituents in Rochdale, shows, as I have just said, that he 
recognised the change which was already beginning to show 
itself. Would that he had been spared to rejoice in seeing 
still more clearly that his labours had not been in vain! 

He had never been a man of robust health. To Mr. 
Livesy, the great temperance reformer, he had confessed 
that it was the strictest temperance alone which had 
enabled him, even in his younger days, to do his work. 
At the age of sixty, the exertion of the speech just referred 
to, and the reception by his constituents on the next day, 
caused him to suffer in a manner which justified his friends 
in feeling alarmed. He did not go up to the opening of 
Parliament, but waited till near the end of March before 
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leaving the country. He could not resist the temptation 
of raising his voice against the expenditure of money on 
Canadian fortifications. On his arrival in town he was 
seized with asthma, and on the 2nd April “his ardent, 
courageous, and brotherly spirit passed tranquilly away.” 

I trust that this sketch, imperfect and fragmentary as it 
is, will lead many of my readers to a careful study of Mr. 
Morley’s biography. There have been many statues erected 
in honour of Cobden, but a nobler memorial than these 
volumes cannot be raised. It tells its story with the grace 
of the highest literary skill; and the admirers of Mr. 
Cobden will be grateful that his life has been written by 
one whom extensive knowledge, political insight, and 


enlightened sympathy have fitted to do justice to so noble 
a theme. 


S. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 





ARCHITECTURAL ‘RESTORATION’ IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


O a country like England, so rich in architectural 
remains, both ecclesiastical and domestic, this is an 
important question. At a time, too, like the present, when 
every church dignitary, from cathedral dean to country 
vicar, is fired with the ambition of “restoring” the par- 
ticular building over which he presides, the question has 
become doubly important. 

In view of the extensive work already done, and of that 
which is likely to follow, it may be well to consider how far 
it resembles, and how far it differs from, similar work 
carried out in past ages. How far is nineteenth-century 
** Restoration ’’ really restoration ? 

To determine this, let us first consult the experience of 
the Past; and then inspect the work now going on, or 
but recently executed. 

In considering the work of past restoration, we may 
distinguish, broadly, two periods: the first, when the 
addition of building was not so much restoration as the 
direct succession of style, before architecture had become a 
dead art; the second, when restoration pure and simple 
was carried on by those who had no original art, but chose, 
as they pleased, from the museum of byegone styles. 
Renaissance is the link between these periods; and it had 
some show, though, perhaps, only a show, of originality. 

In this lapse of originality lies the failure of the modern 
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building art. This is obvious in the phrase of the day, 
when we speak of the choice of particular schools ; a thing 
unknown to the Past, when the prevailing style of a period 
made itself omnipotent in men’s work, though without 
self-consciousness, which is the special vice of the Present. 
When we enter a new building we speak of the style 
selected, whether Classic or Gothic; and of the particular 
variety, whether Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, whether Early 
English, Decorated, Perpendicular, or a curious mixture 
of all. 

And in looking at the question, this absence of originality 
must be kept in mind, for it largely affects the merits or 
demérits of modern restoration. "While, however, denying 
originality in se to modern architecture, we must re- 
member that some stamp of individuality is sure to be 
impressed on men’s work, according to the measure of 
talent possessed. While there is nothing in Mr. Street’s 
Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, which cannot 
be shown in older work, there is a pleasing harmony in the 
entire combination which indicates the designer. In this 
sense, and this only, is there originality in modern archi- 
tecture. 

The fault of all the iconoclasts of the Past, whether de- 
Stroyers or restorers, was barbarism; but what remained 
from destruction escaped contamination. Like broken 
statues, but all untouched, a fragment was left to the 
museum of Time. The destroyers under the two Cromwells, 
and the careless demolishers of the eighteenth century, after 
they had done their worst, at least left a pure remnant; 
while the restorers of the Classic Revival did not sufficiently 
esteem the old work to meddle with it; and when they did, 
the student has no difficulty in distinguishing between 
the old and the new. The easternmost portion of St. 
Pierre, at Caen, and the western towers of Westminster 
Abbey, are examples of this. Even the shame-enduring 
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work of eighteenth-century Wyatt—the most disgracefu 
restorer of any time—had yet this virtue, that no one could 
ever confuse Wyatt with the original; and so something 
was preserved. The restoration by this architect of 
Hereford Cathedral, when its noble west front fell in 1786, 
is a signal example of what an art can come to when its 
spirit is lost. The fine Norman clerestory and triforium, 
only a few bays of which had fallen, were entirely removed, 
to give place to a substitute which has this claim to. origin- 
ality—that it is no style at all. Yet Wyatt’s work, past 
censure as it is, is scarcely so irritating as Cottingham’s 
' restoration of the Norman arcading underneath. There, 
again, there is no mistaking the old for the new; but the 
latter was none the less meant to be in harmony with the 
former; and it is instructive to see how this treatment of 
the old Norman has vulgarised and spoiled it. The late Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s restoration of the same cathedral (fortunate 
in belonging to an early period of his labours) contrasts 
favourably with that of his predecessors, inasmuch as the 
old work has been carefully preserved wherever possible. 

But if the fault of the Past was barbarism, that of the 
Present is sentimentalism ; and with sentimentalism comes 
its natural ally, self-consciousness. The sentimentality of 
astheticism is everywhere seen in the present day. Its 
influence is felt in every art, and in none more so than in 
Architecture. 

In our time the question is no longer who shall reduce 
an old church to a ruin, or leave it to fall if it be so inclined; 
but who shall convert a ruin back into a church, or rebuild 
a sound one larger. The injury now done to Architecture is 
inflicted by those who profess to love her best. She can 
no longer complain of cruelty or neglect ; but she may well 
apply the saying to herself—‘‘ Save me from my friends, 
and I’ll take care of my enemies.” 

A curious feature of our day (the result, probably, of the 
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educational impulse) is the amount of interest in special 
arts and sciences professed by persons who, a quarter of a 
century back, would have disclaimed any such devotion. 
This would be satisfactory but for the doubt whether these 
refining studies do not share the success of a new garment. 
It is common to hear charming enthusiasm expressed for 
music by persons who talk persistently through Bach or 
Beethoven, sometimes of their admiration—admiration for 
what they will not listen to! First impressions of Turner’s 
“ Liber Studiorum”’ have been mistaken for faded photo- 
graphs by those who a minute before discoursed eloquently 
of their zeal for high art, yet could not see the beautiful 
when in front of its loftiest forms | 

It is the same with Architecture; only that, to its 
sorrow, it has something practical to lose. Just as 
formerly there was utter neglect, now there is a restless 
eestheticism, longing to make itself heard. City dean and 
rural vicar alike burn to do something. The Wrens or 
Wyatts of the period are consulted as to what can be 
“done with our church.” Funds are collected far and near, 
a great dust is raised, and the usual result follows in the 
partial or total destruction of some fine old relic, under 
the guardian name of ‘‘ Restoration.” 

The great fault of nineteenth-century restoration is doing 
too much. Enormous sums are spent, and enormous work 
isdone. Starting often with the idea of merely doing such 
repairs as, in their opinion, decay has rendered necessary, 
the restorers are drawn on to more extensive alterations, 
sometimes to additions. Then the temptation comes—- 
‘While we are about it, while the dust is raised, let us 
make our work complete: let us make God’s house 
honourable’’—a pious work, surely, which means more 
money for decorations, tiles, rood-screen, reredos (to 
eclipse that at Ely, Exeter, or elsewhere), and so 
forth. And after all this is accomplished, we must have 
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a@ great new organ, the largest ecclesiastical one, per- 
chance, in England ; and my lord who presents it to the 
cathedral, say at Worcester, cares nothing for the noble 
transept—almost the church’s history in stone—which he 
completely blots out with it; neither for the finest crypt in 
the kingdom, which this same organ’s waterworks oblite- 
rate by one-third: and the Dean and Chapter care nothing 
either, for if his lordship gives all this money, who shall 
doubt the soundness of the taste? The Dean, himself, 
gives a reredos—heavy, and of many marbles—which blocks 
out the grand perspective of the church. A rood-screen 
is designed which is to be lighter than the one at Hereford, 
and, like the wicket gate of Paradise, all angels and gold 
—but without much of heaven. Somebody makes a fine 
new pulpit for the nave, marble, and marble apostles, and 
the vergers proudly point it out long before the poor old 
work around, which, indeed, is only grand. And, for the 


pavement of the nave, his lordship, at great cost, brings 
all the way from Italy a gift of marble slabs, alternate 
black and white—just the thing for the sunny South, 
but looking, perhaps, a trifle cold in a dim Northern 
cathedral. 


Simplicity, as an artistic quality, is little appreciated by 
our modern restorers. The beauty of plain stone is quite 
disregarded ; the old masonry is made to glare with colour; 
and the argument is adduced, and considered convincing, 
that it was the custom of the ancient builders to cover their 
walls with similar decoration. 

This is a specimen of the presumption of modern archi- 
tecture. For be it remembered that, in the first place, the 
extent of mural decoration in medieval churches is only 
guessed: and secondly, if absolutely proved, it would be no 
warrant for us in the nineteenth century to make the dan- 
gerous experiment of imitating what we do not understand. 
A glance at the mural decoration yet remaining in old 
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buildings will show how little we know of the art of colour- 
ing on stone. Yet we are as bold as if we had the authority 
of David to grapple with the giant. 

The examples of this rampant temerity are, unhappily, 
unnumbered. Clothe Shakespeare with the stripes of a pan- 
taloon, and you have the indecorous effect of St. Cross at 
Winchester. How little veneration for the art of the past 
must the man have had who could throw such a paint-pot 
at such a statue! And what sort of guardians of the public 
treasure were the men who let him do it! The fine old 
church of St. George of Bocherville, in Normandy, is an 
almost worse example ; the whole of the magnificently 
simple Norman work being treated with bands of brightest 
vermilion on a ground of whitest white. The chapel at the 
western end of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, is another 
instance of this paint-pot restoration. 

The Cathedral of Worcester, only lately completed, is a 
less violent, but none the less instructive, instance of 
modern decoration. Its choir, one of the finest specimens 
of Early art in the country, has been literally stuffed with 
furniture, and studded with gold. (So hot is this rage for 
gilding, that even King John’s broken nose has not escaped 
a golden plaster, which mars what dignity the chisel had 
supplied, and usually provokes laughter.) At Worcester, as 
at Ely, and in so many churches, we may see that sign 
of a corrupted art, the ambition to ‘‘add another hue unto 
the rainbow.”” The vaulting is ablaze with gold and colour; 
the general effect of all this being to spoil the graceful 
harmony which was the choir’s glory ; the particular evil 
being the pulling down of its height, the usual result of 
over-colouring roofs. The vault decoration of the choir 
aisles is still more inappropriate, consisting of sprinkled 
monograms, resembling (only more unlovely) the con- 
spicuous spots on a leopard’s back. Even Sir Gilbert 
Scott confessed that this was the work of a clerk, and not 
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to his hiking. Yet the fate of a great cathedral is allowed 
to depend upon a fluke like this ! 

The figure bosses of the nave vaulting in the same 
church, and treated by the same architect, are embellished 
with bright vermilion, gold, and green—a favourite combina- 
tion in the mural decoration of the day. Imagine a winged 
saint, suspended from the roof, looking down on you with a 
bright vermilion countenance! Even at their great height 
they have a ghastly look, half cynical, yet comically grave, 
as though resenting their purgatory of paint. But the good 
fortune lies in there being few of them. 

In Gloucester Cathedral the very vergers regretfully point 
out how the height of their choir has been diminished by 
the same process. One of the side chapels in this cathe- 
dral, though the work of a man of culture, only evidences 
the same thing—our utter ignorance of the application of 
colour to stone. 

Let not the argument be misunderstood. The right, the 
duty, of modern art to exercise its powers in every depart- 
ment of architecture is not contested ; but let modern art 
occupy itself with modern subjects ; let not the great relics 
of the Past be made mediums for the imperfect practice of 
the Present. 

And modern art itself is a loser. In contrasting the old 
and new work in an ancient church, one is struck with the 
prettiness of the modern mind—a prettiness, too, as inap- 
propriate as if we were to pin a butterfly upon the back of 
an elephant. The butterfly is a beautiful object, but its 
place is not on the back of an elephant. The harmony in 
nature is what so delights us. There is always appro- 
priateness. Who would stick a daisy on the petals of a 
tulip? Both are beautiful, but not together. A modern 
pulpit of Derbyshire marble, with elaborate details of 
saints and gilding, is very pretty in itself—fit for an Ex- 
hibition, where it sometimes appears; and it looks in its 
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right place in a modern church, where richness of detail is 
aimed at rather than any lofty general conception. 

The modern reredos is of the same sort: not like the 
old English design, light, perforated, and not too high 
where distance lay beyond; but tall, cumbersome, gaudy 
with coloured marbles and gold, hiding everything beyond, ~ 
thinking only of itself and nothing of what surrounds it, 
utterly inappropriate, and out of harmony with the building 
it inhabits. Exceptions to the old treatment of this and 
other details are common enough, but they do not furnish 
an argument; being due to some special cause, which, 
venerally at a later period, influenced the design. The 
oecasional blocking off of the Lady Chapel for special parish 
service, is an instance. 

As with the other details of Church decoration, so with 
the encaustic tiles and stained glass. The colour is at fault 
—it may be better said, the feeling. Manufactories for 
encaustic tiles and stained glass abound in the country ; 
but, with more or less variety in the talent displayed, there 
is this distinctive feature in them all—a total want of 
adaptability to end, the presence of which is the most 
charming quality, and one which is never absent, in the old 
specimens of these arts. 

Copies, very much more exact than their originals—the 
drawing on which was often of careless execution—are made 
of existing old tiles: all that modern science can accomplish 
is bestowed upon their manufacture: and yet, when we 
see them in an old church, we only wish they formed part 
of a modern villa decoration, for which they are so much 
better suited. Compare an old tile of Malvern or of West- 
minster—soft in colour, free in design—with its modern 
im itation—hot, sharp, very exactly drawn—and the differ- 
ence is plain. It is no mere effect of age; for, as in the 
stained glass, the colour of the old work is really brighter 
while it is softer ; but there is a coolness and appropriate- 
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ness, a beautiful harmony with the sombre stone, the old 
oak, the painted windows, and all the subordinate decora- 
tion. There is a meaning in it all: you feel the mind of 
the worker in every touch : it is not manufacture. 

With the glass it is the same. Brilliant colours, but 
always cool, always harmonious; the very grotesque (so 
often ignorantly laughed at), full of meaning and beauty of 
drawing; and sometimes (as the head of Christ in Mal- 
vern Priory), sublime in conception and execution as a 
creation of Raphael’s. The old windows never strike a 
purple with their reds and blues as the modern ones do, 
never cast painted shadows on the walls, never make the 
eye ache with gazing on them; but, in addition to their 
beauty and their teaching, throw a pleasing barrier between 
the strong light without and the building within, adding to 
the religious atmosphere which every detail of an old 
church helps to create. 

The early lancet at the eastern end of Coutances 
Cathedral shows how bright, and yet pure, the old glass was 
—the most brilliant rubies and blues being mingled in 
the most perfect softness, while preserving absolute their 
distinctive hues. 

The fourteenth-century glass of the chancel of Tewkes- 
bury is a fine example of the rich, deep colouring of that 
period—the transition in the art of glass. 

The fifteenth-century windows of York and Great Malvern 
give us a study of the highest perfection in drawing and 
colouring upon glass. The north clerestory windows of 
Great Malvern choir are among the most beautiful in the 
kingdom, the cool reds and blues of the period being re- 
lieved by a profusion of that silver white so characteristic of 
this date; and the drawing in pure yellow (a yellow never 
since obtained) mingling harmoniously with the whole. 

But the radical defect in modern glass is in the arrange- 
ment. Even where the colours themselves are tolerable, 
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their combination is inharmonious ; the picture as a whole 
is unpleasing. Yet, beyond doubt, more progress has been 
made in this art than in any other detail of church decora- 
tion. We have good work done where the artist is left 
untrammelled by the warping uses of manufacture. 

In misapplied adornment there is a comfort which is 
denied to the body adorned. Bad colours can be removed 
by a wiser generation; inappropriate pulpit and reredos 
can be displaced at a hundredth part of the cost which 
erected them; but the injury done to an old building 
by destroying its very structure can never be repaired. 
The -careless restoration of our English churches during the 
last twenty years has done a mischief to Architecture which 
Time never rivalled. New churches rise out of old ones 
with the abruptness of a transformation, and it is called 
‘“‘restoration.”’ And the assurance is given that it is the 
old church still !—as true as that a cork substitute for the 
original flesh and bone is the same leg. 

Examples of this modern process of demolition are un- 
happily so common that it is almost idle to give instances. 
There is scarce a village church which does not bear some 
marks of rash and useless renovation; and if this process 
is to go on with the same zeal as hitherto, it is to be feared 
we shall soon have no vestige of the great architectural 
legacy of England. 

The worst of all meddling—because the most needless— 
is where ‘‘ restoration”’ is applied to interior work which 
is in no danger of falling, and which has no superstructure 
to support. 

How many gems of old stone, carrying withal a little 
of the years’ mould on them, and wearing a few scars 
of past conflicts, have to lament the rude modern hand 
laid upon them! What a thrill of terror comes over 
us when the verger of Tewkesbury says simply that the 
architect has declared that it would cost “‘ such a sum” to 
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restore the Countess of Warwick’s chapel! Guardian 
angel of old architecture! for what must it be restored ? 
A chapel three paces long, whose roof you can touch, 
built of the lightest mould, whose fall would scarce ruffle 
the tiles beneath it—why must it be meddled with ? 
At present it is beautiful: Antiquity’s finger-tips have 
harmoniously stained it with exquisite colouring: it has the 
very air of calmness, that united sense of harmony which 
Age breathes on her cast-off children, making them lovely 
while she destroys them: it has a few broken shafts which 
are not needed for its support, and which may its patroness 
preserve from being restored / As it is, it is perfect—a gem of 
old art in stone: the spirit of the Past lives in it: as it is, 
let it remain. The hand of the enemy has wounded it, but 
the medicine of the physician would be its death. Let us 
hope that such a restoration is not really contemplated, 
but the mere mention of it is alarming, for it shows the way 
of the wind. 

Memory comes of an old Norman arch, recessed in a 
porch, carrying no weight, little decayed, grand in work 
and expression of past time. In a while it is gone, 
@ new one in its place—hard, sharp, unmeaning—a fresh 
face in an old house. The vicar explains that it is just 
the same as it was, that it was a little “gone,” and 
that his stonemason—a very clever fellow—made it exactly 
like the old one. Exactly! Ye gods which weep over 
despoiled fanes !—where is the spirit? This new arch has 
not even the merit of a bad photograph of a good man. The 
old stones are lying in a sad heap in a corner of the grave- 
yard—an apt resting-place. 

There is a practical side to all this. The art treasures of 
our museums are secure from the careless handling of 
ignorant meddlers. No one would dream of suggesting to 
the authorities at the British Museum the experiment of 
*‘ restoring,” according to nineteenth-century ideas, heads, 
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arms, and legs to the immortal remains of Phidias in the 
galleries over which they jealously watch. The lines of 
beauty are broken, but are beautiful still ; and no guardian 
of the nation’s stores would think of calling in a modern 
sculptor to try and make them better; nor is it likely that 
any good sculptor would accept the task. With the art- 
remains of Architecture it is different. Unhappily, they are 
regarded as a legitimate target for every man’s arrows to 
fly at. 

In one sense, a specific art like Architecture, which is 
mainly concerned with form, differs from arts where 
thought is the essential test of originality. This is well 
seen in literature. When Mr. Swinburne is said to write 
Greek plays, it only means that he gives us an embodiment 
of his own thought in the form of that particular school. 
His choruses in ‘‘ Atalanta” and ‘‘ Erectheus”’ are his 
own, the ideas and musical phrases being essentially 
original, and not merely transcripts from any known classic 
drama. Soin painting, etching, music. In architecture it 
is very different. Definite forms being exhausted, there is 
an end to the art, and originality can only be shown in the 
re-combination of the elements already used. 

Perhaps this will account for the fact before alluded to, 
that of all the arts employed in modern architecture, that of 
stained glass has made the most genuine advance; and this 
because it has really never been a dead art. But here, also, 
good work is only found as the result of true, individual art- 
labour, not as the product of manufacture. 

It is the age of Imitation. Not that there is no good 
original work, comparing well with that of the Past, in 
most departments of art; but there has never been such 
imitation before. Till now, imitation was never a science. 

The Chinese imitated their porcelain of earlier date cen- 
turies afterwards—if we can call it imitation, for the art 
never really died, nor is it very difficult to distinguish the 
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early Ming specimens from those of a hundred years later. 
They also, during the egg-shell and surface enamel period, 
in the seventeenth and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth centuries, took to designing European subjects on 
their porcelain; but the colours and paste were unmis- 
takably their own, and there was no more real imitation 
than there is when Chinese figures are drawn upon 
Worcester and Staffordshire plates. 

But now there is a regular system of imitation reduced 
to a science, and devised for the express purpose of com- 
mercial fraud; and its evil influence upon art cannot be 
too strongly denounced. Just as there are manufactories 
where every kind of wine can be produced, so that it is only 
the best judges who are not deceived, there are people whose 
business it is to imitate every variety of ancient design, so 
that all but the most experienced are victimised. The 
great majority of these imitations are tolerably patent, 
except to the completely ignorant; and if the matter 
stopped here, it might almost be considered useful, as 
giving lessons in experience. Unfortunately, however, there 
are exceptions to this rule; exceptions so ingenious as to 
deceive the greater number of professed experts. Such, for 
example, in the Ceramic art are the recent French imita- 
tions of old Ming enamel colours on square jars with 
roughed bottoms, the marvellous approach of which to 
the originals might deceive the best connoisseurs, except 
on close scrutiny. 

The effect of such imitation on art must necessarily be 
bad. Even if as good work as the copied originals can by 
peculiar pains be produced—though this is not the case—it 
is not for good : it is the time out of joint: it confounds the 
real with the unreal, and confuses the judgment. It 
has a debasing and meretricious effect on art, and on art 
influence. 

In architecture we find the same thing exactly, although 
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springing from widely different motives. Imitation lies at 
the root of much that is to blame in modern architecture, 
and in modern restoration. 

Let it be remembered what imitation really is. To 
repeat :—Originality is more often seen in detail than in 
general conception and embodiment. The thoughts of a 
man of genius give shape to the medium chosen to embody 
his conceptions ; and it often happens that one will com- 
mence with some well-known style, and work through this 
to originality—an originality distinct in proportion to the 
genius of the worker. 

Sq in architecture, in the first Romanesque of the South 
of France, we find the builders of churches in the early 
Christian centuries working through the known Classic 
forms, until they emerged into originality in the great 
Norman period. In the early Saxon churches of England 
we see the same progress—rude Classic imitations, gradually 
leading the way to a similar freedom of style. This is not 
imitation, it is education. But in architecture all varieties 
of form seem to have abruptly come to an end at the 
close of the fifteenth century ; and after a lapse of three 
hundred years, they are as suddenly awakened, to find, 
like Rip van Winkle, all things changed, and no link to join 
the divided chain. But in the American legend the sleeper 
had, at least, a memory, while we have only a tradition. 
Our artists in stone cannot originate, because they labour 
at a dead art. They can only copy what is long past, 
‘and trust to their ingenuity to blend together a variety 
of forms into the semblance of originality. 

Initation, which goes no further, is to be condemned in 
every art. It is slavish, deceptive, and lacks the spirit 
which the sense of originality gives, and which is a neces- 
sity to art progress. 

If a church in England fell, or wanted enlarging, at the 
end of the twelfth century, it would have been continued 
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in the Early English style, then coming into use; all the 
old work that could be retained being at the same time 
carefully preserved. So a church at the close of the 
thirteenth century would be continued in the style of the 
fourteenth, and so on, in regular succession, according to 
prevailing modes. But now we take our choice from the 
model-book of the Past. No present style prevails. En- 
larging or building a church is for all the world like choos- 
ing a suite of furniture from a Tottenham Court Road list. 
Will we have Norman, Early English, Decorated, Tudor ? 
It is all one to the architect: and to the builder, too; for 
these seldom fall out. 

The infallible result of this system is that a great number 
of our most interesting churches are robbed of their simple 
unity, and often at a cost which would build a new church 
ample for all the needs of worship, leaving the old one as a 
relic to be preserved to art and history. 

New chancels are the peculiar rage of High Church 
country vicars. With the usual adornments of hot tiles, 
fiery glass, and bad mural colour, they are tacked on to 
some grave old nave and aisles—the effect being very much 
like that of a gay, modern bonnet placed on the head of 
Apollo or Discobolus. 

In ancient work, while an original school was existing, 
the imitation of a previous style was extremely rare, and 
was only resorted to for some special object ; even’ then, 
the form alone being copied, none but contemporary details 
of moulding and ornament being introduced. 

In Scotland there is an exception to this. Late in the 
fifteenth century there seems to have been a general copying 
of English and other work. In Roslyn Chapel, Holyrood, 
and many similar structures, we find all the ornaments of 
all the periods mixed up in one strange whole, yet still pre- 
serving their own date mouldings—the most vital expression 
of a style. 
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In the naves of Westminster Abbey and Worcester 
Cathedral, both works of the fifteenth century (the latter 
being curiously traditional, but in the main Perpendicular), 
we have two marked instances of this rare practice, in the 
imitation of the admirable thirteenth-century choirs which 
preceded them. In both the form of the earlier point is 
copied ; but all the details are in the style of the period 
when the work was executed. Yet these are great ex- 
ceptions, and, although erected at a time when art was 
flourishing, are still unsatisfactory. 

The principle observed in the old work was to respect 
that which went before it, and never to replace what 
could conveniently be left. A thousand old churches 
and castles bear witness to this spirit of conservatism. 
The Priory of Great Malvern, originally built circa 1085, 
must have suffered a great fall, or have been otherwise 
injured, in the fifteenth century. What did the fifteenth- 
century builders do? Everywhere throughout the church 
we find the old Norman and the later Perpendicular 
side by side in beautiful historical contrast. No Norman 
stone has been removed that could be left. Square- 
hewn Norman stones have even been used in the later 
construction, and everywhere may be geen interspersed with 
the heavier and more irregular Perpendicular masonry. 
Even part of a Norman aisle has been preserved, for its 
alteration would have interfered with the cloisters abutting 
it, and it forms an interesting contrast with the wider aisles 
of the fifteenth century ; and the old Norman apse, itself, 
is enclosed by the square eastern wall of the later period. 
Scraps of plain chamfered basement, even, may here and 
there be traced, along with the moulded basement of the 
Perpendicular restorers. There is no spirit of purism to 
be detected in this glorious example of fifteenth-century 
work, but the strictest conservatism everywhere reigns. 
This should be a great lesson. For it must not be supposed 
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by the most devoted archeologist that old work is never to 
be restored. The issue lies in the spirit and manner of 
restoration. 

The case of old statues and other art-reliques in one 
respect differs from that of architectural remains. But these 
are none the less to be respected as art-reliques, and 
they should be approached with the touch of tenderness and 
the eye of veneration. If, at a time when the art of masonry 
was flourishing, regard was paid to the work that went 
before, how much more does it become us, who have no 
art, humbly to respect the ancient reliques of our country, 
which we cannot have again ! 

To say it once more, there is a practical side to this 
question : we have to consider—first, the dangers to which 
old buildings are subject ; secondly, the remedy. 

Three sources of this danger from Restoration are to be 
feared in our day. In the first place, the work is often under- 
taken by sincere persons, zealous of improving their churches, 
but ignorant of the way to set about it, the best means to be 
employed, and the right men to consult. Secondly, there is 
the danger from those dignitaries in the Church who place the 
supposed requirements of ceremonial above the preservation 
of art-reliques, and who, while professing the most advanced 
estheticism, would not hesitate to pull down an ancient 
aisle or chancel (re-building what they think to be a statelier 
edifice) if the services of the Church—irrespective of practical 
wants—would thereby be enhanced; or who, on the other 
hand, with their flaunting adornments would blot out the 
simple graces of antiquity. Lastly, there is the danger—a 
very great one—from the architects themselves ; from those 
who are either ignorant of the proper methods of restoring 
old work, or who do not approach their task with the venera- 
tion of true artists, being unable to sink themselves in the 
great examples before them. 

The remedy is soon told, for it consists chiefly in omis- 
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sion—in what should not be done. The golden rules are 
simply :— 

I. Never restore without real, practical necessity. With- 
in bounds of public safety, the guiding law of restoration 
should be to preserve everything, and remove nothing. 

II. When restoration is necessary choose the right man, 
and use the right means. A clergyman, as guardian of his 
church, has a right, without undue interference, to contro! 
a work of restoration. He is as much responsible to the 
whole nation for the proper care of his church as are the 
guardiaris of a public gallery for the treasures entrusted to 
their charge. Many a fine old building may yet be saved, if 
only this rule can be enforced. 

III. Never replace an old stone by a new one except 
where absolute necessity requires it. A good architect, 
when restoring an old church, will be in the habit of care- 
fully marking all the stones, and resetting them in their 
former places. The south transept of York Minster, 
restored in 1873, is an instance of this excellent method. 
The quality of various strata, of course, affects the above 
rule, the hard oolitic formations of the East of England, 
Gloucestershire, &c., differing widely from the crumbling 
sandstones of the West and North, and so forth. But 
the maxim is sound wherever applicable. 

IV. Never use hard tools in removing washes and 
plaster, but get rid of them only by means that will not 
injure the integrity of the stone face, mouldings, and orna- 
ments. Plain water and a strong brush, or potash and 
water, or (where the stone is hard) such an instrument as 
‘Manchester card”—a hard brush of fine wire—are the 
legitimate means for effecting this end. If plaster encases a 
moulding (which sometimes happens) it may be necessary 
to loosen the former by other means than those named ; but 
even then the most patient care should be exercised, and 
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no rough measures permitted which might damage the con- 
cealed work. 

V. Purism—the creation of false harmony and the de- 
stroyer of history—should be abjured. Modern work 
should never replace old, merely to make the predominant 
feature the only one. Renaissance, and even the Debased 
English of the seventeenth century, tell the tale of their 
time, and should not be blotted out. 

VI. Restrain undue ornamentation in restoring an old 
church. In our present knowledge of colour and gilding 
the decoration of old buildings is a dangerous experiment, 
and usually results in the disfigurement of the ancient work, 
without any compensating benefit. 

VII. Do not fill an old church with more furniture than 
the necessities of service demand. It is to be feared that 
the wstheticism of the day has thinned popular judgment 
and spoiled critical taste. It is common to hear the most 
glowing admiration expressed for such gaudy trappings as 
have vulgarised Worcester, Ely,and other fine churches. The 
judgment which condemns this ‘‘ unfitness of things,” and 
recognises its vulgarity, is unhappily in a powerless mino- 
rity which can. only cry out, but cannot lift a hand. But 
when once it becomes recognised thut the architectural 
remains of the country are part of its art-treasures, and, as 
such, are to be watchfully guarded, we may then hope to see 
a change in the treatment of our old buildings. Like all 
such happy changes, however, in the slow march to better 
knowledge, the reform, it is to be feared, may come a little 
late. 





CHARLES GRINDROD. 
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REMARKS ON THE Mora INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT. 


N the limited space at our disposal it would be impossible to 

attempt an adequate discussion of the subject indicated 

by the above heading, and the following remarks are intended as 

little more than stray suggestions which the reader may expand 

and apply under the guidance of his own judgment and ex- 
perience. 

That the pulpit affords a grand opportunity for elevating the 
motives, clearing the view of duty, and strengthening the higher 
purposes of our people will hardly be denied. Already it 
accomplishes an untold amount of good; and we cannot doubt 
that, if the ministry of every church rose to the greatness of its 
calling, the continual enforcement of earnest, high-minded, 
manly counsel would have a marked effect upon the character 
of our nation. 

It is true that Christianity is not a mere ethical system, and 
that where it is ethical it departs widely from the legal and 
prescriptive method, and a preacher who confined himself to the 
morality of civilised life would fall far short of his vocation. 
Yet, for this very reason, Christianity binds religion and morality 
into indissoluble unity. Its dominant aim is to destroy the sin 
which separates man from God, and, by raising man into that 
communion which belongs to the children of God, to fill him 
with Divine righteousness. Accordingly it holds before us a 
supreme ideal of character; and to depict the beauty of this 
character, to search the depths of the Christian spirit, to waken 
its vivifying power, and to trace its ramifying obligations, must 
constitute a most important part of the preacher’s work. 

This portion of ministerial duty assumes three main directions, 

First, it is necessary to exhibit the inwardness cf Christian 
morality in opposition to a mere code of commandments and 
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prohibitions, and to describe the inward principle of life in its 
essential unity. The fountain of moral life is, in the Christian 
view, nothing less than the Holy Spirit of God working within 
the soul, and all holy living is the spontaneous outcome and 
expression of this Spirit. Hence it is the highest aim of the 
pulpit to lift men into communion with God, to waken in them 
the consciousness of Divine things, and commit them to the free 
prompting of the Spirit ; and he who can bring the soul to God, 
and reverently leave it there to be moulded by the higher will, 
has the loftiest power that belongs to the preacher's office. 
Could all ministers do this their task would be complete, and 
life’s duty would shape itself into the Divine pattern without their 
imperfect admonitions. But there are many who are not, indeed, 
unconscious of the influence of the Spirit, but whose conscious- 
ness is dim and uncertain, and needs the assistance of some more 
discerning mind, and we are all under the temptation to take 
the sweetness of religion, while we turn a deaf ear to its call for 
self-sacrifice. It, therefore, becomes necessary to insist, and 
again and again to repeat, that the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus 
is not only a Spirit of truth and peace, but a Spirit of active 
goodness, with serious and even awful claims upon him who 
would receive it in its fulness. If we inquire more nearly into 
its ethical quality, we shall probably accept the word Love as 
the supreme term which, best expressing the eternal essence of 
God, sums up in itself the moral perfection of man. This, then, 
is the ideal good which the preacher has to set before men as the 
ethical side of their Christian faith, a life of love flowing broad 
and deep from the infinite fulness of God, and converting the 
finite and mortal into an organ of Divine and eternal purpose. If 
the thousands of our clergy and ministers called men to this life, 
out of the over-mastering impulse of the Spirit in themselves, 
would there not be a great awakening of the national conscience ? 

Secondly, the unity of the moral life, owing to the variety of 
objects towards which it is directed, and its varied relations to 
these objects, resolves itself into several dispositions or virtues. 
Love to God exhibits itself in such dispositions as reverence, 
humility, trust, and so forth. Love to man divides itself into 
justice and benevolence, and the virtues which flow from these. 
Love to creatures below man shows itself in appreciation and 
reverence towards their mysterious life, and in the humanity 
which shrinks from giving them needless pain. Every one of 
these dispositions may form a separate theme for Christian 
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teaching, and, coupled with warnings against their opposite faults, 
they ought to be frequently pressed upon public attention ; for 
who will say that even the sincere believer in Christ is always 
distinguished by the largeness and graciousness and beauty of 
soul which are the natural expression of his faith ? These things 
are the fruit of the Spirit; but we all know how that fruit is 
spoiled by passion and self-will, and how prone we are to deceive 
ourselves, and ascribe to the Spirit what is only the pitiful out- 
break of our own selfishness and puerility. Hence it is needful 
to unfold in detail the lineaments of spiritual perfection, that men 
may know what spirit they are of, and through the clear recogni- 
tion of realities be saved from self-deception. Only thus can they 
learn to discern the spirits and to distinguish heavenly inspirations 
from earth-born suggestions. The pulpit needs a large increase 
of its influence in rousing and cultivating this faculty of spiritual 
discernment. 

Lastly, the various graces of the Christian character have to 
display themselves in practical life. If they were not confronted 
by any opposing forces, they would issue spontaneously in certain 
lines of action which would constitute the Christian ideal of 
public and private conduct. When these actions are duly 
classified and arranged, we obtain a moral code, which may be 
regarded from two different points of view. According to the 
Christian idea it simply describes in detail a manifold and pro- 
longed offering of love to Him who has Himself consecrated the 
sacrifice. From a lower spiritual position it appears as a law 
of duty, which lays its commands upon the will and requires 
obedience. Now, if we all stood upon the Christian height, we 
should not need any law of duty, but (so far as the fundamental 
principles of conduct are concerned) might live each moment out 
of the spontaneous impulse of the pure heart; but, in fact, the 
spirit is not always equally fervent, and the inspirations of our 
highest moments turn into duties for our lower moods. And 
therefore the preacher, when he has taken men up with him to 
the mount of vision, and shown them there the practical results 
of the highest spiritual energy, should press upon them the 
obligations which thence arise, and urge them to the fulfilment 
of their duties, not only as members of a church, but as members 
of a State, of a society, of a family, and as solitary workers respon- 
sible in their most secret life to the Lord of their conscience. We 
must remember, too, that many people who are comparatively 
insensible to spiritual appeals are not without a moral sense 
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which would respond to the claims of duty or take warning from 
denunciations of wickedness. There are also some matters 
on which Christian teaching has not generally expressed itself 
with the clearness and emphasis which we might expect. Might 
not the pulpit do more than it does to foster a spirit of inter- 
national justice, and put an end to those wars which are more 
like the revelry of fiends than the serious pursuit of sane and 
Christian men? Might it not do more to cultivate that purity 
which would destroy from the root the social blight that is ever 
seeking to wither the virtue of our people, and whose unveiled 
iniquity has recently sent a thrill of horror through every right- 
minded man? Might it not raise a sterner voice on behalf 
of honesty in trade? Might it not declare itself on the 
side of lofty principle and honourable dealing and respect 
for one another's rights in elections and other political matters? 
Might it not even do something to slay that intolerance 
which it has too often commended by draping it in garments 
stolen from the Prince of Peace? When the various parties in 
Christendom are made aware of the width and the practical 
bearing of their own faith, they will become conscious of the 


unity of the Spirit, and find in Christian righteousness a meeting- 
point for those higher aspirations and that larger purpose before 
which our sectarian animosities will disappear; and, encouraged 
by the general call to nobler living, those who venture to under- 
take the preacher's office will, while not neglecting the other 
requirements of Christian instruction, be more than ever prophets 
of holiness and illuminators of the national conscience. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 


Norte on Sr. Paut’s Sayinea in 1 Cor. xv. 32. 


. AY, you may search all the Gospels with whatever 

microscope you will, and you will not find a syllable 
to match that unguarded exclamation which slipped in an evil 
moment from the pen of Paul, though in direct contradiction 
with all his life and all his principles, ‘ If the dead rise not again, 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’” Does this excla- 
mation of the apostle deserve all the opprobrium that is so often 
heaped upon it by liberal theologians? The opinion regarding 
it which I have quoted from the admirable article of Dr. 
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Hooykaas,* in vindication of the character of Jesus, is one very 
generally adopted. It is thought that St. Paul fell below him- 
self here; that he was so carried away by the necessity of 
vindicating the resurrection of Jesus, which to him was the great 
basis of his belief in the immortality of the soul, that he speaks 
from the point of view of the popular conception of heaven, as 
a place where the faithful are compensated for the ills they have 
suffered on earth. 

It is to be noticed, however, that we cannot say that this 
was an “unguarded exclamation which slipped in an evil 
moment from the pen of Paul.” It is the underlying idea of his 
whole argument. “If there be no resurrection of the dead, then 
is Christ not risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain: . . . If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, then are we of all men most miserable. . . . Why 
stand we in jeopardy every hour? If after the manner of men 
I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me 
if the dead rise not? Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we 
die.” It is clear, then, that St. Paul deliberately thought he had 
made a great mistake in life, if the sweet dream of rejoining his 
blessed Lord beyond the vail were a dream alone, and the final 
verdict upon humanity be that of the Patriarch Job, ‘‘ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou must return.” 

But in thus thinking, does the apostle descend from that pure, 
spiritual region where he habitually lived, to an altogether lower 
and grosser religious atmosphere? Is it that he forgets his 
“system, which absolutely excluded the idea of reward”’—a 
system which was not to him a mere fabric of the intellect, but 
the very life of his soul—a system which had been beaten out by 
those agonising spiritual experiences which only great-souled men 
feel in all their intensity? Is he now more selfish and calculat- 
ing than when he addressed the Roman Church in an ecstasy of 
passionate self-forgetfulness: ‘‘I say the truth in Christ; I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, 
that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. 
For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh”? That depends 
upon how we interpret his words. Many liberal theologians 
and many evangelicals understand him to say that this life, to 
himself and his fellow-Christians, was so very miserable that it 
would be unendurable if it were not for the hope of another 


* See Modern Review, Vl. II. p. 718. 
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and a better; that the pleasures of sin are in themselves sweeter 
than those of purity and goodness, but that, in the latter case, 
the glories of the future world come in and abundantly turn the 
scale. Now, of course, the logical result of all this is to make 
religion a”purely utilitarian matter, and this is so entirely foreign 
to the spirit of St. Paul that I cannot conceive how he can have 
so far forgotten himself as deliberately to argue from this selfish 
point of view. 

Is it not rather that this great question of immortality is in his 
mind intimately associated with his whole theory of a spiritual 
world? If immortality be a delusion, he argues, then the spiritual 
life is a delusion, God is a delusion, and Jesus lived and died in 
vain. If the soul perishes with the body, then it is a growth of 
the material world, having no real and essential existence. Then 
the carnal life is the only true life-—the spiritual life is but its 
shadow. Better surely to live in what is real and substantial 
than in what is shadowy and fanciful. Better to take one’s 
stand on the solid realities of earth than to dwell in the illusions 
of a feigned spirit world. If there be no immortality Christians 
are indeed wretched, for the sweet ecstasies of devotion which 
have filled their hearts have been inspired by a baseless belief— 
the belief that this world is under the government of a wise and 
holy God, and that righteousness is in its essence different from 
iniquity. What pain, what agony is to be compared with the 
misery of those whose fair ideal is thus ruthlessly shattered ? 
‘If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” 

Looking, then, at the question as St. Paul viewed it, we shall 
find that the words which give so much offence are by no means 
discordant with his system. To him it seemed that if there be a 
spiritual world at all, then immortality is simply a necessity. It 
is one of a series of truths so closely linked together that the falsity 
of one involves the falsity of all. He is naturally very zealous to 
maintain his theory of life and of salvation. He sees before him 
nothing but despair if it could be proved untrue. Is this at all 
to be wondered at? Does it show an obscurity of mental vision 
or a@ want of elevation of spirit? Remember that the apostle 
has himself staked the labour of his life upon the existence of a 
spiritual world and the great truths involved therein. He has 
felt himself inspired with a glorious message to mankind— 
viz., that man’s true life consists in living in the spirit, in 
living for what is good and pure and holy: that through Jesus 
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of Nazareth, who was crucified on Calvary, can he alone thus 
live; that by Him he is brought again into unison with God, is 
enabled to die to the mere carnal existence, and to rise to newness 
of life. The apostle was carried away by these truths. For 
them he willingly spent his life. Difficulties and dangers were 
faced with gladness, persecutions borne with cheerfulness, 
through his firm faith in the reality of the life of the spirit. And 
though he looks forward with ecstasy to the time when the soul 
shall be freed from its earthly trammels and from its continual 
warring with the flesh, he does not regard it as a reward for 
labours undergone. He feels that the mere living this spiritual 
life here on earth is its own best reward, because he is developing 
his true being. His love to Christ is so strong, his sympathy 
with his brethren so intense, that if it were possible to secure 
their happiness, he would even face annihilation, and worse, and 
yet not, by any means, feel that he had been the most miserable 
of men. He would be content, individually, to deny himself 
the .consolation of immortality, if it would only commend 
the truth of Jesus Christ to mankind. But what if there be no 
such thing as immortality? Then his great idea has lost all 
ground of reality. Then the spiritual life is not man’s true life. 
He has been striving with all the might of his passionate soul to 
cast a glamour over men. He has been erecting his great super- 
structure upon a shifting quicksand. Well, therefore, might he 
say that if all his glorious visions of future perfection, all his 
bright hopes of a sinless life with Jesus, were visions and hopes, 
and nothing more, the Christian, woefully deceived and utterly 
heartbroken, would be the most miserable of. men. 

It will be said :—“‘ But the spiritual life isnot founded on a belief 
in personal immortality. Universal experience shows that it is 
in itself a very real thing; the compulsion of our moral nature is 
actually felt, the happiness of a good conscience is an incontro- 
vertible experience, while immortality is a transcendental idea of . 
which we have no empirical knowledge. St. Paul, therefore, was 
wrong when he thus based his system, which is true and can be 
proved, on a metaphysical foundation which, to say the least, can 
never be proved.” But the point at issue is not whether or not 
the apostle was intellectually right. Personally I think he was. 
I think that if our intuition of immortality be false, then our 
moral intuitions are very likely to be false also. What I am 
endeavouring to maintain, however, is that St. Paul was morally 
right; that in the utterance under discussion he gives no coun- 
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tenance to a grossly selfish ethical theory; that he is perfectly 
consistent with himself, and does not fall below his usual lofty 
spiritual tone. Dr. Hooykaas says, truly enough, that there is a 
vast difference between working for an extrinsic reward and 
working for a reward which is inherent in the task itself. And 
it was this latter which was all the apostle wished for even in 
the passage before us. “To see of the travail of his soul’— 
that was his-aim, that was his reward. Is it the mark of a man 
of a low and mercenary spirit, to be miserable and despairing 
when he finds his life has been all a mistake? Do we reproach 
St. Paul because he felt he would be utterly wretched if the 
cares and dangers which were already furrowing his brow and 
blanching his hair had been undergone for nought? Do we 
think that he ought to have bad a light heart in the reflection 
that he had been encircling his followers with a halo of mystical 
illusion ; that while he had foolishly conceived he was pouring 
upon them the full-flooded splendour of the eternal glory, they 
had simply been receiving the exhalations of earth tinted with 
the glowing colour of his fervid imagination? Surely not. Is it 
not rather an evidence of his moral intensity that at the very 
suspicion of the overturning of his system—a system which he 
knew by a blessed experience to be able to save the soul—he 
should be blinded with grief, overwhelmed with despair? Surely 
it was only natural, it was only right, that he should say to his 
followers if he felt his faith in God and Christ waning: ‘‘ I have 
been deceived ; I have lost my clue. Not Jesus of Nazareth, 
but Epicurus, seems to have solved ‘the painful riddle of the 
earth.’ The worldlings, after all, are right. Follow me no 
longer. Obey the behests of your own hearts, and enjoy the 
sweets of a mere earthly existence. If there be no other than 
this visible world for which you are to live, I have no message 
for you.” 
ANDREW MILLER. 


A CONTROVERSY ON THE TALMUD. 


AS interesting and instructive controversy on the Talmud 
has recently taken place in Holland between Professor 
Oort, of Leiden, and Rabbi Tal, of Amsterdam. The former 
had contributed an article to a popular Dutch journal (Higen 
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Haard, 1880, No. 1), in illustration of a picture by de Haan, in 
which he gave a short account of the Talmud, with specimens of 
Talmudic reasoning. Rabbi Tal, disliking the tone of this article, 
and detecting certain inaccuracies in it, made a violent attack 
upor Dr. Oort, which led to the prolonged controversy to which 
we allude.* 

Rabbi Tal’s main thesis is that the ethical system of the 
Talmud is identical with that of the Gospel, and that any dis- 
credit thrown upon the former necessarily falls upon the latter 
also, and his most important contribution to the controversy is 
contained in his elaborate survey of Matthew v., with citations 
of Talmudic parallels to every verse. Many interesting or 
beautiful passages have been gathered by Rabbi Tal into his 
collection, and together with a number of familiar citations, 
we find others that are probably not generally known to 
Christians. We have, for instance, the following touching 
legend: On the night before the crossing of the Red Sea 
“the angels wished to raise a song of triumph over the 
deliverance God was about to send to Israel. But the Eternal 
said, ‘What! so many of My creatures are to be drowned in 
the sea, and you will raise a song!’’’ ‘The following is cited in 
connection with Matt. v. 21—26: ‘The first temple was wasted 
because Israel was corrupted by idolatry, murder, and inchastity. 
But why was the second temple destroyed? Did not men live 
after the laws of God, fulfil their religious duties, and even give 
alms to the poor? Why, then? Because, in spite of all this 
not love dwelt in their hearts, but hate. This shows us that to 
cherish hate against one’s brother is reckoned as great a misdeed 
as idolatry, murder, and inchastity.’’ Of alleged verbal coin- 
cidences, perhaps the most remarkable is “‘ that he who makes 
peace is called a son of God.” But when taken in the mass 
Rabbi Tal’s quotations appear to be very far from vindicating his 
thesis: That the main lines of all developed systems of religious 
ethics must have much in common ; that all alike will insist on 
honesty, on the forgiveness of private injuries, on chastity, and 
so forth, may be taken for granted. But when we inquire into 
the spirit in which these general principles were applied and 


* Rabbi Tal in Israel's Niewsbode, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 18, 1880; and ina 
pamphlet, Een blik in Talmud en Evangelie, Amsterdam, 1881; Dr. Oort in 
de Gids, 1880, No.4; andin a pampblet, Evangelie en Talmud, wit het oogpunt 
der zedelijkheid vergeleken (Gospel and Talmud compared from the ethical 
standpoint). Leiden, 1881. 
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worked out, Professor Tal’s own pamphlet gives us striking 
proofs that the spirit of the Talmud is legal and traditional in 
the highest degree, and in so far opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel. We can hardly restrain a smile at the naiveté of Rabbi 
Tal’s citation of the following sentiment amongst the parallels 
to Matthew v. 6—(Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.) ‘‘ He whose good 
deeds exceed his evil deeds, even by one, to him shall it be well; 
his days shall be lengthened, and at last he shall obtain eternal 
blessedness.” Again, the following story furnishes an interest- 
ing illustration of its better known companion, in which Hillel 
declares the “golden rule” (in its negative form) to be the 
‘‘ whole law ” :—‘‘ A heathen came to Shammai and said to him, 
‘I want to be a Jew, but only to believe in the written, and not 
in the traditional, law.’ Shammai chased him out of the house 
with words of wrath. The heathen went to Hillel with the same 
proposal. ‘Very good,’ said Hillel, ‘I will accept you.’ The 
first day Hillel taught him the Hebrew letters. The next day 
Hillel said the letters in the wrong order. ‘That isn’t right,’ 
said the heathen. ‘You taught me differently yesterday.’ 
‘ Well then,’ said Hillel, ‘ if you trust me in my way of teaching 
you to read the written law according to fixed rules why will you 
not trust me when I teach you to interpret the law according to 
the fixed rules of the oral tradition?’’’ We may remind our 
readers that Hillel was the inventor or systematiser of a 
wonderfully elaborate method of Scriptural interpretation, 
which enabled the Rabbis to prove anything they liked from 
Scripture. 

Dr. Oort’s thesis is as follows :—‘‘ The morality of the Gospel 
is in many respects diametrically opposed to that of the Talmud. 
Not only is the former far purer and more exalted than the latter, 
but their characters are so diverse that if a manis to understand 
and comply with the demands of Jesus he must shake himself 
entirely free from the morality of the Talmud.” Dr. Oort defends 
this position w’..1 great vigour and penetration, and carries the 
controversy into a region where the precepts and illustrations of 
morality are shown in due subordination to the spirit and prin- 
ciples that underlie them. The comparison of Gospel and 
Talmud cannot be fairly made on the strength of selected 
“parallels.” But perhaps the most noteworthy portion of 
Dr. Oort’s pamphlet will be found in his examination of 
some of the alleged parables themselves. The results he gives 
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us serve to impress upon our minds the extreme caution with 
which we should receive statements we are most of us quite 
unable to check concerning the Talmud and its contents. For 
instance, Rabbi Tal cites as a parallel to Matt. v. 33—37 (the 
prohibition of oaths) the following story from the Talmud :— 
“Once, in a time of famine, a man gave a golden denarius to a 
widow to keep for him. She put it into her meal-measure, and 
it got into the meal, and finally into a loaf which the widow gave 
away toa poor man. After a time the owner came and asked 
for the coin, and, of course, it could not be found. Then the 
widow cried, ‘ May the poison of death strike one of my children 
if Ihave had any profit from your piece of gold.’ A few days 
afterwards one of her children died. When the Scribes heard 
of this they ‘said, ‘See! so heavily is he punished who adds 
oaths to his assurances, even if they are perfectly true. How 
stern, then, shall the penalty be of him who swears falsely?” 
Here Rabbi Tal breaks off. But Dr. Oort corrects and continues 
his translation, by a reference to the original, thus :—“ ‘ If it goes 
thus with him who swears in good faith, how much more to him 
who swears deceitfully.’ Why [was she punished]? She was 
punished because she had profited by the space occupied by the 
coin.” That is to say, she had more meal left for her own use 
than she would have had if the loaf she had given away had 
not had the coin in it! Her oath was, therefore, false, though 
sworn in good faith, and she was punished. The reader may 
now judge of the aptness of this citation to dispel the belief that 
the Talmud deals in hair-splitting subtleties, and to foster the 
conviction that its morality is identical in spirit with that of the 
Gospel. 

Perhaps a still more instructive lesson is taught by the follow- 
ing passage. Rabbi Tal, to show the gentle and forgiving spirit 
of the Talmud, cites: ‘‘If you should meet your friend’s beast 
bowed down under his burden, and your enemy should be stand- 
ing near, and should need your help to load his beast, then you 
should help your enemy first. Even if your friend’s beast must 
suffer pain a few moments longer as he lies under his burden, 
yet help your enemy first. For you must not cherish any hate 
against your brother in your heart, and sternly to repress the 
evil disposition to do so, must go before everything.”” Now, we 
are prepared to learn that translations from such a book as the 
Talmud must not be made too literal if they are to be made in- 
telligible. But with all due allowance for this necessity, we are 
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a little startled to learn from Professor Oort that the passage so 
freely rendered by Rabbi Tal runs thus when translated literally : 
“ One must help a friend to unlade, an enemy to lade. We are 
bidden to help the enemy in order to restrain his hatred. If 
cruelty to animals were forbidden in the Law, then must not the 
first [unlading the friend’s beast] have precedence? Yes, but to 
restrain his passion comes first.” Dr. Oort shows that the 
passage comes in a long and complicated discussion of the 
question whether cruelty to animals is or is not forbidden in the 
Law, and shows also from the context, and from the best Jewish 
authorities, that the “‘ passion” which is to be so carefully re- 
strained is not our hatred of our enemy, but our enemy’s hatred 
of us—which might be dangerously excited if we gave our friend 
the precedence ! 

Enough has been said to indicate the extreme interest of the 
controversy we have been reviewing. It is a matter of congra- 
tulation that the Talmud is at last being attacked by Christian 
scholars who decline to submit themselves blindly to the Jewish 
tradition, and are determined to see with their own eyes. When 
Christians make an independent study of the Talmud, availing 
themselves of Jewish learning, and Jews make an independent 
study of the New Testament, availing themselves of modern 
criticism, we may hope to leave behind us the period of barren 
recriminations, and enter a fruitful epoch of intelligent and 
friendly co-operation between equally candid and earnest minds 
approaching with different and mutually supplementing tradi- 
tions the same great problems of history and criticism. 


Puitie H. WIckKstTEeED. 


Dr. J. H. Srrmmurime’s ‘Text-Book to Kant.’—REMARKS ON 
Some Pornts IN THE TRANSCENDENTAL LoGIc. 


E may take it as a proot of the intrinsic worth of Kant’s 
thinking, that the centenary of the publication of his 
greatest work is signalised by the appearance in various parts of 
the world of a quite surprising amount of Kantian literature. 
But this revived interest in the exposition and criticism of 
Kant’s writings is, in this country at least, not wholly, or 
perhaps even chiefly, due to any hope of finding in Kant an 
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ultimate philosophical guide. It is in the interests of that 
modified Hegelianism, which is now so vigorous at some of our 
great centres of learning, that especial attention is being directed 
towards him who started the grand philosophic impulse of 
which the Hegelian theory is regarded as the only logical and 
self-consistent product. Accordingly, the more eminent of the 
recent English interpreters of Kant, as Edward Caird at 
Glasgow, J. H. Stirling at Edinburgh, and W. Wallace at 
Oxford, have previously distinguished themselves as able 
Hegelians. The same is, to some extent, true of Professor 
Adamson’s work on Kant, and of a treatise by Dr. J. Gould 
Schurman on “ Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution,” 
an able essay which (we may say in passing) will be noticed in 
the next number, along with Mr. Wallace’s forthcoming account 
of Kant in Blackwood’s ‘‘ Philosophical Classics.”’ 

Dr. Stirling’s somewhat formidable work * is certainly no easy 
reading, but to the earnest student of philosophy the labour 
spent on it will prove both interesting and profitable. It consists 
of three parts; firstly, an introductory sketch of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, excluding, however, the final section (the Trans- 
cendental Dialectic), in which is discussed the validity of the 
three ideas—the soul, nature, and God; secondly, a new 
translation of the same portion of the Critique; and finally, 
an elaborate commentary on the part translated. 

We took up this volume with much eagerness, for in our 
former occasional excursions into the Kantian Philosophy we 
have always hitherto found ourselves brought to a vexatious 
standstill at certain critical points, but were never sure how far 
this was really due to our inability to penetrate deep enough 
into the master’s thought. When Dr. Stirling’s book reached 
us it seemed possible that, with so accomplished a guide, a path 
might be discovered through or over these apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. In this respect we have been disappointed. 
Dr. Stirling’s clear and vigorous exposition has enabled us to 
discern more distinctly the true character and bearings of the 
Kantian doctrine, but in so doing has strengthened rather than 
weakened our conviction that that doctrine, though it has cer- 
tainly made good some new and important positions which 


* Text-Book to Kant. The Critique of Pure Reason: isthetic, Categories, 
Schematism. Translation, Reproduction, Commentary, Index. With Biogra- 
phical Sketch, By J. H. Srmume, LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
1881. 
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philosophy will never abandon, cannot as a whole be looked upon 
as a tenable account of man’s cognitive faculty. 

The section on Transcendental Asthetic, establishing the a 
priort character of Space and Time, is most luminous and 
satisfactory ; but when we pass on to the Transcendental Logic, 
and attempt to follow Kant in his endeavour to show that the 
world of experience is produced by the imposition upon our 
sense impressions of the twelve categories or notions which 
correspond to the twelve elemental forms of logical judgment, 
then we find ourselves in what seems to be an artificial system 
which does not admit of being harmonised with the facts of 
consciousness. Kant tells us that the impressions of sense are 
a mere chaos till order is superinduced upon them by the 
necessary modes of our understanding. But this doctrine, as 
Dr. Stirling shows, leads to much that is either unintelligible or 
self-contradictory, and it is quite impossible for us to escape the 
belief that the order and relations of our various sense 
impressions are discerned by the mind, and not imposed by the 
mind. While Kant maintains that the intelligibility and the 
order of phenomena are due to the mind’s action upon the 
material of sensation, Dr. Stirling maintains with more reason 
that the material of sensation is itself an orderly whole, so that 
the character of our scientific knowledge is determined by the 
order and kind of our sensational experience, and not solely by 
the action of the categories of thought upon chaotic sense 
impressions. 

In Dr. Stirling’s criticism of Kant’s view of the relation 
of sensation to experience we heartily concur; but when 
he attempts to replace Kantian by Hegelian doctrine we 
find that the latter, though a great improvement on the 
Kantian scheme, is still far from satisfactory. Dr. Stir- 
ling holds that the sense impressions, which constitute 
the material of our knowledge of nature, not only exist 
per se in orderly relations, but also in necessary relations, 
and that, therefore, a belief in the uniformity of pheno- 
menal sequences is necessitated by the constitution of our 
thought. But, so far as we can see, the Hegelians are as 
little able to show that nature must express the particular 
thought which it does express, as the Kantians are to show that 
the sensations, apart from the understanding, are an unrelated 
chaos of feeling. Kant and Dr. Stirling are at one in represent- 
ing causation as a necessary time relation among phenomena, 
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but while Kant teaches that the necessity is imposed on nature 
by our thinking, Dr. Stirling, as an Hegelian, finds the necessity 
in that absolute thinking of the Eternal to which all right 
thinking is bound to conform. It is with the Kantian view that 
we have specially to do in this note, but what we have to say 
implies a divergence from the Hegelian view likewise. For, as 
we apprehend it, the quest of the intellect for an adequate cause 
for events is not satisfied till the mind reaches what is felt to be 
an original or uncaused cause, a true creative source and ground. 
Such needful satisfaction is given reither by the Kantian 
statement that the understanding imposes a necessary nexus 
upon certain successive phenomena, nor by the Hegelian 
dogma that we are constrained to regard the universe as a 
complex of thought-relations held together by logical necessities ; 
but it is given, we think, by the reference of phenomena to a 
noimenal Will who out of infinite possibilities calls into 
existence the actual phenomenal world. 

Probably most students of the Critique have experienced 
the difficulty which we have always felt on reaching that 
part where Kant endeavours to explain and establish what 
he calls the Schematism of the pure intellect, his conten- 
tion being that before the understanding can act upon sense 
impressions, it must prepare certain schemata (or general 
notions of possible relations among phenomena) out of the 
idea of Time. We will leave out of consideration here how 
far the categories of Quantity and Quality admit of being pre- 
sented in the form of time relations, and confine our attention 
to that category of Relation called the Law of Causation, the dis- 
cussion of which plays by far the most important part in con- 
nection with this subject ; and naturally so, for it was through 
Hume’s sceptical doctrine on this head that Kant was (as he tells 
us) ‘‘roused from his dogmatic slumbers,” and it is to the task of 
showing that the causal idea is an a@ priori synthetic judgment 
that our philosopher continually recurs. 

Kant’s selection of the Axiom of Causality (as he and 
Hume understood this axiom) for a crucial test of his 
theory of a priori synthetic judgments has always seemed 
to us an unfortunate one, for, although Dr. Stirling trium- 
phantly declares over and over again that here, at all events, 
Kant has made out a genuine case of necessary synthesis, 
we cannot help thinking all the while that Kant has made 
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out nothing of the kind. It is obvious that the maxim, 
‘‘Every change must have a cause,” may express either of two 
very different thoughts. It may mean that the mind, by its 
constitution, must ascribe every event or phenomenon to the 
action of a power that is not phenomenal, but, as Kant would 
say, noiimenal ; or it may mean, on the other hand, as it appears 
to have done to Hume and to Kant, that the mind cannot help 
believing that every phenomenon, regarded as an effect, can 
appear only in uniform sequence to one or more other phenomena 
called its cause or causes. Now the former of these two 
meanings is ignored by Kant in this connection, and he spends 
his strength in endeavouring to prove that we posit a causal 
connection between the antecedent and the consequent pheno- 
menon, because xecessity is imported into this time-relation- 
ship by the mind’s own act. After reading what Kant has to 
say on this subject in the new light of Dr. Stirling’s comments, 
we feel more assured than before that the belief in the uniformity 
of time-relationship among phenomena does not belong to the 
class of necessary truths at all, and that it is the former of the 
above meanings of causation which alone has a valid right 
to rank among a priori synthetics. The special nature of 
physical phenomena, and the time-relations among them, have 
all the marks of being contingent matters, which rest on 
observation simply, and cannot possibly attain an apodictic 
character. 

Dr. Stirling is clearly aware that the so-called necessity which 
is supposed to link together the antecedent and the sequent 
phenomenon is of a very different nature from the necessity 
which attends geometrical and numerical relations, and, apart 
from the unproved Hegelian dogma that the universe is a 
necessary process of thinking, which the Thinker (if any such 
being exist) must think in one determinate way, we believe he would 
find it a very hard matter to allege any justification for the use 
of the term “necessity” in this connection. For ourselves, we 
can only say that reflection utterly fails to make clear to us that 
phenomena must always have followed, and must always continue 
to follow, their present order. That it is immensely improbable 
that any deviation from the regular course of events should arise 
we freely admit, on the ground that we have had no sufficient 
evidence that any such deviation has occurred, and also because 
there is much reason to expect that the phenomenal universe, 
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having its cause in infinite love and intelligence, should 
preserve that uniformity of sequence which appears to be 
indispensable, both for exact science, and for moral disci- 
pline. But when we are told that this uniformity cannot 
be deviated from, for it is a necessary law of our thinking 
faculty to bind together in indissoluble union the so-called 
phenomenal cause and the phenomenal effect, we must say that 
we utterly fail to find any provision in our mental furniture for 
the production of this assumed insoluble nexus. All that our 
thought demands is that the aggregate of phenomenal changes 
in nature should be referred to an adequate cause; and if the 
Will of the Eternal One be regarded as that cause, the mind’s 
thirst for causal explanation is satisfied, and there appears to 
be nothing im what either Kant or Dr. Stirling adduces, to 
exclude from the Divine Will the possibility of changing or recon- 
structing the order of the physical universe. If phenomena and 
their mutual relations have their ground and their cause in the 
Will of the Eternal, physical miracles, however improbable they 
may be, cannot, we think, be unceremoniously bundled out of the 
court of reason as being at open variance with a necessary law 
of thought. We have not space at present to discuss the in- 
teresting question how the other idea of causation, as a nexus 
among phenomena, arises; but we have a strong persuasion that 
it can be fully explained on psychological grounds without 
referring it to any category which the mind imposes upon 
our sense perceptions, or, indeed, to any necessity of thought 
at all. 

There is a palpable and fundamental confusion in one portion 
of Kant’s exposition which of itself goes far towards proving that 
he was mistaken when he fixed upon necessary sequence among 
phenomena as the essential feature of the causal axiom. It is 
evident that in issuing the second edition of the Critique Kant 
was very anxicas to guard himself against the charge of Idealism, 
to which charge many passages in the first edition had fairly liad 
him open. In furtherance of this object he accordingly accentu- 
ates the fact that we cannot help referring the material of sensa- 
tion to a noiimenal Ding an sich as its cause, and that in so 
referring it we are justified by the laws of thought. But one 
main object of the treatment of Causality in the Transcendental 
Analytic was to make good the thesis that the notion of 
causality is a subjective form of our thinking, and, therefore, 
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possessed of no validity beyond the sphere of phenomena. Now, 
however, strange to say, Kant declares that it is because of this 
very same law of causation we are justified in assigning our 
sense-impressions to a noiimenal cause. Nor can we explain this 
glaring inconsistency as simply one of the few cases in which, 
bonus dormitat Homerus ; it has, we believe, a far deeper root in 
Kant’s inability to escape from the true idea of Cause as some- 
thing quite different from phenenomenal sequence. 

In place, then, of Kant’s schemata of the understanding, or 
the artificial conversion of the twelve logical judgments, 
through time ideas, into categories, according to which the 
mind necessarily groups and co-ordinates phenomena, we would 
venture to suggest that in addition to the a priori ideas of Space 
and Time, and the necessary mathematical relations which they 
carry with them, we need only the category of Substance 
(derived from the mind’s consciousness of the relation of the 
permanent Ego to its fleeting states and activities) and the cate- 
gory of Causality (derived from the mind’s consciousness that the 
Ego is the original cause of its own volitions, and their subsequent 
results) in order to explain all that is necessary or apodictic in 
our cognition of the external world. The Ego understands Cause 
and Substance simply because it is itself both Cause and Sub- 
stance, and Time and Space would appear to be a priori forms of 
our sensibility, which provide the needful theatre on which God 
symbolises for our instruction and discipline some phases of the 
inexhaustible riches of His eternal thought. Compared with the 
material of sensation—i.e., the phenomenal world—Time and 
Space are necessary in relation to us, for we cannot think 
away these essential conditions of all finite knowledge; but 
theirs would appear to be only a relative necessity, whereas it 
seems an absolute necessity that all that is phenomenal, and 
even Time and Space, the theatre of the phenomenal, should be 
contingent in relation to Him from whose uncaused casuality 
all existence arises. Kant, as expounded by Dr. Stirling, truly 
and grandly says :— 


A phenomenal world implies a noiimenal; and the assumption of such is 
absolutely necessary in order to subordinate and limit the pretensions of 
sense. Itdoes not follow, nevertheless, that its phenomenal nature attaches 
any character of uselessness and meaninglessness to this the world of time 
which we, in time, inhabit. Here, as evidence from every side assures us, 
existence is but probationary. There, beyond, is our true and noiimenal 
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home awaiting us for eternity, with God, when time and the shows of time 
shall have worked out their function on us. 


In these words is revealed the secret of the marvellous influ- 
ence of the Koenigsberg seer. They manifest that clear spiritual 
insight in which faith and philosophy ultimately blend, and 
which makes Kant, notwithstanding the needlessly negative 
issues of his first Critique, a teacher at whose feet the present 
leaders of modern thought would do well to sit with humble and 
teachable minds. But it is not till we reach the Critique of 
the Practical Reason that we find philosophic justification for the 
above prophetic words, and the unfortunate want of concurrence 
in the results of the two critiques is, we think, due partly 
to Kant’s imperfect apprehension, in the first critique, of the 
true nature and sweep of man’s intuitive belief in causality, and 
partly to his unwillingness to acknowledge that the Ego has an 
immediate and valid knowledge of its own substantive and causal 
nature. The “shows of time,” to which Kant refers above, are 
surely dependent on Him who is their true noiimenal source, and 
if order prevails in this show, as it undoubtedly does, this is to 
be ascribed not to the action of our minds upon sensation (as 
Kant teaches), but to the action of the Eternal; and if we say 
that He, who is infinite intelligence and eternal love, must (as 
the Hegelians hold) maintain uniformity in the phenomenal 
world, we seem to be dogmatising about that which, by its 
very nature, transcends our cognition. Had Kant admitted 
this he would not only have brought his two critiques into 
harmonious relations, but he would also have escaped the 
paradox into which he falls, when in one passage he speaks 
of “the empirical in perception as, apart from the action of 
the understanding, a mere chaos of feeling,” and in another 
passage says that ‘‘there is a certain pre-established harmony 
between pure form and empirical matter; the one could never be 
subsumed under the other, were they wholly disparate, wholly 
incommensurable.” It is, indeed, impossible to believe that the 
sensational experience which constitutes our universe is 
primeval chaos into which our mind puts order; rather is it a 
cosmos in which our mind finds order and beauty, and of which 
it by slow degrees learns the deep and divine significance. 

As we have said, there seems to us very much in Kant’s 
critique, especially in the Transcendental Aisthetic, which should 
be regarded as a most important and permanent addition to 
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philosophical truth, and we think that for the appropriation of 
this element of truth Dr. Stirling’s able volume furnishes most 
seasonable and effectual aid. And if some of our readers should, 
like ourselves, be unable to follow Kant with perfect satisfac- 
tion through the Transcendental Analytic, the strenuous effort 
to do this, under Dr. Stirling’s guidance, will assuredly result in 
no small mental gain. 


C. B. Upron. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Canon Farrar’s ‘ Mercy AND JUDGMENT.’ * 


ANON FARRAR here winds up the long controversy created by 
his sermons on Eternal Hope. It is marvellous how rapidly a 
revolution may be effected in relation to some popular religious opinions. 
A few years ago those who wished to entertain a hope that the mercy 
of God might reach beyond the grave, found it all but impossible. The 
Scriptures seemed to speak with the utmost plainness and decision as to 
never-ending punishment. The doctrine was found in creeds and litur- 
gies, not indeed so much as an article of faith that had been defined 
because somebody had called it in question, but as one of those things 
assumed to be undisputed. Men of daring intellects like Origen had 
supposed restitution probable, or had at least expressed a hope that in 
some way unknown to them it might be possible. But had not the 
Church Catholic condemned Origen, and since that time has there not 
been an unfailing tradition that the never-ending punishment of the 
wicked was part of the Catholic faith? The great preachers of all 
churches, East and West, Anglican, Presbyterian, and Nonconformist, 
had guarded sacredly the doctrine of a never-ending hell in which the 
great majority of mankind were to burn for ever. It might have been 
argued that surely if ever a doctrine answered to the criterion of Vincen- 
tius Lirinensis it was this; and yet Dr. Farrar has brought weighty argu- 
ments to prove that its existence in Scripture is very doubtful, and that 
it has never been a necessary part of the Catholic faith. 

This present volume takes the form of an answer to Dr. Pusey, and 
the result is that the two doctors of divinity, though representing entirely 
different, not to say antagonistic, theologies, are apparently more agreed 
than at first sight could have been expected. Men rarely understand 
those who differ from them, and, strange to say, Dr. Farrar finds it 
necessary, in the very first page, to say emphatically that he never denied 
“the possible endlessness of punishment.” It is a subject on which he 
dare not dogmatise, a subject on which the Church has not dogmatised, 
and on which the Scripture writers speak, as they do on all transcendent 

* Mercy and Judgment, A few Last Words on Christian Eschatology, with 


reference to Dr. Pusey’s “ What is of Faith?” By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1881. 
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subjects, in indefinite or metaphorical language. It is not against a 
dogma that he contends, but against an accumulation of errors, which 
constitute the current or popular belief. 

Dr. Farrar discourses of four points which he regards as accretions to 
the Catholic faith. The first is that the fire of hell is corporeal, and its 
tortures physical. That this was believed not merely by ignorant or 
popular preachers, but by learned theologians, is shown by a long list of 
quotations from Fathers, schoolmen, and modern theologians, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. Yet the nature of the sufferings of hell 
has never been defined ; whether they are mental or physical is a mere 
scholastic question. The second accretion is that the vast majority of 
mankind are doomed to endless torments. It has been said that on this 
question Lacordaire changed the faith of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Church itself was never committed to any belief on the subject. But 
in the time of Massillon the number of the saved was believed to be 
small. Now many eminent theologians of the Roman Catholic Church 
believe in the ultimate salvation of the vast majority of mankind. It is, 
however, certain that this has not been the general opinion of the theo- 
logians of any church. 

The third supposed accretion is that there is no such thing as a ter- 
minable punishment beyond the grave. A termination to punishment 
is found in the Purgatory of the Roman Catholics, which, however 
mixed up with many things that are ‘‘ Romish,” may yet be identified 
with the intermediate state which is a doctrine of the Early Church. 
On the present, as well as on the first two, there is a verbal agreement be- 
tween the two doctors; but under this agreement there is a difference, 
which, it appears to us, Dr. Farrar has too anxiously ignored. Dr. Pusey 
denies any further probation, and only admits a purification; agreeing 
here with Dr. Newman, who said, in a letter to Dr. Plumptre—* What 
we cannot accept is . . . that man’s probation for his eternal destiny, 
as well as his purification, continues after this life.’ Dr. Farrar makes 
it indifferent whether there is a purification or probation ; and so it would 
be if all were to undergo the purification, and so perhaps be finally saved. 
But if it is not a probation, it cannot be extended to all, as only those souls 
pass into Purgatory which are not good enough for Paradise, but which 
are yet among the saved. And this runs into the next question, which 
is, that “‘ the supposition of the necessarily endless duration of hell for 
all who incur it,” is also an accretion to the Catholic faith. Dr. Farrar 
persuades himself that on this point he is at one with Dr. Pusey, because 
he believes that “the soul which never repents to the end will suffer to 
the end,” words which evidently imply that probation continues; while 
Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman merely allow a purification, which 
extends only to a certain class. Dr. Farrar seems from the first to have 
been under an illusion as to the charity of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Its hell is as terrible and as endless as the hell of President Edwards 
or Mr. Spurgeon, and as many go into it. It is only the souls of 
the faithful which are admitted to the purgatorial purification, and these, 
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it is commonly understood, are only to be found within the pale of the 
Church. 

Dr. Farrar is at issue with Dr. Pusey on a multitude of details, such 
as the meaning of the words usually translated “eternal,” or “ ever- 
lasting,” the meaning of ‘‘ Gehenna,” which, he maintains, was not an 
endless hell, but a place of terminable punishment,—the judgment of 
the Fathers, whose universal consent Dr. Pusey claimed as on his side. 
But against Dr. Pusey’s list of names and quotations Dr. Farrar sets 
another, equally, if not more,imposing. The chapters on Origen and the 
Councils by which he was condemned, are of special interest. The idea 
of final restitution has been represented as first broached by Origen, but 
immediately condemned by the universal Church as heretical. Dr. 
Farrar shows, on the contrary, that four @icumenical Councils and several 
Synods were held after Origen’s death without any condemnation of him 
or his theory. If his doctrine of the restitution of man was ever declared 
heretical by an (Ecumenical Council (which is held to be very doubtful), 
it was not till three hundred years after his death, and the Council was 
one that “goes for very little, being by no means a creditable assembly.” 


JoHN Hunt. 


Dr. Lecuuer’s ‘ Jonn WIcuIrF.’ 


HE re-issue of Dr. Lechler’s Life of Wiclif in its English dress,* - 
gives us an opportunity of congratulating historical and theological 
students that a work of its various, and in some respects unique, merits 
should be introduced to this country. It is remarkable how seldom the 
attempt has been made by Englishmen to furnish a biography of the 
great schoolman. Only two works of this sort deserve mention ; one was 
published in 1720, the second in 1828. The latter is, of course, the 
standard biography by Dr. Robert Vaughan, who collected every fragment 
of manuscript evidence in regard to Wiclif that he could lay his hands 
on, but who, curiously enough, ignored almost entirely Wiclif’s Latin 
writings. It is in this direction that his book departs most widely from ° 
that now before us; for Dr. Lechler has explored, with indefatigable 
pains, the rich stores of Wiclif literature, contained in near forty manu- 
script volumes—the plunder of the Bohemian monasteries—in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. Every page of the work bears witness to the ex- 
haustive knowledge of these documents—hitherto hardly opened—which 
the venerable author possesses. Nor has he failed to make use of the 
select English works of Wiclif, lately edited by Mr. Thomas Arnold 
(whom, we may notice, Dr. Lechler does not, in the German, signify by 
the title of “‘ Reverend,” a title added by the translator, and hardly com 
* John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Professor LecutEer, D.D. 


Translated from the German, with additional Notes, by Perer Lormer, D.D. 
New edition, in one volume. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1881, 
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patible with the position of a Catholic layman). Indeed, it would be 
difficult to point out a department of his subject about which Dr. Lechler 
has not learnt all there is to learn, or which he has not illustrated with a 
fulness of reference and solid quotation hitherto unapproached. 

The strength of such a work, and the fruit of such researches, should 
appear less in the actual biography than in the treatment of Wiclif’s 
theological system. It is, however, to be deplored that Dr. Lechler has 
not chosen to digest Wiclif’s system in the order of the thinker’s mind, 
on the lines of his great Theory of Dominion. He has simply arranged 
and compared the scholasticism of Wiclif with the scholasticism of 
Luther, and docketed it with the nomenclature of justification, sancti- 
fication, and all the curious vocabulary of the reformers. In fact, Wiclif 
is seen by Dr. Lechler exclusively as a ‘“ Reformer before the Reforma- 
tion.” He has no interest for him otherwise. His metaphysics are 
passed by perfunctorily; and in his theology it is only the points of 
alliance and the points of difference that receive copious treatment. It 
is evident, however, that “‘contact”’ and “divergence ”’ fail entirely to 
express Wiclif’s relation to the later reformers. His world is another 
world than theirs, and the whole grasp of his mind held in by totally 
different conditions. We can only appreciate the great teacher justly 
when we have erected the fabric of his theological system as be built it ; 
afterwards we may fairly lay this system beside that of Huss, of Luther, 
or of Calvin. It is unjust and uncritical to cut it into fragments, shaped 
after the pattern of the Reformation, and estimate the bits according to 
their likeness or unlikeness to this criterion. It may be added, moreover, 
that this was not Dr. Lechler’s declared intention ; only, writing as an 
Evangelical divine, he saw no other way open to him, he could not con- 
ceive a quasi-evangelical system differently arranged from his own. He 
has advanced before most writers of his school, in so far that he has 
laudably attempted to regard Wiclif as he stands in relation to the general 
course of religious thought in the later Middle Ages; but the survey, con- 
sidered as a philosophical exposition, loses its lucidity and unity in 
consequence of the same primary defect. 

John Wiclif and his English Precursors is far from covering the 
same field as the original, Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der 
Reformation. It is, in fact, only a translation of three parts of Dr. 
Lechler’s first volume. We lose the valuable summary of the opposition 
to the Catholic Church in Continental Europe from the Waldenses 
onwards; and we have nothing so compact and thorough in English. 
But more than this, the entire second volume, with the history of Wiclif’s 
followers, the Lollards, the Hussites (including an elaborate biography of 
Huss), and all the other streams of religious opinion that tended towards 
the gulf of the reformation, is entirely omitted. This is much to be re- 
gretted, since Dr. Lechler is at his best as an historian. He is learned, 
laboriously accurate in detail, entirely conscientious ; and his narrative is 
throughout orderly and clear, above the measure of most German books. 

In the actual biography of Wiclif there is room for littie but praise. 
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True, the man does not stand before us in Dr. Lechler’s pages with that 
life and vigour which the extent of the author’s resources might have 
enabled him to infuse into his personality. What Dr. Lechler has done, 
and done most successfully, is to furnish the student with every available 
material out of which to create for himself a portrait of the great doctor ; 
and, except in the “ systematic ” chapter, this material is well arranged 
and critically balanced. For convenience the English book cannot com- 
pare with the German. The notes have been relegated from the foot of 
the page to theend, sometimes of a chapter, sometimes of a section ; and 
the numerical references to them have been misplaced in an incredibly 
careless way. We have not found a single chapter in which they tally 
beyond the first few pages ; and in some, for page after page, there are 
nearly five false references in each, and conversely there are actually 
notes left standing which relate toa portion of the German omitted in the 
translation. In a work of which the peculiar value consists in its reliance 
on manuscript evidence, this inaccuracy is unpardonable. Otherwise Dr. 
Lorimer has produced a creditable translation. The style cannot be called 
scholarly or careful, but the translator rarely perverts the sense of the 
original, and only becomes confusedin philosophical passages. Generally 
he is clear andreadable. He has also done good service by adding some 
notes on Wiclif’s life at Oxford. In these he has succeeded in giving a 
high probability to the supposition that Wiclif was never at Merton, and 
that, from the beginning down to his appointment as Warden of Canter- 
bury Hall, he was continuously a member of Balliol College. We hope 
that the success of the work, which its substantial merits should warrant, 
will encourage Dr. Lorimer to make his part of it more accurate ; perhaps 
it is too much to hope that he will increase it, if not by the rest of the in- 
troduction, at least by the subsequent history of Lollardry, and the most 
interesting fortunes of the church-opposition in England. 
R. Lane Poo. 


Dr. StoveHTon’s History OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


R. STOUGHTON’S half-dozen handsome volumes * comprise, in 
consecutive form, those histories of religion in England during 

the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which he has occupied one-fifth 
of the nineteenth in compiling. They are rich in learning, broad in 
conception, generous in temper, and agreeable in style, and will, un- 
doubtedly, command a conspicuous, perhaps an enduring, place among 
standard works of reference. No one else has brought together so much 
matter from out-of-the-way and special sources for the illustration of the 
* History of Religion in England, from the opening of the Long Par- 
liament to the end of the Eighteenth Century. By JoHN SrouGHTon, 


D.D. Six Vols. New and Revised Edition. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1881. 
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story of English religion in the days of the Commonwealth, of the Re- 
storation, and of the Revolution. Yet Dr. Stoughton has not escaped 
the penalty which must be paid by every writer who undertakes to treat 
of one department of human thought and action to the exclusion of the 
rest of the complex whole. The events and the personages of the stirring 
drama which he unfolds are alike incomplete in the account he gives of 
them. Indeed, no period could have been selected in which it is more 
impossible to separate the religious from the political movement, than 
that which Dr. Stoughton has made the subject of his labours. You 
cannot write adequately of the Caroline Anglican and Puritan without 
writing much about the Cavalier and the Roundhead. You cannot un- 
fold the causes which led to the successive predominance of Presbyterians, 
of Independents, and of Episcopalians, without dwelling on the rights 
of Parliaments and the claims of kings. And thus Dr. Stoughton has 
had at every page to solve the problem, how far the discussion of 
contemporary politics was essential to the clear exposition of matters 
ecclesiastical. On the whole, we think, he has decided with tact and 
judgment; but it would not be true to say either that he had painted full 
portraits of the chief characters on his canvas, or that he had avoided 
all confusion in narrative. The edge of the story is jagged. We have 
sudden gaps. Narratives are begun and left unfinished; the first move 
towards the arrest of the five Members is related; the rest of the 
narrative is dropped. The famous Conference at Uxbridge is left sitting. 
We visit Charles I. in the Isle of Wight, and see him removed to Hurst 
Castle; but we next meet him on the scaffold. The threads of the 
history are so many that Dr. Stoughton drops this one and that uncon- 
sciously from his hand. We often wander down lanes which turn out to 
lead nowhere at all. 

But to say this is only to say that Dr. Stoughton has not accomplished 
an almost impossible task. A graver defect in his book is the compara- 
tively slight insight it gives us into the popular religious life of the 
period as distinguished from its ecclesiastical politics. It is true that 
the material for a full account of what religion was in the hearts of the 
people is not to be got from State papers or Parliamentary journals. 
It must be caught from the books, the letters, the news-sheets of the 
time ; and even these cannot be made to yield it in any abundance. It is 
true also that Dr. Stoughton goes far towards making good the defect by 
the admirable sketches of a multitude of preachers and pastors which 
cover some of the most delightful pages of his volumes, and are inge- 
niously gathered from all kinds of sources. But we cannot always 
assume “like priest like people,” and a great history like this should give 
us something more; and it is as a great history that Dr. Stoughton’s 
work deserves to be judged. 

And now we have said all that can fairly be alleged against the excel- 
lence of Dr. Stoughton’s remarkable achievement. For the rest, we can 
use no language but that of praise. Dr. Stoughton deals with the most 
profoundly interesting period of English history in its most profoundly 
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interesting aspect. And his work does not fall short of the proper 
interest of its theme. Perhaps the most striking merit of the book is its 
conspicuous fairness—fairness on a field where, as the historian justly 
observes, neutrality is impossible. ‘ No reader,” says Dr. Stoughton, 
“Who has any fixed theological opinions, can examine the Church systems 
of that age without feeling sympathy with some one of them, mingled with 
disapprobation in reference to others. The theologian is constrained to take 
a side as he studies this exciting history. A passionless neutrality is abso- 
lutely impossible. At the same time, a student is chargeable with injustice 
who does not carefully strive to ascertain the defects of his own party; and 
he also is wanting in charity if he be not ready to acknowledge the moral 
and spiritual excellencies of persons whose opinions were different from 
those which he himself entertains ” (Vol. IT., p. 407). 


While the author’s own partiality for the Independents is nowhere dis- 
guised, neither Anglican, nor Presbyterian, nor even Catholic can lay to 
his charge any injustice towards any section of the Christian Church. It 
is in the spirit of the paragraph just quoted that Dr. Stoughton writes 
from first to last. 

It is impossible within the limits of this notice to include any quota- 
tions which would adequately illustrate Dr. Stoughton’s method. It is 
the personal sketches that are the brightest ornament of the book. 
While, in a religious history, Cromwell or William III. can only stand 
half revealed, with ecclesiastics of all shades we make a really intimate 
acquaintance. Baxter goes in and out familiarly, now visiting his 
parishioners at Kidderminster, now—in his godly simplicity—thinking 
to move the Bishops at the Savoy Conference. Philip Nye, the preacher, 
but politician before he is a preacher, turns up now and again through 
many volumes; and in him we understand the more restless spirit of 
Independency. The group of the Cambridge Latitudinarians prepare 
the way for the milder prelacy of the eighteenth century. Dr. Owen 
breathes the spirit of the milder Independency at Oxford; Philip Henry 
exhibits the sweet, brave life of the faithful Presbyterian pastor; George 
Herbert shows what piety Episcopalianism can nurse and cherish ; San- 
croft illustrates how not all men of large and liberal mind could adjust 
their conscience to the Revolution. 

Be the student Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Independent, he will do 
well to study in this excellent book the virtues and the vices, the 
strength and the weakness of his ecclesiastical progenitors. Be he none 
of these, he will learn from Dr. Stoughton much of that complex play 
of human motive which produces history, and he should acquire from 
these volumes, not only a larger information, but a larger sympathy 
with forms of Churchmanship other than his own. as 
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Proressor Bartu’s ‘ RELIGIONS or INDIA.’ 


HIS recent addition to Triibner’s valuable “ Oriental Series” is an 
attempt to give in one octavo volume a reliable and reasonably full 
sketch of the history of religious thought in India.* When we recollect 
that India is about as large in extent, and contains as numerous a popula- 
tion, as Europe does exclusive of Russia—and when we further recollect 
how much older is Indian than European civilisation—we shall be able to 
estimate the difficulty of the task. But its importance is equal to its 
difficulty. Religious opinion in India has run precisely the same course 
that it has in Europe; it sprang from the same sources, and rests on 
the same basis; it has been modified by the same causes, and in the 
same directions ; no phase of it is unrepresented by a similar phase in 
Europe ; and though this last is also true of the religious history of some 
other places, nowhere so clearly as in India has the process of develop- 
ment retained throughout, and even down to to-day, the evidence, and 
the remains of its earliest stages. To give, therefore, an accurate sketch 
of this parallel development of religious thought cannot fail to be of the 
utmost value for the right understanding, not only of the Indian reli- 
gions, but also of religions in general, and of the European religions in 
particular. 

M. Barth’s manual, which is dedicated to Dr. John Muir, of Edin- 
burgh, begins, of course, with an account of the religious beliefs so 
wonderfully preserved for us by the memory of Indian priests in the 
Vedic hymns. Not that M. Barth considers the literature so preserved 
to us to contain within itself evidence of the whole beliefs of the Aryan 
tribes in the valleys of the Punjab at the time when they were composed. 
“T am far from believing,” he says, ‘‘that the Veda has taught us every- 
thing on the ancient, social, and religious condition of even Aryan India, 
or that everything there can be accounted for by it. . . . The 
hymns do not appear to me to show the least trace of popular derivation. 
I rather imagine that they emanated from a narrow circle of priests, and 
that they reflect a somewhat singular view of things. . . . Outside 
of them I see room not only for superstitious beliefs, but for real popular 
religions, more or less distinct from that which we find in them. On this 
point we shall arrive at more than one conclusion from the more profound 
study of the subsequent period. We shall perhaps find that, in this 
respect also, the past did not differ so much from the present as might at 
first sight appear—that India has always had, alongside of its Veda, 
something equivalent to its great Sivaite and Vishnuite religions, which 
we see in the ascendant at a later date, and that these anyhow existed 
contemporaneously with it for a very much longer period than has, till 
now, been generally supposed.”’ This is all very true, and very important. 
In fact the Vedas do not represent, as they are so often said to do, a 


* The Religions of India. By A. Barto. Authorised Translation by 
Rev. J. Wood. London: Tribner. 1881. 
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primitive phase of belief. They afford evidence only of an advanced and 
cultivated stage of religious opinion—a kind of Polytheism or Heno- 
theism which had grown out of a previous Animism. And the lower 
animistic beliefs which the authors of the hymns pass by as scarcely 
worthy of notice, not only survived, but had a very real influence on the 
daily life of the people, as is evident from the Atharva-Veda, as well 
as from later records. Of these beliefs, earlier than those in the Rig 
Veda, though scarcely mentioned in it, M. Barth gives no account. This 
is much to be regretted. As it is, the remarks quoted above (from the 
preface) may easily be overlooked, and the reader may carry away the 
very erroneous impression that the history of religious opinion among 
the Indian Aryans begins with the Rig Veda. It would, indeed, almost 
seem that, when M. Barth wrote his book, he was himself still of that 
opinion, and that the modified view put forward in the preface was, 
though not an afterthought, still not uppermost in his mind before the 
preface was composed. 

The chapter on the Rig Veda gives, first, a general view of the succes- 
sive formation of the Vedic literature, in the course of which he expresses 
his belief that ‘‘ the great body of the chants of the Rig must be referred 
back to a much earlier period than the eleventh century before the 
Christian era.’”’ Then follows a detailed account of the various divinities, 
and of the Pantheistic and even Monotheistic conceptions which appear 
in some of the later hymns. And, finally, a short sketch of the morality 
underlying the general view of things, winding up with a reference to the 
animistic notions abeve referred to. 

Chapter II. deals with Brahminism—that is with the time when the 
hymns had become degraded into use as parts of the ritual of an aristo- 
cratic, expensive and bloody worship, for the services of which an exclusive 
and educated priesthood were considered ‘necessary. The cultus, without 
images or sanctuaries, is described with sufficient fulness ; and the growth 
and character of the sacred caste is set forth in detail. Then follows a de- 
scription of the speculative thought of the Upanishads, and of the well- 
known six schools of philosophy based upon it—the chronological order being 
here not strictly observed, for a good deal of the later phases of this side of 
Brahminical opinion is really post-Buddhistic. The chapter closes with 
the decline of Brahminism, the formation of the later portions of the 
sacred literature, the changes in ritual (such as the abolition of animal 
sacrifices), and the advance of speculation down to the supremacy of the 
Vedantic Pantheism. 

The reader is then taken back to Buddhism; the short account of 
which is coloured by that strange animosity which so often—there are not 
a few brilliant exceptions—characterises those writers who look at it in 
the light of Sanskrit studies. The chapter might almost be called 
“ Buddhism, from a Brahmin’s point of view,” and is the least satis- 
factory part of the volume ; written without insight into its deeper side— 
M. Barth thinks it is only a philosophy of despair—with no mention of 
its ethics, and not seldom without accuracy in the statement of facts. 
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A short chapter is devoted to Jainism ; and then follows a very full 
and interesting treatment of post-Buddhistic Hinduism, which occupies 
half the volume. First the deities of the different orthodox sects; then 
a sketch of the history and doctrines of those sects ; then the various 
reformers, before and after the influence of Mahommadanism became 
felt; then the modern rites and idolatries, the sacred symbols and objects, 
the festivals and pilgrimages, are successively passed in careful and 
elaborate review. 

This is not only on the whole the best, but the only manual of the reli- 
gions of India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English. Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams’s Indian Wisdom and Hinduism scarcely do 
more than touch upon the Vedic beliefs ; and Professor Max Miiller has 
never travelled far beyond them. The present work is in every way 
worthy of the promising school of young French scholars to which the 
author belongs, and shows not only great knowledge of the facts, and 
power of clear exposition, but also great insight into the inner history and 
the deeper meaning of the great religion—for it is in reality only one— 
which it proposes to describe. The list of authorities given in the notes 
is both ample and well chosen ; and, subject to what has been said above 
about Buddhism, it can be strongly recommended as a useful manual, and 
a very complete and accurate sketch. 

T. W. Ruys-Davips. 


Dr. Trete’s Comparative History oF THE EGYPTIAN 
AND MeEsopoTaMIAN RELIGIONS. * 


HE publication of this translation will place this valuable work 
within the reach of a larger circle of readers than its Dutch original 
could secure. Dr. Tiele’s labours on the history of religion are now so 
well known and so highly esteemed, that a few words will suffice to call 
the attention of students to this important volume. It really represents 
the first great instalment of a comprehensive History of the Ancient 
Religions, and embraces the religion of Egypt with those which may be 
briefly designated Mesopotamian, viz.,the pre-Semitic and the Semitic 
Religions of the Valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of the Phenicians 
and Israelites. Dr. Tiele’s general views on these different develop- 
ments have been summarised in the Outlines of the History of Religion, 
already in the hands of English readers, and recently translated also into 
German and French. But whoever would fill up the sketches there 
traced must consult the larger work before us, into which Dr. Tiele has 
woven the results of nine years’ additional study since the treatise was 
first composed. 
* Histoire Comparée des Anciennes Religions de V Egypte et des Pewples 
Sémitiques. Par C, P. Tretz, Traduite du Hollandais par G. Collins. Paris. 
1882. 
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These nine years have been fruitful in further discovery. The cunei- 
form Scholars, in particular, have been hard at work, and an immense 
mass of material has been placed in their hands by the publication of 
new texts,and the accumulation of knowledge for their decypherments. 
Amid these Dr. Tiele threads his way with steady step; cautiously with- 
holding assent (especially in the matter of some of the Akkadian theories) 
from unproved conjectures, and waiting for further revision and more 
assured results. The progress of investigation has, however, cleared up 
a number of obscure and difficult points, and the author has accordingly 
recast the portion of the treatise specially devoted to the religions of 
Babylonia and Assyria. A new chapter has been added on the religion 
of the Sumirs and Akkads, and the other chapters have been largely 
re-written. This division may be, in fact, regarded as almost a new 
work; and the amount of labour which it must have cost the author is a 
significant testimony to his love of truth. Several changes have also 
been made in the first part, devoted to the religion of Egypt. These have 
been to some extent necessitated by the development of inquiry in fresh 
directions: in other respects they are designed to indicate the effect of 
religion on the morals and social condition of the Empire at different 
periods of its history. In the older treatise this great subject was rather 
ignored ; and the reader was left with but scanty information on one of the 
most deeply interesting questions connected with the organisation of 
any religion, viz., its influence on ethics. This defect has been largely 
repaired, and several pregnant generalisations afford the student provi- 
sional guidance, as he prepares to attempt the difficult task of estimating 
the value of particular forms of belief for the culture of the conscience and 
the regulation of life. In the third section, on the religions of Phenicias 
and Israel, there has been less need of change. The main views of Dr. 
Tiele were framed in accordance with the theory of the late origin of the 
Levitical legislation, which has so completely altered our whole conception 
of the development of Hebrew religion. The progress of inquiry during 
the last ten years has tended steadily to confirm this once startling idea, 
and our author accordingly has found little to modify or suppress. His 
hypothesis of the Kenite orgin of Yahvism remains unshaken, for the 
simple reason that it is not capable of disproof; while the part which 
he ascribes to Moses in establishing the primitive religious institutions of 
Israel places him among those who may almost in a sense be called con- 
servative, from their recognition of the value of religious tradition, com- 
pared with critics who have less faith in historic continuity. 

Why, however, should the religions of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine be grouped together? Externally, of course, there is a certain 
significance in thus comparing with the religion of Israel the religions of 
the great powers with which it was successively in contact, and whose 
movements exercised again and again such decisive influence upon its 
history. But this is not the point of view. which Dr. Tiele adopts. He 
describes the faiths of the Nile and the Euphrates for their own sakes, 
quite apart from all question of their place upon the map. And he finds 
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in them certain common elements amid their multitudinous differences. 
These are not mere outward resemblances—such as between Hathor of 
Egypt, and Ishtar of Mesopotamia (Athtar in Yemen), or between the 
Theban Amun and the Chaldean Anu, both signifying ‘the hidden,” It 
is not a question of the likeness of the brick pyramids, the tombs of Apis, 
among the most ancient monuments of Egypt, and the terraced temples 
of Babylonia—which were regarded as the tombs of the gods. Rather is 
it the essential ideas, the fundamental conceptions, which lie parallel with 
each other. Remote in origin, they advanced in a similar direction—viz., 
towards a theocratic constitution of the most definite kind. The Kings 
reign as the representatives of the gods; in Egypt they are the objects of 
an actual cult; in Assyria, they reign in the name of the deity Asur ; in 
Babylonia, royalty had a distinctly sacerdotal character. The signi- 
ficance of the Egyptian name for divine beings—nuteru—was, if Mr. 
Renouf may be followed, the same as that of the Semitic ilani—viz., “ the 
strong ones.” Dr. Tiele shows in an interesting manner how the circum- 
stances of Egypt led to a modification of this idea into that of revolutions 
of life and the renewal of being, with which was closely connected the 
doctrine of existence after death. The sterner climate of Assyria, and, 
possibly, varying political conditions, gave to the northern theocracy an 
austerer form, wherein religious thought, working under other modifying 
causes, rested more simply in the ideas of naked power, and became more 
exclusive and less accommodating. 

Midway between the two, geographically speaking, but far above 
them both, spiritually, was the religion of Israel. Its numerous 
points of contact with the Phenician and other Semitic faiths, are 
necessarily exhibited with great fulness by our author, who plants 
himself on the firm ground of historical connection, proved by com- 
munity of language, usage, and ideas, and can deal with the records of its 
development without the necessity of vindicating any pre-established 
view. The religion of Israel, like that of the two great powers 
who so often aimed at each other across it, was a theocracy. But the 
leading idea which its prophets infused into it, was that neither of cyclic 
life, nor of pure might, but of an absolute holiness. The causes of this 
new departure, for such it essentially was, remain still obscure. Why 
Israel alone should have produced an order of prophets to enter on the 
long struggle with idolatry; why the ethical conception should have 
attached itself so early to the religious, so as completely to triumph over 
all the lower mythological elements, whose presence, nevertheless, in the 
older phases of belief and practice can still be detected—these are questions 
which our author does not essay to solve. The time is not yet come, he 
would perhaps say, for attempting their solution. He is content with a clear 
statement of the facts and of the conditions immediately preceding them : 
it is for the philosopher to discover the ultimate causes, or to abandon the 
quest and confess his impotence. In this matter, however, we fancy that 
Dr. Tiele’s estimate of the value of the prophetic teachings is perhaps 
lower than our own; at any rate, we confess that we are not disposed to 
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find fault with them because they were unacquainted with the doctrine of 
development, and had no notion of the historical method. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to give any adequate idea of the 
richness of learning, the wealth of illustration and happy suggestiveness, 
of this treatise. The lucidity of Dr. Tiele’s style is well preserved in the 
Frenck translation by the practised hand of M. Collins. Press of matter 
has, we suppose, excluded several interesting notes; and we particularly 
regret the disappearance of many references likely to be of great service 
to the student. Moreover, we cannot help also protesting against the 
omission of the detailed table of contents, and the absence of any 
guidance by means of page-headings. There is no way of finding any- 
thing in the book except by reading it through from end to end, or guess- 
ing in which chapter it is likely to occur. The value of such a book of 
reference as this would be doubled by a good index. It is much to be 
hoped that some English publisher will follow the enterprising example 
of his brethren in Amsterdam and Paris, and reproduce the work in this 
country. It is a matter of just pride to us to count up the honoured 
names of our own scholars who have been among the foremost in original 
discovery and in subsequent research in some of the fields which Dr. 
Tiele here surveys. But no one has yet brought to the treatment of the 
material they have so amply provided, the ripe knowledge, the calm 
judgment, the broad sympathies, the clear insight, which are so conspi- 
cuous in this history of the Ancient Religions of Egypt and the Semitic 
Peoples. 

J. E. C. 


Proressor ScHOLTEN’s ‘ PAULINE GOSPEL.’ 


ROF. SCHOLTEN’S works on the Gospel of Luke and the author- 
ship of the book of Acts, published in Holland in 1870 and 1873 
respectively, have at last been made accessible to a wider circle of readers 
by Dr. Redepenning’s German translation.* Even in Holland this trans- 
lation will be welcomed, for when Scholten wrote his ‘‘ Pauline Gospel,” he 
was still under the dominion of the almost undisputed critical tradition of 
the identity of the authorship of the third Gospel and the book of Acts— 
a tradition with which his own researches and conclusions were in reality 
at war. Hence, the book, though an extremely valuable contribution to 
the literature of Gospel criticism, was to some extent unsatisfactory, 
more especially its concluding portion, which dealt with the “ tendency ” 
of the Acts, giving a painfully obvious example of a theory rough-ridden 
over the facts. All this was corrected in a small supplementary work on 
the authorship of the Book of Acts, in which Scholten broke with the 
received opinion as to the connection of that book with the Gospel of 


* Das Paulinische Evangelium, &. J. H, Scuouren, Ubersetzt von 
E. R. Redevenning, Elbe=fcld, 1831. 
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Luke, ascribing only the final editing of Luke and the insertion of 
certain specified passages to the author of Acts. This view was sus- 
tained with such ability and supported by arguments of such weight, that 
it is difficult to explain the comparative silence with which they have 
been passed over, except on the supposition that their having been pre- 
sented in a Dutch dress only prevented their finding their way into the 
general current of theological studies. Prof. Scholten has now recast 
his earlier work and united it with its corrective sequel, so that Dr. 
Redepenning’s translation presents his views in a more compact and 
uninterrupted form, as well as in a more widely read language, than 
those in which they have hitherto been accessible, and we can hardly 
doubt that they will now produce an impression proportionate to their 


high critical significance and value. 
>. B..W. 


Ewatp’s ‘PRopHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.’ 


HE fifth and concluding volume of Mr. J. Frederic Smith’s transla- 

tion of Ewald’s “ Prophets of the Old Testament” * completes a 

work of the highest importance to Biblical scholarship in England, and 
we heartily congratulate the publishers and translator on its issue. The 
present volume contains the feeble and dying echoes of the old prophetic 


literature, already paralysed by the growing strength of the priestly 
spirit, together with the great type of the revived prophecy of Apocalypse 
—the Book of Daniel. The dull and spiritless exhortations of Haggai, 
the livelier visions and discourses of Zachariah, the son of Berekiah—a 
finger post on the road that leads from Ezekiel to Daniel—and Malachi’s 
rekindled zeal and passion, together with the scattered and anonymous 
oracles of the period immediately before them are brought into connec- 
tion on the one hand with the historical circumstances of their origin, 
and, on the other, with the literary history of prophecy and the deeper 
religious thoughts which they suggest or embody. Then follows a 
survey of the prophetic “aftergrowths.” Jonah represents a mass of 
legendary matter grouped round the names of the older prophets; while 
the Greek Baruc and Epistle of Jeremiah represent the simpler form of 
the newer prophetic style. 

Then comes the Book of Daniel, the most interesting portion of the 
volume, and a fitting close to the whole work. In an elaborate introduction 
Ewald explains the significance of this great Apocalypse under all its 
aspects, and develops his theory of an older prophetic work on the same 
subject (representing Daniel as living in the court of Nineveh) upon which 
our present Daniel to some extent rests. 

The translation strikes us as most successful where it might be 
supposed to be most difficult. In point of accuracy Mr. Smith’s work is, 


* Williams and Norgate. 1881. 
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of course, above suspicion, but in point of style it leaves much to be 
desired in the introductions and notes. In the text, however, where Mr. 
Smith had to contend with the notorious difficulty of making a satis- 
factory translation of a translation, he has been eminently successful. In 
spite of an occasional oddity which seems almost wilful, the sustained 
dignity and beauty of the translation of the text of Daniel will secure 
quite a new feeling of its fascination to the English reader. Though we 
may hope that we have not yet bidden farewell to Mr. Smith as a trans- 
lator of Ewald, he will hardly be able to eclipse the best portions of the 
great work which he has now brought to a successful conclusion, and for 
which he deserves the sincere thanks of all English students. 


P. H. W. 


Two Strupres or tHe Lire or JEsvs. 


R. HEBER NEWTON * appears to be a Broad-Church clergyman 
of the school of Maurice and Stanley—an admirer, though by no 
means entirely a follower, of Max Miillerand Renan. His volume of ser- 
mons consists of the last six of a course of twenty-one, preached between 
Advent and Easter, 1879-80. There is much thought in them, and occa- 
sional originality, and there is comprehensive, devout Christianity in every 
page. It is curious that a preacher, who is evidently well acquainted 
with the latest New Testament criticism, and appears to accept many of 
its conclusions, should be so uncritical in his use of the Gospels. Pro- 
bably so far as the biography of Jesus is concerned, the whole course of 
sermons must have left his hearers in considerable confusion, but as 
setting forth the spirit of Christianity they will be found very suggestive, 
even by those who cannot accept all the preacher’s conclusions. The 
sermon on the Sacrifice of Jesus works out well the great idea that his 
was but a part, immeasurably great, of the universal self-sacrifice by 
which man overcomes sin and evil. In “ The Continued Life of Jesus” 
the preacher deals with the question of what are the truly Christian 
characteristics of modern life and civilisation. Im ‘The Christ that 
is to be” he describes his own vision of a less dogmatic but more spiritual 
Christianity than that of the churches at the present day. The sermons 
are sermons on Christianity, rather than ‘‘ Studies of Jesus,” as they are 
entitled. What the earlier ones may have been we cannot say, but in 
these the writer seems to avoid the difficult questions of Gospel history, 
and to deal with ideas. The ideas may be more important to us than the 
facts, but we require to have the facts clear, if possible, to prepare the 
way for the ideas. 


* Studies of Jesus. By R. Heser Newron. New York: T. Whittaker. 
880 
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Mr. Chadwick* certainly leaves his readers in no doubt regarding his 
opinion as to what is historical and what is not, in the Gospel narratives. 
His lectures are clear, outspoken, and yet reverent. If only Mr. Chadwick 
had given copious references in foot-notes, his little volume would have been 
an excellent little manual of the life of Jesus. Itis always a drawback to 
a work like this if it gives its readers no means of verifying its statements. 
Still, as a concise statement of the results of the latest and most searching 
New Testament criticism as affecting the life and character of Jesus, it 
may be recommended to all who find the greater and more original works 
inaccessible. The gain to the character of Jesus which arises from our 
improved knowledge of the formation of our present Gospels is well 
stated in the first lecture. The description of ‘‘The Place and Time” of 
Jesus is concise and vigorous, and evidently written by a man thoroughly 
interested in the surroundings of Jesus for their own sake, though we can 
searcely believe Mr. Chadwick’s own statement that he would “like to 
dwell upon the character and career of'’—Herod the Great. The 
lecture on the “Birth, Youth, and Training,” presents the reader 
with a suggestive picture of the home and early life of Jesus, 
concerning which we have no individual facts, but which we may 
so clearly and safely describe in outline from various sources which 
give us information, directly or indirectly, as to the life of a Jewish 
peasant at the beginning of the Christian era. Mr. Chadwick is very out- 
spoken in his rejection of what he regards as the mythical parts of the 
Gospel, viz., the legends of the infancy and the resurrection, but he 
accepts with too little question and sifting the other portions of the 
synoptics. It should scarcely be stated as a simple fact, without reference 
or note, that Jesus “advised a celibate life,” or that he “ believed in the 
resurrection of the body,” or that he “had said that his second coming 
would take place within the lifetime of his disciples.” But every student 
must have his own opinicns on these points, and Mr. Chadwick has 
evidently not reached his hastily or carelessly. The lecture on ‘“ The 
Resurrection” gives a most careful and thorough comparison of the 
Gospel narratives with one another, and with the words of St. Paul; that 
on the Deification contains a plain, concise account of the growth of the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ. The writer’s general view of the teachings 
of Jesus cannot be better given than in his own words:—* The particular 
moral precepts of Jesus will not in every instance bear the strain of 
social science, and of wide experience. His principles, subordinating 
ceremonial to social conduct, and social conduct to private character, are 
the same immutable and glorious principles, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” 

F. H. J. 


* The Man Jesus. By Joux Wuite Cuapwick. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1881. 
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Mr. Sortey’s ‘ Jewish CHRISTIANS AND JUDAISM.’ 


T has oceurred to Mr. Sorley that there is still another way of regard- 
ing the problem of the parties in the early Christian Church, and he 
has accordingly given us an essay * which goes over a great deal of old 
ground, and opposes incidentally many of the conclusions of the 
Tibingen School, but yet seeks to give an independent view of the rela- 
tion which Jewish Christians bore, not to the Gentile Christians—a 
subject extensively treated elsewhere—but to non-Christian Jews. Speak- 
ing generally, Mr. Sorley thinks that the gulf between the Christian and 
non-Christian Jews was much wider than Baur and his followers admit ; 
that the Apostles occupied from the first an intermediate and mediating 
position, such as is ascribed to them in the Book of Acts, and that the 
bitter opposition St. Paul encountered came from unauthorised represen- 
tatives of the extreme Jewish section of the Church. ‘There is, of course, 
nothing very new in these conclusions, but there is a certain amount of 
freshness with which the subject is handled, and a scholarly tone is 
preserved throughout. A change which came over the meaning of the 
term Jewish Christian, is well pointed out. “At first the question was 
one of the relation of ‘ Jewish Christians’ (i.e., Christians born Jews) to 
the Gentile converts on one hand, and to the Judaism in which they had 
been brought up, and with which they had not expressly broken, on the 
other. Afterwards, when the rights of the Gentile converts had been 
vindicated, and for St. Paul and many others there was neither Jew nor 
Gentile in Christ Jesus, the question became one of the relation of 
‘Jewish Christians’ (i.c., Jewish Christians in the former sense who 
sought to retain their Judaism) to the rest of the Church (whether 
admitted by Jewish or Gentile gate) on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to the creed and constitution of that Judaism from which they were un- 
willing to separate themselves. These different phases of the question 
correspond broadly in time to the apostolic and post-apostolic ages 
respectively. And the division between the two periods agrees. pretty 
exactly with the date of the destruction of the Temple and the dispersion 
of the Jews, events which formed a crisis in the history of Christianity 
as well as of Judaism.’ This division separates the two main parts into 
which the essay is divided. In the First Part, the distinction between the 
earliest Christians and other Jews is thus brought out. The new creed 
had from the first an aggressive character unlike that of any other existing 
Jewish sect. A natural consequence was that the early Christians were 
persecuted. And the immediate result of missionary enterprise and 
persecution was the formation of an independent organisation. Mr. Sorley 
emphatically denies that the persecution to which Stephen fell a victim 
can have been directed only against the Hellenist portion of the Church, 
* Jewish Christians and Judaism: A Study in the History of the First 
Two Centuries. By W.R. Sortegy. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
1881. 
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because he says that Paul and the others who originated it were Hellenists 
themselves. This is not a strong reply to one of the cardinal points in 
Baur’s theory. Paul was a Hellenist only in the sense of having been 
born at Tarsus. Mr. Sorley himself notes that Paul’s family were strict 
Jews (p. 6), and certainly this ‘Hebrew of the Hebrews, as touching 
the law a Pharisee,” “‘ as touching the righteousness which is in the law 
found blameless,” is the very man to have been stirred up to persecute any 
who disregarded the law and despised the Temple, and there must have 
been some reason why the Apostles were not “‘ scattered abroad,” like the 
rest, when the Church was so laid waste. However this may be, Mr. 
Sorley admits that it was only very gradually that the earliest disciples 
felt that in their Christianity they had something which superseded 
Judaism, and that it was only the entrance of numerous Gentile converts 
which at all brought up the question whether a Christian need also be a 
Jew. His treatment of the subsequent controversy, the Council at Jeru- 
salem, the scene at Antioch, the state of the Churches in Galatia and 
at Corinth, seems wanting in appreciation of the character and work 
of St. Paul, such as is inevitable when the Apostle’s life is approached 
first from the point of view of the Book of Acts, and only filled in from a 
study of his own words in his epistles, and when the general conclusions 
attained are such as have been already indicated. In his Second Part Mr. 
Sorley easily indicates how wide the separation between Christians and 
Jews grew soon after the destruction of the Temple, and how inevitably 
those Christians who would not go with the times, but tried to retain their 
Judaism, speedily sank to the condition of heretical sects, despised and 
rejected by both parties. The Ebionites of this period he considers to 
have been nothing more than a body of Essenes, who, on the utter collapse 
of the Jewish State, adopted some Christian beliefs without in the least ac- 
cepting the spirit and leading of the Church. Perhaps we cannot now give 
a better idea of the aim of the book than by quoting one of its concluding 
paragraphs :— 

“The course this essay has traversed shows how misleading it is to look 
with Baur on the early history of Christianity as ruled by the conflict of two 
parties standing over against one another in abrupt opposition, and by their 
attempts at reconciliation. What we have really had to do with was the 
development of a single force, which got possession of the minds of the early 
disciples, which modified and in time was moulded by its environment, and 
which found its realisation in the Christian Church. We have seen that not 
one of the Apostles merely, but all the Apostles, were impressed with this 
new idea, ani that it led them by a necessary process beyond the Judaism 
in the midst of which they had been brought up and it had its origin. Here, 
as always, there was a conflict between the new and theold. For the customs 
and ceremonies which had grown up alongside of the Jewish faiths in an 
earlier stage were not at once given up when it reached its consummation at 
a higher point. The old ceremonies were indeed broken through by the new 
step the national life had taken, and the old customs fell away. But they 
were broken as the bud breaks before the blossom ; they fell as the blossom 
itself falls before the advancing fruit. The whole development was a natural 
and consecutive one in which the Christian Church worked out into fuller 
realisation the idea that had been latent in it from the first, and gave birth 


to institutions originally connected with its own life to replace the antiquated 
law and ritual of Judaism.” 
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Of less critical value, and lower in scholarly tone than the work just 
described, are the lectures lately published by the Rev. W. H. Simcox.* 
But it is likely to be a popular book. There is a large class of people 
who want to have religious history put before them in a vivid and 
picturesque form, without being troubled with controverted questions and 
without much interference with the old legends which do so much to 
make a narrative vivid and picturesque. This want Mr. Simcox has set 
himself to supply, rather unworthily, we think, for he gives evidence of 
being able to appreciate the higher criticism which cares for the truth 
above all things. But everything that has been written on the subject 
during the last forty years is here almost utterly ignored, and the book is, 
therefore, completely out of line with all modern thought. This makes 
the very modern language in which it is written, and the occasional intro- 
duction into its pages of rather strong colloquialisms, all the more incon- 
gruous, not to say amusing, but the character of the book is not determined 
by its style. The real student, however, will find in it a good deal of 
interesting reading, and much useful matter handily arranged. 

H. 8. 8. 


Mr. Rays Davins’ Hisspert LeEcturEs. 


HE volume containing the last series of the Hibbert Lectures,+ de- 
livered by Mr. Rhys Davids seven months ago, has appeared too 
recently to allow of our giving at present any adequate review of it. 
We have, however, much satisfaction in promising our readers an article 
on the subject, in our next number, by Dr. Kern, of Leiden, whose 
name will be familiar to students of the Indian religions as that of an 
accomplished scholar and earnest and patient investigator, who, like the 
Hibbert Lecturer, can speak on the subject of Buddhism with the autho- 
rity that comes of knowledge and insight. How much light has been 
thrown on the more obscure and difficult questions connected with the 
life and teaching of Gotama Buddha is strikingly shown in these deeply 
interesting Lectures. Mr. Rhys Davids has selected with great skill the 
main points on which to concentrate the attention of his hearers and 
readers, suggesting resemblances or contrasts, parallelisms and diverg- 
ences, which serve in many ways his purpose of illustrating the Origin 
and Growth of Religion. He is careful to warn his readers against 
the danger of being misled by merely superficial points of comparison, 
while he often calls attention to less apparent but more real ones which 
are much more significant. Beginning with a consideration of the 
place of Buddhism in the development of religious thought, Mr. Rhys 


*The Beginnings of the Christian Church. By the Rev. W. H Sumcox, 
London: Rivington. 1881. 

+ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by Some 
Points in the History of Indian Buddhism. By T, W. Ruys Davins. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 1881. 
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Davids gives a concise account of the religious and philosophical ideas 
amongst which it was born. Then we have an interesting description of 
the writings from which we obtain our chief real knowledge of the 
Buddha and his teaching. The third Lecture contains an exposition of 
the doctrine of Karma, the Buddhist analogue of the Brahminical con- 
ception of the transmigration of the soul. It is so curiously remote from 
all our ordinary ideas of existence, its origin and ultimate issue, that 
the lecturer has accomplished a veritable intellectual feat in bringing 
fairly within the scope of our apprehension this doctrine of what he calls 
“transmigration of character, not of soul ;” one of the most curious 
attempts that have been made to solve the ever-recurring problem of 
the unequal distribution of good and evil in the world. In the fourth 
Lecture we have an extremely interesting account of the Buddhist lives 
of the Buddha, with illustrations of the origin and growth of the 
Buddhist legend, again presenting us with many suggestive parallelisms 
with what we find in the earliest Christian records. A description of 
the society or order into which Gotama’s followers were formed, and a 
brief review of the later developments of Buddhism, which conclude the 
course of lectures, still serve the main purpose of comparison and illus- 
tration. 

The Oriental scholars who have found their way through the same 
intricate mazes of Hindoo thought can alone fully appreciate the diffi- 
culty of the task which Mr. Rhys Davids has undertaken in these 
Lectures, or rightly estimate the success with which he has accomplished 
it. Certainly, the treatment of the whole subject of the Indian 
religions by the latest investigators is marvellously different from that 
which prevailed till comparatively recent days, and which is still to be 
met with, taking its tone from the impulses now of hostility to Chris- 
tianity, now of a narrow and ignorant theological partizanship. The 
Hibbert Lectures have all been excellent specimens of the right attitude 
in which to approach the whole subject of the comparative study of 
religions. Looking forward to Dr. Kern's review of this latest series, we 
have abstained from attempting any detailed critical notice. They are 
written in a singularly clear and effective style, and there can be no ques- 
tion of their interest and value as a contribution to the literature of religion. 


Tue Epucation LiprakRy. 


DEBT of gratitude to the publishers who send forth this Education 
Library, to Dr. Magnus who gives his excellent judgment and 
great experience to its editing, and, most of all, to the authors who are 
devoting their various and special gifts to preparing the different volumes, 
is due from all members of the Reform party in the Education controversy. 
The pedagogic Conservative, too, will gather precious spoil. He will say, 
“The new-fangled notions are all old! They have been tried and have 
failed.” Heis right! But the children call to us, “‘Try again.” 
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While called a History of Theories,* Mr. Oscar Browning’s work is 
rather a history of Methods recommended, or actually put into practice, 
and this is most valuable. One day, a work may be given us to be com- 
pared in importance with Kant's “‘ Criticism of Pure Reason,” which shall 
examine the philosophical grounds of educational notions in a way to 
form a true theory. Meanwhile, for the teacher who is disgusted with 
existing practice, nothing is more instructive than to know what methods 
were tried, and what maxims laid down, by ancients like Plato, Cicero, 
Quintilian ; by moderns like Montaigne and Verulam; by practical 
teachers like Comenius, Locke, Pestalozzi. 

For pith and brevity the preface is a masterpiece. A note of despair 
marks the preliminary and the concluding pages, and its pitch may have 
something to do with Etonian experiences. The Psychology which 
asserts that ‘‘ a child is born into the world with its faculties given to it 
once for all,” seems to need as correction a grain of the venerable “‘ pliant 
wax” and ‘‘ white paper” theory of the omnipotence of training. At least, 
we may take the comfort of J. S. Mill’s reminder that our ideas of what 
good methods of teaching might effect, need not be limited by any results 
as yet produced, for good methods have nowhere yet been consistently put 
into practice. What little is to tell about Middle Age Teaching is well 
told. One wishes for more about the ‘“ Brethren of the Common Life,” 
one of whom is credited with the “ Imitatio Christi,” and who certainly bred 
Erasmus, and for that would have given all the account of Montaigne and 
Rabelais. Nowadays, with the importunate Democracy pressing on us, 
we have scant leisure for thinking how best to teach single gentlemen! 
Perhaps a distrust of the Jesuits’ purposes may have led to some under- 
valuing of their methods. The importance of Rousseau is fully allowed, 
but not overrated, and the extracts from his “‘ Emile ” will be found most 
instructive. To Pestalozzi, also, justice is done. A little more than 
justice where it is said, ‘‘ The Kindergarten of Frébel is only the parti- 
cular development of a part of his general scheme.” Yet more surprising 
is this: ‘‘ We live so completely in the system which Pestalozzi helped 
to form that it is difficult for us to realise how great a man he was.” No 
schools, known to us, have even begun to take as their raison d'étre that 
“ harmonious development of all the natural powers” which to him was 
“the end of education.’”? Schoolmasters thun noch mit Worten kramen, 
“keep on peddling with words,” as Faust complained a century ago. 

The chapter on Kant, Fichte, and Herbart is, perhaps, for weight of 
matter, the most valuable of the little book, and contains a treasury of 
wisdom for the practical teacher. The last chapter on the “ English 
Public School” contains many glimpses of the theory which our author 
may be supposed to hold. He touches the centre when he asserts 
(p. 190) “ that a simple love of work, and of acquisition of knowledge, is 
the natural condition for a healthy child;” and“ the best means of 


* (1) An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. By Oscar 
Brownina, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. London: Kegan Paul and 
Co. 1881. 
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effecting this is by day-schools, and no great impulse will be given to the 
secondary education of England unless a net-work of day-schools is drawn 
over the country.” He disposes of the chosen British argument from 
results, thus: “ If the flower of English youth go habitually to boarding- 
schools it is not strange that the most successful Englishmen come from 
these establishments.” 

If teachers owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. Browning for his 
history of ‘‘ Educational Theories,” much more deeply are they indebted 
to Professor Laurie for his account of the life and works of John Amos 
Comenius.* A practical teacher, coming to the study of the “ Great 
Didactic’’ in the selected, condensed, and yet characteristic form here 
given, will be apt to think he has found a ‘‘ Novum Organon” of his own 
special art and mystery! The teacher will find all his ‘“ counsels of 
perfection ” quietly prescribed, with hints to elevate his best maxims, 
and rules to improve his highest practice. What is usually ascribed to 
Pestalozzi, the study of words through objects, he will find here; and 
pressed with special earnestness, what makes one of the supreme distine- 
tions of Frébel, that learning be always accompanied by doing. His 
words are “Autopsy” and ‘“ Autopraxy,” which may look a little 
scholastic, but, in their meanings, point to the very millennium of educa- 
tion. For the books (of Aristoteles) he proposes to “lay open the living 
book of Nature, in which there is much more to contemplate than any 
one person can ever relate ” (p. 87). The portion on Method is full of 
maxims, which, if truisms, are so only in the sense of truth neglected! 
“* In schools they teach words before things ;""—is that error universally 
amended? ‘ Nothing should be taught except when it can be compre- 
hended.” What then would become of owr examinations? He would 
graduate a complete education in four periods, each of six years, occupying 
the whole period of youth—from birth to manhood. A system worthy, 
we think, of being adopted—one day! in this “ the richest and worst taught 
country of Europe” (Sartor Resartus). In the Family he shows (p. 140), 
in @ manner quite worthy of Verulam, how the rudiments of every science 
and every art are learned naturally, by the events and occupations of 
life: Discipline, good Manners, the elements of Religion and Morality 
being taught at the mother’s knee. The Vernacular School answers to 
our Primary school; and Comenius maintains that all, whatever their 
rank and prospects of extended study, should therein be taught, together, 
“‘all that will be of use to the whole of life.” In the Gymnasium, Latin 
would be thoroughly learned, and preparation made—certo, facile, solide 
—for every known subject of study. These the University would, in the 
case of the choicest heads only, complete. Comenius is no teacher of ones 
or twos. He maintains that one teacher may teach a hundred pupils, 
anticipating in a rational form the monitorial plan, which, with us, still 
persists in a form not rational. His rules for securing attention are excel- 
lent: the Socratic mode is his: continual questioning, with time given for 

* (2) John Amos Comenius: Life and Educational Work. By Professor 
F. 8. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E., University of Edinburgh, 
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questions from the pupils also. Space precludes a hundred farther proofs 
that the “‘ Great Didactic” deserves the name of an Encyclopedia of the 
Art of Teaching, which no change of circumstances in the two centuries 
and a-half will be found to have superseded. Comenius is in no sense 
the founder of a School. He isa Reformer. He is an Apostle ad gentes 
minutulas, the children! No more impressive picture can be imagined 
than is here given us of the Moravian Bishop—in worldly position truly 
Apostolic, in sufferings Paul-like, yet never bating a jot of heart nor hope. 
“Wandering (says von Raumer), persecuted and homeless, during the 
terrible and desolating Thirty Years’ War, he yet never despaired: but 
‘ . laboured unweariedly to prepare youth by a better education for 
a better future.” 

Professor Mahafly’s sketch of Old Greek Education * may not contain 
as much direct instruction for the Reformers of modern education as 
does Comenius, but it is supremely interesting, and conveys with wit, 
reminding us whence it comes, hints a1id corrections which doubtless we 
Reformers need. No one who begins to read this little book will need 
our exhortations to finish it. Even the unlearned can detect the wide 
foundation of knowledge out of which the light and easy structure grows. 
Delightfully unexpected is the account (p. 51) of early pictorial teaching 
of children. Our respect for the Greek schoolmaster is enhanced by 
knowing that he used a pointing wand more constantly than a ferule of 
punishment. Yet, from the combination of uses still existing in our 
public elementary schools, perhaps this wand, while first intended to 
illustrate a lesson or ‘adorn a tale,’ may also have served “to point 
amoral.” That the Hellenic athletism was far inferior, in useful effect, 
to the cricket, football, and boatang of Eton and Oxford, may be gladly 
accepted, with the modest gloss, that Hellenic parents would perhaps 
not have been so entirely satisfied as British society seems to be, if the 
supposed pupil of Sophist and Rhetor came forth from his studies, 
distinguished only as Leaper or Pancratiast. 

The Ephebi patrolling the frontiers, as preparation for soldiership, 
match well with our Rifle Volunteers. Above all interesting is the 
account of the later Schools of Philosophy, by virtue of which Athens 
became the university of all Europe. Omitting very many things about 
Greece as it was, this account (p. 134) of the University of Athens, as it 
is, must not be left out. ‘‘ At the present moment the University of Athens 
provides free education for every Greek. . . This now unique pro- 
vision brings to Athens an influx of young Greeks from all the Levant, 
from Turkish countries, from Egypt, nay, even from Italy. They support 
themselves as best they can, often by menial employments, provided 
they can keep their lecture hours free. Lodging together in the humblest 
apartments, they club their scanty earnings for the purchase of a light 
and a text book, which they use in common, the one sleeping till his 
fellow has done his work, and wakes him to hand him the fresh-trimmed 


* (8) Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Professor Mararry, M.A., 
University of Dublin. 
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lamp and the well-worn manual.” We are not surprised that, on the 
next page, the Professor says: “The condition of things at Oxford 
and Cambridge, which, in addition to their vast endowments, 
demand a heavy outlay from their alumni, is not to be defended.” 
It may surprise us that he thinks a worse abuse possible—too great a 
cheapness of high Education! However it impede progress, the uncon- 
sciously selfish Conservatism, which cannot see the ‘“‘ wood’’—of real 
facts—* for the trees,’’ under whose shade it has lain and whose fruit it 
has eaten, has its momentous share in the inertia without which change 
would be eternal and true progress nil. Nevertheless, we are permitted 
to hope that the national property, at present invested in the old Univer- 
sities, will not for ever be expended so much, as at present it is, in 
Scholarships for those who learn no more, and Fellowships for those who 
teach no more, for having them. Perhaps the filial feelings of our 
present Premier, transcendent though he is, more by the forces of his 
Conscience even than of his Intellect—if in his case one can venture to 
divide what God hath joined—may forbid him to pry intra viscera 
matris. But that, before long, a successor (8:d3ox0s) to him will set 
about restoring to the English nation the educational endowments which 
are at present practically wasted on the very classes that hold in addition 
all the wealth, all the culture, and all the opportunities, of the Empire, 
may be permitted as a pious hope. That true Learning, that the interests 
of culture, in the most exclusive as well as the widest sense, need not suffer, 
no one knows better than owr Professor. Often as he banters “ the 
Professors” (German), no one knows better than he what earnestness of 
mental toil, what unweariedness of research, what self-denying devotion 
to Science, are—not rare, but characteristic—products of a German 
University. His own beautiful sketch of the Greek poor students would 
stand perfectly well, local tints being changed, for multitudes of Bwrschen 
and Privatdocenten of the German “ Fatherland.” 


W. H. Herrorp. 


Mr. ROuueston’s ‘ ENCHEIRIDION OF EPICTETUS.’ 


T was a happy thought of Mr. Rolleston to give us, in such a very 
neat and convenient form, this most precious monument of the 
philosophy of the early Roman Empire.* What better companion, 
indeed, could the meditatively-inclined traveller pack up in his knapsack 
than the “‘ Encheiridion of Epictetus”? If he does not find here food for 
high thinking the fault will assuredly be his own. Mr. Rolleston’s trans- 
lation, not being so literally exact, is much more easy and idiomatic than 
that of the late Mr. Long, though, it must be said, he might sometimes 
* The Encheiridion of Epictetus. Translated from the Greek with 


Preface and Notes by T. W. H. Rouiuston, B.A., T.C.D. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 1881. 
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have followed his predecessor with advantage. Thus, in chap. iii., he 
quite misses the force of xarapiAns, which means, not “if you love,’’ 
but “if you are kissing” or “ caressing.” In chap. xi. to render 4redé@n 
“it is a return,” instead of “it has been restored,” is to substitute a some- 
what ambiguous phrase for one both exact and unequivocal. In chap. i. 
“realise it” seems a very questionable translation of eféra{e abriv, 
and in xvii., va nal rovrov eipuas dwoxplyy is not correctly rendered 
by “then may you act that part with grace!” These, how- 
ever, are small blemishes, and do not materially detract from the merits 
of the translation, which is probably, on the whole, the best that has ever 
appeared in English. The introduction by which it is preceded may be 
read with profit, but the distinction drawn between ‘a man’s real 
and permanent, and his transitory or phantasmal self,” if it is implied in 
the thought of Epictetus (which it hardly is), is remote from his phrase- 
ology, and in our judgment will certainly not justify Mr. Rolleston’s 
rendering of xpocdywv éavrév (chap. li.), “ bringing forward his true 
self.” The booklet is beautifully printed, with ample margin for pencil 
notes. Un page 28, line 11, there is an erratum—for “ when ” read 
“ where.” 
R. B. D. 


Dr. ALLON AND Dr. MARTINEAU. 


R. ALLON deservedly holds a high position in the Congregationalist 

body to which he belongs, and in the Christian world at large. 

He has rendered eminent services both as a preacher and author, and 
there is abundance of power yet left in him for good work. He belongs 
to the school of moderate orthodoxy, and uses old-fashioned language in 
a comparatively modern sense. He is baptized by sprinkling, not by 
immersion, with the spirit of the new times, and is borne along by forces 
which he fears, but to which he needs must to some extent yield. On the 
other hand, Dr. Martineau is a true son of the age, and foretells the ages 
that are to follow; and he shows us how the manifold stream of specula- 
tion is flowing towards the divine sea into which it is at last bound to pour 
itself, notwithstanding all its devious meanderings. A courteous controversy 
between these two representatives of religious thought has recently 
brought into prominence some important questions of Scriptural inter- 
pretation and philosophical theology, and in the controversy, so far as it 
has gone, both our sympathies and our judgment go with Dr. Martineau. 
The full matter of the controversy is summed up in Dr. Martineau’s 
address on “ Loss and Gain in Recent Theology,’’ in Dr. Allon’s reply to 
it in his address to the Congregational Union, and in Dr. Martineau’s 
rejoinder in an Appendix, critical and interpretative.* Dr. Martineau 


* Loss and Gain in Recent Theology. Appendia, in Reply to Dr, Allon’s 
Critique. By James Martineau. London: Williams and Norgate. 1881. 
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has since published an address on the “Relation between Ethics and 
Religion.” * It is not ostensibly connected with the controversy, and was 
indeed delivered in the ordinary course of his duties as Principal of 
Manchester New College ; but, still, we shall take it into our consideration 
in endeavouring to present a picture of Dr. Martineau’s complete 
attitude, both as regards the older dogmatic forms, and the fundamental 
principles at stake. The occasion is, perhaps, not large enough for a full 
exposition, and, therefore, we shall confine ourselves to a brief statement 
and a briefer criticism. 

In the summer of 1880, at the request of forty-five former students of 

Manchester New College, Dr. Martineau delivered the address on “ Loss 
and Gain in Recent Theology,”’ which was noticed in our last number, and: 
has probably been read by all who read this article. It is enough now to 
say that it was the historical and prophetic picture of a consummate 
artist. As we read, the shadows of the past moved before us in mournful 
procession to the tomb, and yet we heard glad songs of rejoicing from 
mystic watchers on the mountain tops who saw in the distance the break 
of a brighter morn. While timorous spirits have lamented over the 
decay of old dogmas as if their decay were the death of the Eternal, and 
the disappearance of poor theatrical scenery were the removal of the 
Divine from the stage of history, Dr. Martineau showed that for what 
‘we lost, which was no longer worth keeping, God let us into the posses- 
sion of richer treasures in the new times than ever blessed us in the old. 
To die was gain. But, as is customary with him, a poet by nature, he 
clothed his arguments in metaphors, and spoke with all his might and 
main, as befits a man stating facts and declaring a faith. Dr. Allon 
seems to have been bewildered by the metaphors, to have doubted the 
facts, and shrunk from the grandeur of the faith. The consequence was 
a profound misunderstanding of the drift of the whole address, and the 
architect appeared a destroyer. In his own address to the Congregational 
Union he warned his hearers against Dr. Martineau’s lamentable falling 
away from the truth. Misunderstandings of some sort are always 
inevitable, and generally it is best to leave them to cure themselves, 
which they are sure todo in time. But now and then they arise in 
quarters where they cannot safely be ignored, and where they would 
inflict serious injurv if the original utterance were not re-stated in 
plainer terms. In the Appendix, therefore, Dr. Martineau has wisely 
gone over the ground a second time with especial reference to Dr. Allon’s 
criticisms, and has made his constructive aims plainer to the ordinary 
reader, while he frankly bids farewell to obsolete sanctities. 

The first address was given to an inner circle of disciples, and so would 
naturally appear iconoclastic to outsiders. Still, Dr. Allon’s misconcep- 
tions were, to say the least of them, very remarkable, for surely we might 
have expected him to interpret particular phrases by the prevailing 

* The Relation between Ethics and Religion. An Address at the opening of 


the Session, 1881-82, of Manchester New College, London. By James 
MartInzav, Principal of the College. London: Williams and Norgate. 1881. 
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spirit. Yet in various instances he managed to read the exact opposite 
of what was meant, and argued with vehement eloquence and sincere 
piety against figments that only existed in his own imagination. The 
appendix is an appeal to the lay public. While it deals one by one with 
the misunderstandings of the eminent Congregational critic, and makes 
their repetition practicallyimpossible, it is also quite clear from it that 
the two men stand on widely different foundations. We are glad to 
have the appendix. It is a useful commentary on the original text. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that, notwithstanding their divergent 
conclusions, Dr. Martineau and Dr. Allon speak of one another with 
unfailing courtesy and respect. But, if anything, Dr. Martineau is over- 
modest in his preamble, and Dr. Allon is over-confident all through. 

The address on ‘The Relation between Ethics and Religion” was 
delivered at the opening of the session of Manchester New College in 
October. Dr. Martineau has made the philosophy of Religion and Ethics 
peculiarly his own. When he deals with either of them in their general 
principles the whole theological world welcomes him as its foremost 
champion against Agnosticism, Materialism, and the Utilitarianism that 
denies original moral faculties in humanity. But when he faithfully 
carries out his principles, and applies them to the Bible and current 
dogmas, the bulk of the theological world that admired him aforetime 
lags behind and declines to .be logical in his company. It is enough for 
him to furnish it with weapons which it now uses in its own way, and 
not in his, against the enemies of both alike, but for other ends. 


This is Dr. Martineau’s definition of Ethics (page 5). 


“Ethics treat of the right ordering of personal relations, so far as these 
may be made better or worse by our will.” And “to say that personal 
relations are essentially mental relations is to say that the essential business 
of ethics is with the inner springs of action.” 


From these premises we get Free Will, a Moral Law, and a Sense 
of Duty. With the penetrating criticism to which he has often sub- 
jected opposing theories, and which he here reproduces in narrow com- 
pass with triumphant force, he wanders over the field of thought, and 
meeting Hobbes and Herbert Spencer, leaves them behind him slain. 
You cannot get the feeling of duty out of a philosophy if the germ duty 
be not there to start with. Evolution may be true, and for our part we 
think there is more truth in it than Dr. Martineau seems to think there 
is; but even if it be true, as there is an undoubted moral sense now, the 
potentiality of the moral sense must have been there from the begin- 
ning, and the actual is only the invisible which has partly come to light. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer admits the moral sense de facto, but insists that 
de jure it has no business to be there. It is a delusion or an illusion, 
and will fade away with a completer knowledge of our origin and where- 
abouts. But, as Dr. Martineau points out, this is turning nature upside 
down, whereas we have not to put faith only in its lowest groundwork 
of sense and impulse,.but must estimate the moral value of the beginning 
from what we see in the end, of which the beginning is a dim prophecy, 
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and the present end the prophecy of a farther end. There is, then, an 
independent morality. Injustice has been done to it on two sides—on 
the side of the theologians who have needlessly blasphemed human nature 
in order to set up the supremacy of theological science, and on the side of 
the purely human moralists who have cast theology out-of-doors in order 
to show that man is sufficient for himself in all things. Dr. Martineau 
attempts and achieves a reconciliation of Religion and Ethics with com- 
plete success. We are moral beings because we are men, and we are 
religious beings because we are men. Morals at their apex flower into 
religion, which they imply all along, and religion imparts inspiration, 
strength, and the consecrating halo of the Infinite and Eternal to morals, 
when, without its aid, they threaten to break down in the storm and 
stress of life. 

We can imagine no finer and more convincing spiritual arguments on 
the value of the relation subsisting between Ethics and Religion than 
the paragraphs in which Dr. Martineau shows how, with Religion added, 
(1) “ The Authority of Duty becomes transcendent and Divine,” (2) “‘ The 
Scope of Duty becomes for the first time co-extensive with the area of 
of the Will,” (3) “‘ The Volume or internal capacity of the Moral Life is 
immeasurably expanded by gaining its religious interpretation,” and (4) 
“* Enthusiasm of the Moral Life is intensified by the consciousness of its 
Divine Source.” The address is an eloquent and concise synopsis, rich 
alike in poetic thought and feeling, and with impregnable main lines of 
argument, of the valued author’s philosophy of morals and religion. 

After this, we may perhaps venture, without presumption, to mention 
two points where we are unable to agree with him, either because we 
fail to understand his meaning, or because his meaning is really opposed 
to what we ourselves take to be the true statement of the facts. The 
first point is this. He says (page 5) :— 

‘“* Personal relations constitute the prior condition and very matter 
itself of morality, and in their absence it has no room tobe. An absolutely 
solitary individual, if invested with power of various action and disposition, 
might affect himself for better or worse by what he did, but would incur no 
obligation and incur no guilt. The harm he occasioned would be a blunder, 
and not asin; the good which he earned would prove his wisdom, not his 
virtue.” 

The question here raised is not of much practical importance, for 
Robinson Crusoes are scarce. But the theory seems to us unsound, and 
out of harmony also with other portions of the address. We hold that 
morality existed for Robinson Crusoe before Man Friday joined him, as 
well as after, though the opportunities for actively manifesting it were of 
a simpler character. He is not here to be cross-examined, but we cannot 
think that he would accept Dr. Martineau’s account of his moral nature, 
as a solitary individual, as a true account. There are two ways in which 
personal relations exist for a man, even when he is, as we say, alone. 
He carries a sort of double personality in his own soul, in his higher and 
lower self, and surely he is sinful or virtuous according as he yields 
allegiance to one or the other, and not merely blundering or wise. And 
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then, also, there is always the personal relation between him and God. 
From this latter point of view Dr. Martineau’s “ absolutely solitary indi- 
vidual” is an absolute impossibility. To apply the argumentum ad 
hominem, would any of our readers suppose moral distinctions 
obliterated for themselves if they were in Robinson Crusoe’s position ? 
We sincerely hope not. Our ego would still feel itself in the presence of 
a moral law, and conscious of higher and lower inner springs of action. 
Base inclinations would be sins; lying would be more than a blunder. 
Thus ethical ascent and descent would be realities. Nor would the soul 
be solitary. It would cry, ‘‘ Iam not alone, for the Father is with me ;” 
and if all else failed, religion and the sense of personal relations with 
God would be competent to create ethics anew. We may be told that 
ethics are concerned with human relations only. This we cannot grant. 
We dare not dismiss religion into the death in life of an unmoral world. 
The very righteousness and holiness of God forbid us to do so. And 
besides, what is the essential difference between lying to ourselves or to 
God, and lying to our neighbours? It is only in the effects that are pro- 
duced. The downward tendency of the conscience and the personal 
spiritual corruption are the same in both cases. And if we are to count 
these morally valueless in themselves, and deriving their sole ethical 
worth from the influence that they exercise upon other men, what is this 
but to stumble into the quagmire of Utilitarianism, and to judge right and 
wrong by a calculus of consequences? This cannot be Dr. Martineau’s 
meaning. However, we need discuss no further the psychology either of 
Robinson Crusoe or the Man in the Moon. The venerated author's 
principles seem to us muck wider than his own illustration, and to 
include all that we contend for. 
The second point is this. Dr. Martineau says (p. 25) :— 


If you quit this unique ground of moral experience, and for any other side 
of your nature throw open the windows to the Infinite, the overwhelming 
inrush of the Primary Causality will utterly drown the secondary, abolish the 
conditions of personality, and dissolve all detached existence in the deified 
cloud with which the mystic fills all space. 


Now so long as Dr. Martineau occupies the ground of the moral con- 
sciousness, and argues thence for a recognition of the human and Divine 
personalities over against one another, we are entirely at one with him, 
and gladly admit the unanswerableness of his reasonings. In the moral 
sphere we do certainly know ourselves, and know God at the same time. 
But the brilliant metaphor is unfair to the mystic whose Pantheistic deity 
is something more than “ a deified cloud,” and it reduces the intellect, as 
a religious organ, to a condition of bankruptcy. It seems to us that Dr. 
Martineau, in his laudable anxiety to maintain the supremacy of the moral 
consciousness, underrates the value of pure metaphysics as the rational 
revelation of relationship between man and God, and falls over into the 
same abyss, though in another way, into which some human moralists 
fall when they decry theology, and into which some theologians fall when 
they decry an independent morality. The subject and the cbject are given 
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equally in the intellectual consciousness as in the moral consciousness, 
In both we may lose sight of the distinction, and melt the two into one; 
but in both when we do so the process is illegitimate. No doubt it is 
easier to do this in the intellectual sphere than it is in the moral sphere, 
and that is why Pantheism often has an intellectual glamour about it, 
which is dissipated as soon as we look at it in the clearer light radiating 
from the moral centre. But the apparent admission that intellectually 
there is no escape from Pantheism, and that when we open the windows 
of our nature to the Infinite on that side, the human personality fades 
away into the Priraary Causality and the deified cloud, is one that we 
cannot make. We fear, too, that religious philosophy would soon come 
to incurable grief if we were to allow that, while it rests on a moral rock, 
it flounders helplessly in intellectual quick-sands. Both reason and 
conscience may place their feet firmly on the primary granite, and hold 
fast at the same time to the union and distinction between the finite and 
the infinite. 

The three pamphlets we have briefly noticed are all important contri- 
butions to literature, embodying the ripe thoughts of Dr. Martineau on 
subjects of undying interest,—subjects, too, into which no man has a 
keener insight, and about which we know no man who can write with 
more quickening power. For the “ Loss and Gain” and the Appendix, 
we have only thankfulness. They are admirable expositions of permanent 
theological truth enduring through changes of form, and in its fresh 
modifications coming forth with fresh strength. From two points in the 
Relation between Ethics and Religion we have expressed our dissent. 
That, however, little detracts from our sympathy with the author’s main 
positions, and our admiration of the strength and charm with which he 
expoundsthem. Of the first point we can only say further that, to our 
mind, Dr. Martineau’s philosophy involves personal relations between 
man and God, and that ethical conditions appear necessarily to follow 
them. Of the second, that the opening of the intellectual side of his own 
nature to the Infinite has left us, notwithstanding his warnings, in the 
enjoyment of full and divine sunshine, where our personality is not lost, 
but feels itself one and yet embraced, illuminated, and overflowed by the 
life of the all. 

Witiiam Bryys. 


Proressor Biackize’s Lay SERMONS. 


ROFESSOR BLACKIE has rightly named the papers collected into 

this volume * “Lay Sermons,” for, while they are not all on 
formally religious subjects, they all have that severity of ethical inten- 
tion and that direct purpose of edification which are the chief marks of 


* Lay Sermons, By Joun Sruart Brackre, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. London: Macmillan and Co. 1881. 
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good sermons. Each is complete in itself, and there is no thread of 
logical continuity binding them together. It is very interesting, and it 
may be very useful, to see how a shrewd, clear-headed layman looks at 
religious questions ; and still more so to see how, being a religious man, 
he brings his religion to bear upon matters of a purely secular kind. The 
public generally will, perhaps, give more heed to the religious aspect of 
things when put before them by a layman who has no professional 
interests to arouse their suspicions, and who looks at religion in uncon- 
ventional ways ; and even religious teachers themselves may learn some- 
thing from seeing, not only how religious problems present themselves to 
the minds of the laity, but also how secular subjects may be made to 
* feel the light of eternal things.” 

The subject-matter of the sermons—nine in number—is very various : 
from ‘‘ The Creation of the World’ to “ The Politics of Christianity,” 
and from the doctrine of ‘‘ Faith ” to ‘‘ The Dignity of Labour ;”’ but they 
are all fresh and vigorous ; some of them careful and learned, and others 
characterised by all the shrewdness of a keen Scottish man of the world 
who has clear eyes, an independent mind, and an outspoken tongue. All 
this can be felt and admitted without the reader’s mind committing itself 
to agreement in many matters of detail or to some more important 
portions which may be considered as yet fairly open questions. The 
book has the merit of compelling the reader often to pause and think— 
to ask questions, and to go back and see how the thread of the argument 
leads up to where it has reached. Professor Blackie is far too individual 
himself to expect to carry all his readers along with him over ground 
which is thick with points of controversy, and the path not seldom right 
across old distinctions and time-honoured limitations. 

The first sermon says all that can be said in favour of the ‘ Genesis” 
account of the Creation, regarding it as a symbolical,. poetical summary 
of the most reverent insight of the old world—a “ revelation of the great 
lines of theological and philosophical truth.” In the face of recent 
criticism, this is claiming much for the story ; and it is, at least, open to 
question whether a great deal of the Professor’s doctrine is not read into 
his text rather than deduced from it. He assumes too easily for it the 
authorship of Moses and its extreme antiquity, and never seems to have 
come within sight of the probability that however old it may be as a 
Semitic legend—in many of its features common to all the Semitic 
peoples—it can hardly be, in the form we know it, earlier than the 
captivity. That there is in it an attractive nobleness and simplicity no one 
can reasonably deny, and also a rough conformity to the probable order 
of development ; but it needs a keen eye and a very prepared state of 
mind to see in it a ‘revelation of the great lines of theology and philo- 
sophy.” The sermon is, however, suggestive, and full of matter which will 


well repay careful study. 

The second sermon sets forth the institution cf the Jewish Sabbath, its 
purpose, and how for Christians it came to be superseded by the first 
day of the week; and closes with a very powerful and attractive plea for 
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the Sunday as it ought to be in a Christian country. The whole treat- 
ment of this much-disputed question is likely to give little satisfaction to 
rigid Sabbatarians, and is too common-sense and wisely practical to be 
generally adopted in the present state of society. 

‘* Landlords and Land laws” is a moderate and fair argument for re- 
form, in which the conclusions tend to the radical side, with a good deal 
of caution and qualification. There is, however, no doubt left possible 
as to the inexpediency of the present laws of entail and succession, or of 
the injustice of the existing restrictions and difficulties of transfer. The 
special value of this sermon lies in the way in which the subject is lifted 
out of all party lines, and set in the light of simple justice and of the 
general weal. 

There is only room to refer to one more sermon—that upon “the 
Scottish Covenanters,” in which is told once more the story of one of the 
bravest, most courageous, and enduring of all the world’s struggles after 
spiritual freedom ; and it is well told. Here the preacher's heart is in his 
work, and every drop of his blood glows with appreciative enthusiasm as 
he follows them through loss and gain, through strife and death, to final 
victory. One may hesitate a little, perhaps, at some of the acts he takes 
pains to justify ; but those were not common times nor common men, and 
they are not to be tried by common rules. We commend the “ Lay 
Sermons” to careful perusal and thought. They will repay all that is 
expended upon them. 

7. We 


Curistmas Evans. 


N a bulky volume of over four hundred pages * Mr. Hood has vividly 
depicted the career of a very remarkable man, and incidentally 

that of several of his Welsh contemporaries possessed—he eminently, 
they in a less degree—of remarkable preaching power. Christmas Evans 
was born on Christmas Day, 1766. Unable to read till he was seventeen, 
he devoted himself eagerly to self-improvement after his conversion at a 
revival meeting. The low and ruffianly companions whom he abandoned 
in consequence waylaid him one night and gave him an unmerciful 
beating, depriving him, by a blow, of the sight of one eye, a 
calamity which became a mark of distinction afterwards when he 
was widely known as “ the one-eyed preacher.” At twenty, 
as a Baptist minister, he entered the pulpit, or mounted the 
platform when the crowds who flocked to hear him were too numerous 
to be contained within the walls of a chapel. The Welsh had then, 
perhaps have still, a passion for great religious gatherings and lengthy 
discourses such as would now be termed highly sensational. Not one 


* Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild Wales, his Country, his Times, 
and his Contemporaries. By the Rev. Paxton Hoop. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1881.} 
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preacher but two were often required to sustain the interest of a crowded 
congregation for a couple of hours. Nor were they sober, silent auditors. 
They listened to a sermon pretty much as a secular audience would now 
surrender themselves to a powerful actor. They gave vent to their intense 
excitement in loud ejaculations of sympathy, even in torrents of tears, as 
their passions and their feelings were stirred by oratory uttered in their 
own strikingly picturesque mother-tongue. Christmas Evans might thus 
be called an actor of sacred dramas. The stories, the events, the 
characters of the Bible, he made visible and audible, sometimes in 
allegories, after the manner of Bunyan, sometimes in descriptive scenes 
and highly dramatic dialogues. His preaching thus was not altogether 
spontaneous. He carefully prepared and thought out his subject before- 
hand, and then trusted to his marvellous command of language for the 
verbal drapery in which to clothe it. Mr. Hood gives us many specimens 
of this order of preaching, so well suited to the times and the people ; but 
detached from these, and especially from the preacher himself, they do 
not possess any marked merit in a literary point of view. 

Christmas Evans was apostolic in his way of living, not only in his 
purity and self-denial, but in the scantiness of his worldly means. For 
many years he had but £17 as his annual stipend, which rose to, but never 
exceeded, £30; and on this small income he had to maintain himself 
and his excellent wife. In the midst of his many labours and 
preaching engagements he managed to become a fair scholar, acquiring 
a knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. He may be said to have 
died in harness, in his seventy-third year. Mr. Hood’s biography of this 
remarkable man is full of incidents and anecdotes, all more or less 
illustrating the times, the manners, the superstitions, and, above all, the 
religious life of the Welsh people. Why they are so universally given to 
dissent, not formally and of set purpose, may be seen in the fact that 
this life is altogether too excitable and emotional to find vent within the 
dry formulas and sober and dignified services of the State Church. 

C. L. C. 


Mr. W. R. Gree’s Last Essays.* 


Y the lamented death of Mr. William Rathbone Greg we have lost 

one who for many years past has been recognised as a master of 
criticism and of warning counsel, in matters which concern some of the 
most deeply felt interests of our present day life. To those who are given 
to the serious study of the more complicated and difficult problems of the 
social state, and who feel the influence of those questions of religion, and 
philosophy, and of politics and practical ethics, which are “ in the air,” 
and which, directly or indirectly, affect men’s personal convictions and 
ways of life, his removal from the scene of our controversies will be a 
source of unmixed regret. Mr. Greg’s vocation might almost be defined 


* Miscellaneous Essays. By W. R.Grec. London: Triibner and Co. 1881. 
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by Mr. Matthew Arnold’s phrase, though not in the sense in which he 
used it, “the criticism of life." He had the courage to look facts in the 
face, and put them to the question, however unwelcome or unpromising 
they might appear; and he never ceased to warn us of the folly and 
danger of shutting our eyes to these facts, and dreaming our idle dreams 
of cheerful optimism and laissez faire. Whether we agreed with him or 
not in the view he took, or the conclusion he arrived at, he forced us at 
least to acknowledge that the questions he stated so clearly and empha- 
tically must be answered, or if the answer lay beyond the scope of our 
knowledge, that we must, at any rate, leave off ignoring their existence. 

Certainly, Mr. Greg did not pretend to be able to give a final answer 
to a tithe of the questions he could so concisely state ; and when he did 
indicate the conclusion which he himself would draw, it might frequently 
happen that we were by no means prepared to accept it. In practical 
politics, especially, he was as likely as not to take what we should con- 
sider the wrong side ; and in discussing questions of social economy, he 
often failed to give us any certain guidance, or to make out any definite 
methods of action, But it was a bracing and wholesome discipline to be 
forced to reconsider the social problems which Mr. Greg had such a 
singular skill in setting out. Or, when he turned the light of his clear, 
intellectual lamp upon the prevalent ideas and beliefs in matters of per- 
sonal morality and judgment, we again had to acknowledge the service 
he did us, even though it might sometimes be against our own will and 
inclination. 7 

There was a grave earnestness of tone, with an underlying tenderness 
of feeling and reverence of spirit, in speaking of the essential things of 
the religious life, which was calculated to soften the shock that many 
must have received from what they would call his destructive criticism, 
when applied to the documentary evidences of religion and the tradi- 
tional dogmas of Christianity. The author of ‘The Creed of Chris- 
tendom” was animated by no light-hearted iconoclastic zeal. In the 
preface to that memorable book he expressed, with the deepest feeling, 
his sympathy with those to whom the pursuit of truth was a daily mar- 
tyrdom, for whom the past and the familiar have chains and talismans, 
which hold them back in their career, “ till every step forward becomes 
an effort and an agony; every fresh error discovered is a fresh bond 
snapped asunder; every new glimpse of light is like a fresh flood of pain 
poured in upon the soul.” ‘Truly, in this high seriousness and these 
touching regrets, we have the signs of a very different temperament 
from that which so often shocks us by the jaunty “good-bye and a good 
riddance” with which it dismisses some of the most cherished beliefs and 
hopes of humanity. Mr. Greg recognised and always dealt tenderly with 
those deepest feelings, aspirations, and spiritual affections, which are, in 
every case, the real ground of our religious life. His most important 
work, on the whole, was “‘ The Creed of Christendom;” and nowhere 
before, perhaps nowhere since, have the main features of what is some- 
what unmeaningly called the negative criticism of the Bible and Christi- 
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anity been more clearly defined. Yet in his latest edition Mr. Greg 
emphatically reasserted his allegiance to the Christian idea, and declared 
his supreme reverence for the eharacter of Jesus. Referring to the ques- 
tion, “* Are we yet Christians ?’’ which Strauss had. recently answered in 
the negative, he wrote :—‘‘I am disposed . . . . to give an entirely 
opposite answer to Strauss’s question to that which Strauss himself has 
given, and to believe that when we have really penetrated to the actual 
teaching of Christ, and fairly disinterred that religion of Jesus which 
preceded all creeds and schemes and formulas, and which we trust will 
survive them all, we shall find that, so far from this, the true essence 
of Christianity, being renounced or outgrown by the progressive intel- 
ligence of the age, its rescue, re-discovery, purification, and re-enthrone- 
ment as a guide of life, a fountain of truth, an object of faith, a law 
written on the heart, will be recognised as the grandest, as the most 
beneficent achievement of that intellect ’’ (Pref. to Third Edit., p. xxxix.). 
In the volume of essays before us, in a contribution to a discussion 
between Mr. Frederick Harrison and others on the question of Immor- 
tality, he writes :—‘‘I may say I share in the anticipations of believers, 
but I share then as aspirations, sometimes approaching almost to a faith, 
occasionally, and, for a few moments perhaps, rising into something like 
a trust, but never able to settle into the consistency of a definite and 
enduring creed” (p. 253). ‘* I must be true,” he said, “‘ to my darkness 
as courageously as to my light.” It is this blending of free intellectual 
criticism with a strong sense of the deep significance of the facts of our 
inner experience which makes the ‘“ Enigmas of Life” so powerful and 
impressive. It touches a wider range of interests than does ‘The 
Creed of Christendom,” and does not require the acquaintance with 
technical theological matters which some parts of the latter do; and it 
will probably be the book by which Mr. Greg will be the best and most 
widely known. 

In the new volume of essays Mr. Greg has collected some of his more 
recent utterances on social and political matters, and also on topics of 
more personal and individual concern, which have appeared chiefly in 
the Reviews. It includes also his very interesting estimate of Harriet 
Martineau, written as “ the testimony of one who enjoyed her intimacy 
for many years, and entertained a sincere regard for her throughout.’ 
The opening essay contains some fresh warnings about “‘ rocks ahead” 
in the relations between employers and employed, the latter being 
sternly rebuked for their injustice, as well as folly, in striking against a 
reduction of wages in exceptionally bad times. If it could have been 
shown that in exceptionally prosperous times the masters voluntarily 
gave their men a fully proportionate share in the increased profits, the 
arguments as to the wastefulness and unfairness of strikes would have had 
a more irresistible force. Unless the workmen can reckon with certainty 
on this fair participation in gain as well as loss, they can scarcely be 
expected to make common cause with their employers. In another 
essay, entitled “A Grave Perplexity,” Mr. Greg depicts in a very forcible 
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way the difficulties of the situation when, under our Poor Law system, it 
inevitably comes to pass that, in the event of a persistent strike, the 
masters have ultimately to pay, in the form of a heavy Poor Rate, 
for the support of the very men who are ruining them by refusing to 
work ; whereas the latter would be forced to capitulate if they could be 
allowed to be reduced to starvation point. Under the heading, “* Obliga- 
tions of the Soil,” the author meets by a reductio ad absurdum the 
doctrine that the use and tenure of land must be judged by its fulfilling, 
or tendency to fulfil, the end of supporting as large a population as 
possible, for which he substitutes the proposition that it must “‘ produce 
and sustain the finest race, physically, morally, and intellectually.” In 
the short essay, “ Verify your Compass,” there is much wise caution 
against the danger of mistaking the dictates of inclination, of ‘‘ egotism, 
ignorance, incapacity, intolerance, or conceit” for the commands of 
conscience. The practical conclusion is “that conscientiousness in its 
absolute form—that is, being a slave to your conscience, always doing 
what it tells you to do—is commendable or defensible only on the 
preliminary assumption that you have taken every available pains to 
enlighten and correct it.” 

The last three essays deal with questions directly bearing on religious 
matters, and are marked by that intellectual incisiveness, combined with 
a certain sympathetic spiritual apprehension, which characterises the 
“ Enigmas of Life” and ‘“‘ The Creed of Christendom.” The one on the 
Prophetic Element in the Gospels sets forth forcibly enough the great 
difficulties involved in a literal acceptance of the reported prophecies of 
Jesus about His own resurrection and the coming of His kingdom (as 
that kingdom is pictured in the Gospel narratives). In dealing, how- 
ever, with the accounts of the resurrection, Mr. Greg injures his case by 
showing a strong inclination to adopt one of the least tenable of the 
hypotheses which have been advanced, viz., that Jesus had revived after 
what was only an apparent death on the cross. We have already 
referred to the contribution to the discussion in the Nineteenth Century 
about the Future Life. In the essay with which the volume concludes 
there are some very suggestive thoughts on the question, ‘‘ Can truths be 
apprehended which could not have been discovered?” The bearings of 
this question on the current notions of revelation, inspiration, the evi- 
dences of religion, &c., will be easily seen. 

These latest utterances of Mr. Greg’s acute and judicial mind, if they 
are less weighty, in some respects, than those which he has presented in 
his more systematic works, have a special interest as affording specimens 
of his treatment of the various topics, political, social, ethical, religious, 
—indeed, almost all except purely literary ones,—on which he has, from 
time to time, given his judgment, or which he has helped us to judge for 
ourselves. It is with a strong sense of loss that we take this volume as 
the last contribution we shall have from his pen towards the solution, or 
at least the clear statement, of some of the involved and difficult 
problems of modern life and thought. 
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Tue MENDELSSOHN FamILy. 


HERE can be few of those who enjoyed Mendelssohn’s delightful 
letters (the Reisebriefe, and others), introduced some twenty 
years ago to English readers by Lady Wallace, who have not wished to 
see something of the other side of the correspondence. The writer 
appeared in them as the heart and soul of a family group, in all the 
members of which we could see that there must have been a close 
spiritual kinship, and a kinship also of intellect and genius. The letters 
from Felix to his father, and to his sisters, especially, assured us that 
there was, on their part, not only an eager interest in his musical work, 
sympathy with his purposes, and delight in his achievements, but also a 
large share of the same artistic and poetic nature. It was certain that 
these good, clever people, in whom so much of Felix’s life was wrapped 
up, and who had a part in everything he did and enjoyed, were worth 
knowing, for their own sakes; and we thought that it would be delightful 
to be introduced into that family circle of which we had had such attrac- 
tive glimpses from without. 

This service has been done for us now* by the son of that 
sister, Fanny (Hensel), to whom Felix addressed so many of his letters ; 
and at the same time the introduction has been made more com- 
plete by reverting to the founder of the family—Moses Mendelssohn, 
the friend of Lessing, and the original of Nathan der Weise, showing 
how much of character and intellectual distinction came to his children 
by inheritance and by education, to be concentrated, in the next 
generation, in the genius of the great musician. Herr Hensel is the 
fortunate possessor of a mass of precious correspondence; and he has had 
access also to other private sources, which have enabled him to complete 
a family record that is full, from beginning to end, of the most 
fascinating personal interest. The author has, indeed, exercised a proper 
discretion in withholding the more private and sacred utterances, whiclz 
would have been profaned by being given to every one to read. But the 
numerous intimate letters which he has felt free to publish are the frank 
spontaneous expression of their writer’s feelings and opinions, and 
through them, assisted by the author’s interesting and sympathetic nar- 
rative, we are admitted within the charmed circle of friends, and share in 
the enjoyment of that “ singularly beautiful poetic life’’ which centred in 
the household in Leipziger Strasse, No. 3. 

Amongst the letters which have been selected are a large number from 
Felix himself, of which only half-a-dozen or so have been printed before. 
We give them the highest praise when we say that they are not inferior 
in charm and interest to those with which we have been so long 

* The Mendelssohn Family (1729-1847); from Letters and Journals. By 
SesasTian HENsEL. Translated from the second revised edition, by Carl 


Klingemann, and an American Collaborator. With a Notice by George 
Grove, Esq., D.C.L. Two vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1881. 
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familiar. We may refer especially to the letters from England, and to a 
series describing a Scotch tour, in company with his friend Klingemann, 
who contributes his share to the correspondence in pages full of lively 
description and droll humour. Next in interest to the letters of Felix 
himself are those of his sisters, Fanny Hensel and Rebecca Dirichlet, of 
whose letters about a hundred and fifty are given ; Abraham Mendelssohn, 
the father, contributes some five-and-twenty. 

These budgets of letters, which (with a few from other members of the 
family) naturally form the chief and most interesting part of the book, 
are set in a framework of narrative and explanation which makes the 
family chronicle as complete as we could wish. The earlier portion of the 
book is chiefly biographical, beginning with a well-proportioned sketch 
of Moses Mendelssohn, the founder of the family which his fame, and 
that of his grandson, have made illustrious. Enough is told us of his 
career, and of the work he did, to give a vivid impression of the innate 
strength of character and fine spiritual integrity which eventually 
triumphed over the most adverse circumstances, and enabled the son of 
Mendel, the unknown Jew of Dessau, to take his place among the philo- 
sophers and men of letters whose names are most conspicuous in the 
history of German thought and literature. 

Moses Mendelssohn, enlightened as he was, unfortunately thought fit 
to exercise the absolute authority of the head of a Jewish household in 
choosing husbands for two of his daughters, without consulting their 
affections in the matter. Of one of these daughters, Recha, we are not 
told much more than that, after a time of extreme domestic unhappiness, 
she was divorced from her husband. The other daughter, Dorothea, had 
a longer and more romantic story. She was a remarkably clever woman, 
a friend of Varnhagen von Ense, of Rahel, and of Henrietta Herz (with 
whom Schleiermacher was on such familiar and sentimental terms). Her 
husband was an excellent man, and devoted to her; but her excitable, 
romantic nature and intellectual pursuits drew her more and more away 
from him, and in the end he, to his sorrow, felt compelled to agree to a 
divorce. Dorothea transferred herself, as she had already given her affec- 
tions, to Friedrich von Schlegel, who appears in no very heroic light, 
though to his wife he shone out as a very superior being indeed. It is, 
however, said, and we are glad to think it, that a certain vein of strong 
common sense which there was in her character compelled her occa- 
sionally to laugh at some of the more absurd developments of romanticism 
and sentimentality in her husband and his friends. 

There was another sister, Henrietta; and the sketch we have of her 
character, and the extracts from her correspondence which illustrate it, 
are very attractive and interesting. Rahel, who knew her well, said that 
hers was the richest and most refined nature she had ever known, and 
that, compared with Dorothea, “she had a quieter charm, a more 
reserved gravity, was less expansive, and more observant of outward 
things; whilst, perhaps, inwardly nothing could be more passionate, 
sympathetic, and tender than she.” She numbered among her friends 
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many distinguished men and women of her time, but had to endure also 
a good deal of the society of small diplomatists and would-be politicians, 
whose shallow talk of ‘so-called politics’ she heartily despised. “I 
shrug my shoulders,” she says, “‘as I perceive that, after all, these 
gentlemen do but gaze at their own images in the mirror of time.” 

Of tne three sons of Moses Mendelssohn, Abraham has much the most 
important place in the record. The picture of this excellent, clever, and 
genuine man is drawn with a skilful and appreciative hand; and by his 
side there is his sweet and true-hearted wife, Leah Salomon. They were 
the parents of Felix, and we can see how much of what was most noble 
and beautiful in his character was due to them, whether by inheritance 
or by personal influence. A good many of Abraham Mendelssohn’s 
letters, as we have said, are printed here, and for the first time we learn 
what manner of man he was. Whether they are occupied with amusing 
accounts of his visits to Paris or London, or with affectionate home 
gossip, or with wise and earnest fatherly counsel, they are equally 
characteristic. He used to say that he had once been his father’s son, 
but now he was his son’s father. It is certain, however, that he had a 
well-marked character of his own; and his daughter Fanny, after his 
death, wrote of him: “ He frequently regretted, in the latter time par- 
ticularly, that no talent had been given him; but the most remarkable 
feature, to my mind, was the harmonious development of his whole 
faculties, including the intellectual organs, which produced a unity of 
thought, feeling, and action such as we seldom see. He was, indeed, the 
centre of our circle, and we miss him sadly.” This estimate by one who 
knew and loved him best agrees exactly with that which we should form 
from Herr Hensel’s account of his life and the extracts from his letters, 
and we owe the author much gratitude for having enabled us to make so 
genial and noteworthy an acquaintance. 

Equally fresh to us and still more charming are the numerous letters 
from Felix’s sisters, Rebecca and Fanny. With many resemblances, there 
are differences of character and style which give originality and variety to 
the letters of these two clever and accomplished women. They were alike 
gifted with a bright intelligence, a sprightly humour, a delight in every- 
thing that is noble and beautiful, and a strong, deep affection for family 
and friends—all of which gave a tone to everything they said or wrote, 
The letters abound with vivid, artistie descriptions and intelligent 
criticisms, and there is an element, too, of downright fun and frolic 
which is always ready to sparkle out in these lively pages. It is interest- 
ing to compare the two series of letters describing visits to Italy made 
separately by Fanny and Wilhelm Hensel, and by Rebecca and Lejeune 
Dirichlet. Perhaps Madame Hensel has the most purely artistic taste 
and feeling, and her sister the shrewdest judgment and insight; but both 
are so delightfully clever and entertaining that it is difficult to say whose 
letters have given us the greater pleasure. 

We have already mentioned the contributions to the book from the pen 
of Felix’s intimate friend, Herr Klingemann, who appears to have held an 
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official post in England. His correspondence, if the few pages here given 
may be taken as a specimen, would furnish material for an amusing 
volume. Perhaps it is to the translator, Carl Klingemann, rather than to 
the author that we should make this suggestion. We ought not to omit to 
say that he and his American fellow-worker have done their part very 
satisfactorily in giving us a version of Herr Hensel’s book in good, fluent 
English, though not quite without occasional awkwardnesses of expression 
which need not have escaped the eye of a careful reviser. The volumes 
are illustrated by copies of some of Wilhelm Hensel’s beautiful and 
delicately-drawn portraits of different members of the family. We are 
told that he was wont to give his own artistic conception of a face rather 
than to make an exact likeness; and certainly, when we look at the lovely 
face of Leah Salomon, and then read that “she was not handsome,” we 
feel that we must make considerable allowance for the artist’s “‘ idealising, 
beautifying, and juvenising tendency,”’ which made his wife remark that 
he made a baby out of a grandmother! He has, at any rate, drawn 
some very sweet, refined faces, except in the case of Felix Mendelssohn, 
whose portrait is by no means an ideal one, and it certainly does not 
faithfully represent the man described by Mr. Grove in an interesting 
page towards the end of the second volume. 

The special charm of the whole book is the same as that of the 
Reisebriefe. It lies in the unreserved self-revealings of good, pure, and 
refined natures of high intellectual culture, the varied and vivid expres- 
sion of thoughts and feelings, which are always genuine and characteristic. 
There is nothing in the record that we could wish softened down or 
hidden away. The life that is self-pictured to us is marked by devotion 
to the poet’s standard of “ plain living and high thinking,” while full 
of hearty and grateful enjoyment of existence, instinct with eager 
sympathies and affections, with a capacity for both the homeliest and the 
most exalted happiness. Perhaps the same kind of brightness and light- 
heartedness can be granted to us only at rarer intervals in our often 
over-burdened and over-strained life. Perhaps, even now, we might have 
more of it if we would. The Mendelssohn family may, at any rate, help 
us to appreciate it more, and may tell us something of its secret, while 
we enjoy it with them in imagination, and feel how pleasant it is to 
breathe that healthful, exhilarating atmosphere of freedom and sunshine 
and delicious laughter which makes these pages so delightful and 
refreshing. 


Turee Booxs asout ‘THomas CARLYLE. 


LMOST immediately after the death of Carlyle, there sprang up a 
“Carlyle literature,” to which fresh additions are continually being 
made. Beginning with his own ‘‘ Reminiscences,” so unhappily fruitful 
of heart-burnings, reproaches, and much exaggerated outcry, we have 
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had lives and studies, letters, recollections, critiques, eulogiums and 
vituperations, which have variously helped or hindered us in making a 
final estimate of the long, strenuous life-work which had been ended. It 
was not to be wondered at that the most strongly marked personality in 
modern literature should have made a deep impression, and excited the 
wide-spead interest to which all this bears witness. Perhaps there is 
scarcely one of these numerous studies and memorials from which some- 
thing of personal or literary significance may not be gleaned. The spe- 
cimens of Carlyle’s correspondence, especially, which have been given, 
make us look forward with a still keener interest to the publication of the 
great collection of letters entrusted to Mr. Froude’s care. Of the more or 
less detailed biographies which have appeared, the volume by Mr. W. H. 
Wylie * is on the whole the most satisfactory. It would be too much to 
expect it to be free from inaccuracies, of which we have an instance, in 
the story of the burning of the manuscript volume of ‘‘ The French Revo- 
lution,” the erroneous statement being, oddly enough, retained in the 
text of what appears as the third edition, while it is acknowledged and 
accounted for in the preface. Mr. Wylie has evidently trusted too much 
to the accuracy of Mr. W. H. Milburne’s recollections of Carlyle’s con- 
versations, from which he has drawn some of his materials. A good and 
interesting account is given, in the first hundred pages, of Carlyle’s early 
home and education, and his life up to the time of his marriage. After 
that there is, of course, not much incident to record; and the book is 
concerned chiefly with a record of Carlyle’s literary work, accompanied 
by some criticism of his writings, and there is a sprinkling of anecdotes 
of his sayings and doings. Mr. Wylie has followed the career of his hero 
with by no means an indiscriminate hero-worship—like that which we 
find, for instance, in Mr. Shepherd’s book, to be noticed presently. He 
expresses his dismay at the course which Carlyle took in the bitter con- 
troversy caused by Governor Eyre’s conduct in the Jamaica insurrection, 
and deplores his utterances on the Slavery question, and other matters 
treated in the Latter-Day Pamphlets. Perhaps Mr. Wylie’s statement of 
the case would have been more effective if it had been more concise; but 
the nine pages in which he recalls the actual facts of the Jamaica affair, 
may be read with advantage, as a corrective to the off-hand statements 
by which the thorough-going partisans of Mr. Carlyle, and abusers of 
“The Jamaica Committee,” have endeavoured to dispose of the question. 
Mr. Wylie also expresses his regret, in which we heartily share, that 
those laborious years which were passed, as Mrs. Carlyle was wont to say, 
“in the valley of the shadow of Frederick,” had not been spent in writing 
a history of John Knox and the Scottish Reformation, “instead of 
crowning the magnificent edifice reared by his literary skill and industry, 
with a book that seems to deify one of the vilest characters in the whole 
range of history.” These independent judgments and expressions of dis- 
approval will, no doubt, greatly offend the implicit believers in all the 


* Thomas Carlyle: The Man and his Books. By Witt1amM Howie Wyr.m, 
Third edition. London: Marshall Japp and Co. 1881. 
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Carlylese doctrines; but they make the genuineness of the author’s 
admiration of Carlyle’s best and noblest work all the more apparent. 

The value of Mr. R. H. Shepherd’s book* consists much less in the 
biographical part than in the many illustrative documents which the 
author has gathered together from various quarters, and reprinted in 
these two handsome volumes. Whether Carlyle would himself have 
approved of his early writings being hunted up for our benefit may be 
doubted, but this is a matter for Mr. Shepherd’s own editorial conscience. 
It is certainly a gain to have these specimens of Carlyle’s early literary 
ventures, the biographical articles in Brewster's “ Edinburgh Cyclopedia,” 
and the story of ‘“‘ Cruthers and Johnson,” published in Fraser in 1881; 
and we are glad to read again his Newspaper Articles on Ireland in 1848, 
his Memorial Notice of Charles Buller, his preface to Emerson’s Essays, 
and other characteristic matters not reprinted in the Miscellanies. It 
was a good idea also to reproduce some of the contemporary criticism of 
Carlyle’s writings, the estimates by Mill and Stirling being especially 
noteworthy, and to bring together some of the reminiscences and descrip- 
tions which have been given by various literary people who had met him. 
One chapter contains the newspaper reports, probably from the pen of 
Leigh Hunt, of the three courses of lectures which preceded those on 
Heroes and Hero-worship. In another we have a pretty full transcript of 
Carlyle’s evidence before a commission of inquiry into the management 
of the British Museum, some parts of which must certainly have both 
amused and offended the Commissioners. Of his letters these volumes 
contain more than a hundred, and, though the author does not say which 
of these have already been in print before, it would seem that a consider- 
able number are given for the first time. 

The most interesting letters, however, which have yet been published, 
and by far the most valuable personal reminiscences, are those contained 
in Mr. Moncure Conway’s volume.t Both Mr. Wylie and Mr. Shepherd 
had seen something of Carlyle, and have something to report of his 
appearance and conversation, but Mr. Conway was admitted to his 
intimacy for many years, and had some rare opportunities of knowing 
him. 

Especially interesting is his report of a long monologue in which, when 
resting after the exciting scenes of his rectorial address at Edinburgh, 
Carlyle told the story of his early life, his struggles and conquests, speak- 
ing, says Mr. Conway, “as if unaware of any one’s presence ; as if con- 
versing with the risen shades of a world I knew not.” There are many 
other reminiscences of conversations and impressions of the man and 
his opinions, for the record of which we are grateful. The letters, 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle. With Personal 
Reminiscences and Letters to Numerous Correspondents. Edited by RicHarp 
Herne Sueruerp, assisted by Cuartes N. Wiuiiamson. Two vols, 
London: W.H. Allen and Co. 1881. 


+ Thomas Carlyle. By Moncurr D. Conway. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1881. 
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or extracts from letters, which form the third division of the volume, 
illustrate all that was best, gentlest, and wisest in Carlyle’s character, 
and are amongst the many true revelations of his mind which will 
remove surely and finally the painful impressions which seem to 
have been so generally produced by the hasty publication of the 
‘ Reminiscences.”” For our own part we have always thought that the 
feelings of disappointment and regret caused by what it is the fashion 
to call ‘‘ that unhappy book,” were to a great extent unreasonable, and 
we should have been much the poorer if those vivid and deeply pathetic 
pages had never seen the light. At the same time we may entirely agree 
with Mr. Conway when he says :—‘“I . . . cannot admit that the outcries 
of a broken heart should be accepted as the man’s true voice, or that 
measurements of men and memories, as seen through burning tears, 
should be recorded as characteristic of his heart or judgment.” Certainly 
all the three pictures of him which we have before us may help us to a 
true appreciation of the abundant generosity of spirit, the delicate con- 
sideration for others and genuine kindness which were continually being 
shown, though they were, it is true, often hidden away, and sometimes 
rudely shouldered out by an equally genuine bearishness, in the morose 
moods of a dyspeptic invalid. We at any rate know enough to amply 
justify the prediction that when we have the full materials which Mr. 
Froude will give us for forming our estimate of Carlyle’s character and 
work, the picture of him which must be finally accepted as authentic will 
be very difterent from that which some readers of the ‘‘ Reminiscences "’ 
have been foolish enough to draw, on the strength of some harsh judg- 
ments and bitter and desponding words, written in his gloomiest days of 
loneliness and sorrow. 


Tue Poems OF OLIVER WENDELL Hommes. 


T was quite time for some English publisher to provide us with a com- 
plete issue of Dr. Wendell Holmes’s Poems, in a form which should 
secure them their rightful place in the Poets’ Corner in our libraries. The 
pretty edition before us * certainly leaves very little to be ‘desired. 
Nothing could be more delicately printed, or more tastefully got up 
altogether. It is one of those books which the book-lover is tempted to 
buy, being enticed and led away by their external attractions, irrespective 
of the intrinsic value of their contents. In the case of Dr. Holmes’s 
Poems this value might be safely taken for granted by any who were not 
already familiar with them, but who knew the Autocrat, Poet, and Pro- 
fessor, at the Breakfast-table, and his two chief works of fiction, especially 
the wonderfully clever and powerful story of ‘‘ Elsie Venner.” The poems 
abound in the sweetest-flavoured, clear, bright humour—now resolving 


* The Poetical Works of OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Two vols. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 1881. 
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itself into pure fun, now allying itself with a quietly insinuated pathos, or 
kindly wisdom. There are some more serious and meditative pieces, 
not without gleams of more or less conscious humour; but the most 
characteristic are the witty and sparkling verses in which the poet dwells 
on some odd fancy till he laughs and makes us laugh outright; or the 
amusing but more thoughtful ones in which his wit is itself a form of wis- 
dom, and in his kind, genial way he lets us into the secret of the light heart 
and generous, hopeful spirit which have gathered so much sweetness out 
of the experiences of more than threescore years and ten. From the 
earlier, more purely comic poems we could pick out not a few which are 
quite worthy of being placed in the same rank with Hood’s poems of wit 
and humour. Let doubters read “To the Portrait of a Lady,” “ The 
Music Grinders,” “‘ The Treadmill Song,’’ or a dozen more we could name, 
The grave and gay meet in the “Poems of the Class of '29,” written 
for the annual gatherings of Harvard Classmates, from 1851 to 1881, 
with many other piéces d’occasion, or (in plain English) poems written 
to order. Such productions are apt to show an author at his worst, 
- instead of his best, but this is not Dr. Holmes’s case; and we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the custom which seems to have been observed on 
all fraternal and festive gatherings, anniversaries, welcomes, &c., of calling 
on him, not for a speech, but a poem. The few graver and more studied 
pieces are a trifle more conventional in form and diction than those we 
have briefly characterised. But it would be difficult to turn to any of 
these pages and not feel that they bring us into pleasant and almost in- 
timate relations with the author, whose cheerfulness is so catching, and 
who, in his gayest as in his most serious moods, has such a high 
appreciation of all that is good and true in life. 





